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WAKEFIELD’S VIEW OF THE ART OF COLONIZATION* 


JHATEVER may have been Mr. 
W Wakefield's primary purpose in 
the publication of the book which 
now lies before us,—whether he was 
mainly intent on damaging Earl 
Grey, or justifying himself, or doing 
good to his country, he has produced 
a work of surpassing interest and 
merit, which must not only command 
a wide circulation, both here and in 
the colonies, but will leave upon the 
public mind an impression deeper 
and more enduring than, perhaps, 
the author himself when he began 
to write ventured to anticipate. Our 
own view of the treatise is, that it 
ought to be received rather as a sign 
of the times in which we live, than as 
the mere production of an ingenious 
mind which has been turned by the 
force of circumstances into a par- 
ticular course of action. Such a 
view of the art of colonization is, in 
effect, a fresh effort of that restless, 
but not therefore unreasonable, tem- 
per, which bids fair to remodel the 
whole structure of social life among 
us, and to oppose which, except when 
the fundamental principles of order 
and property are assailed, would be 
an effort of insanity. Look round, 
and observe the fermentation which 
is going on in all quarters and among 
all classes. It is no longer the strife 
of factions and of parties that is 


waged. The Roman Catholics have 
won their emancipation. The ab- 
stract doctrines of Whiggery and 
Toryism are blended. By little and 
little public opinion has forced on 
Parliamentary Reform, Free Trade, 
and the Repeal of the Corn-laws. 
The Church has submitted to have 
her property recast, and is in the 
fair way of acceding to further in- 
novations. Indeed, the Universities 
themselves —emblems though they 
be of the wis inertie which keeps 
worlds in their proper places—are 
beginning to evince a disposition to 
adapt their usages to the altered 
feeling of the nation for whose be- 
nefit they exist. Are men satisfied 
with con changes? By no means. 
Change for the sake of change has 
value in the eyes of children only. 
The Catholic Association, the Poli- 
tical Unions, the Anti-Corn-law 
League, with other bodies of the 
same sort, toiled and strained to ac- 
complish their respective objects, not 
as ends, but as means towards the 
attainment of an end ; and now that 
experience seems to have proved that 
the great end of all is still remote, 
the same disposition to toil and strain 
after still further changes is manifest. 

Observe how steadily the tide is 
setting against abuses, real or as- 
sumed, in the administration of the 
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es of the country! Laws 
ong objected to as operating hurt- 
fully on the consciences of individuals 
are repealed. The people have be- 
come to all practical purpose mas- 
ters of the franchise; the last re- 
strictions on their industry are with- 
drawn, Still they suffer, and now 
it isthe costliness of the management 
of the national affairs which is blamed 
as the cause of their suffering. Ob- 
serve how the army, the navy, and 
the ordnance, are attacked! The 
same men who assured the cotton- 
spinners of Lancashire three years 
ago that with the repeal of the Corn- 
laws would come boundless prosperity 
for them, now blame, as the cause of 
the failure of their predictions, the 
extravagance of the Government in 
keeping up overgrown military esta- 
blishments. Meanwhile other public 
bodies come in for their share of 
vituperation. The Boards of Audit, 
of Customs, and of Excise,—the Com- 
missioners under whom the estates of 
the Crown are managed, the Trea- 
sury, the Admiralty,—indeed, all the 
public departments of the State are 
upon their trial before a very in- 
exorable judge; and the saving to 
be achieved by a thorough remodel- 
ling of the whole has been rated by 
Mr. Cobden and the Liverpool 
League at 10,000,000/. sterling. Mr. 
Cobden and the League may be right, 
or they may be wrong. We believe, 
indeed, that they are both right and 
wrong ; right in demanding retrench- 
ment wherever retrenchment shall 
be shewn to be consistent with good 
policy, wrong in exciting too much 
the people’s hopes with regard to 
the advantages to be derived from it. 
But granting that they carry the 
point to the uttermost, will the coun- 
try, therefore, revive? It would be 
sheer childishness to say so. 

In all measures of sweeping re- 
duction the extent of misery inflicted 
on individuals goes a great way to 
counterbalance the benefit conferred 
upon the public ; and even the public 
itself is not wholly the gainer. Take, 
for example, the case of an extensive 
disbandment of soldiers or discharge 
of seamen. The immediate result 
unquestionably is the saving of five, 
six, eight hundred thousand, or a 
million of pounds, in taxes. The 
consequences, not very remote, are 
felt in the return of ten, twelve, or 
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twenty thousand men, to a labour 
market overstocked without them, 
and a rise in the poor-rates, little, if 
at all overbalanced, by the diminn- 
tion in the claims of the tax-gatherer. 
And then by whom is the difference 
pocketed? Not by the people,— 
meaning thereby the operatives and 
labourers of England; but by the 
owners of mills and of landed estates, 
who decline to take into their pay 
one hand more than they can pro- 
fitably employ, and are nowise dis- 
posed to raise their wages at a time 
when starving men are bidding 
against each other in their eagerness 
to be employed at all. Besides, Mr. 
Cobden and the League mistake the 
temper of the English people if they 
imagine that the distinctions of 
right and wrong are lost sight of in 
their zeal for retrenchment. There 
has been a fierce onslaught on the 
Ordnance Office, and the Storekeep- 
er’s and other departments connected 
with it. Probably the attack will 
succeed, because it seems now to be 
admitted on all hands that the more 
you concentrate the machinery of 
public administration the more easily 
and economically your work will be 
done. But do Mr. Cobden and the 
League suppose that the English 
House of Commons will permit the 
Government to turn adrift hundreds 
of gentlemen unprovided for, whom 
the Government has had in its ser- 
vice ; or that any Government, whe- 
ther Whig or Tory, would be so 
cruel as meditate such astep ? Surely 
not. Every clerk and storekeeper 
discharged will be discharged upon a 
pension, which, though it may —in 
many instances it must--be inade- 
quate to his maintenance, will se- 
riously diminish the amount of saving 
anticipated, while at the same time it 
compels him to join in that scramble 
for employment which is nowhere felt 
to a more fearful degree than in what 
are called the ‘ educated classes.’ 

It appears, then, that restless as 
our popular agitators may be, they 
are fighting for mere palliatives, not 
for a remedy of acknowledged evils. 
What they seek is good as far as it 
goes, but the extent of the benefit 
assured by it is very limited. They 
behold a pressure, which if it affect 
not their own condition, affects most 
painfully that of the people among 
whom they live; and not caring to 
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meet it by self-sacrifice of any sort, 
they look about for public grievances 
on which to lay the blame. For 
example, the owner of a dozen mills 
is not satisfied with moderate profits. 
He is resolved to make a princely 
fortune in his own lifetime; he can- 
not bring himself to contemplate an 
effort which shall extend over his 
son’s lifetime as well as his own. He 
has all manner of competition, both 
foreign and domestic, to contend 
against. He can prevail only by 
forcing his goods into markets at 
a price which his rivals dare not 
imitate, and there are no other means 
of reaching this minimum except by 
producing a larger quantity than 
they at a diminished cost. He em- 
ploys many hands, therefore, but he 
clips their wages to the lowest 
figure. Is the pressure upon him or 
upon them ?—the real pressure, we 
mean ; the sort of strain which forces 
individuals and families to curtail 
the amount of their daily food, and 
to go about in rags? Surely the 
operatives are the only real sufferers, 
and surely their sufferings will not 
be counteracted, when, through the 
exertions of their master, fresh com- 
petitors for toil come home from 
both the army and navy to trouble 
them. In lixe manner, the owner 
ofan extensive estate in Dorsetshire 
lets his lands, as he has a perfect 
right to do, to the highest bidders. 
But the farmers soon discover that 
free-trade in corn, whatever it may 
do for the inhabitants of Birming- 
ham and Manchester, does no good 
to them. They hired their acres 
when wheat was selling at sixty shil- 
lings a quarter, it is now down at 
forty-tive; of which the consequence 
is that the balance in their bankers’ 
hands grows continually less, and 
that a change in their establishments, 
better neither for themselves nor for 
the labouring class, is forced upon 
them. Hodge employed last winter 
twenty men, with occasional jobs for 
their wives and a good many of their 
elder boys. ‘The fall in the markets 
has operated so mischievously on his 
cash-box, that this winter he cannot 
afford to take on more than twelve ; 
and should the price drop only a few 
shillings lower, he will be unable to 
pay even that number. As a matter 
of course the rates rise, and Hodge 
and his neighbours, complaining of 
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the bad times, are exhorted by their 
landlord to join Mr. Cobden’s crusade 
against the public establishments, 
and especially against the army and 
navy. What a simpleton Hodge is! 
The depot in the neighbouring town, 
which used to muster 500 bayonets, 
consumed his corn and meat largely. 
Down comes an order from the Horse 
Guards which reduces it to 170, and 
Hodge, who happens to be an overseer, 
finds, to his sorrow, that not only is 
this consumption diminished by one- 
half, but that eight or ten young 
fellows, very little improved by five 
years’ service in the colonies, appear 
forthwith at his door and ask to be 
employed. 

It is thus that, in an old country, 
and especially in a country so arti- 
ficially constituted as our own, prac- 
tical experience is continually op- 
posed to theoretical wisdom. Con- 
sidering the propositions in the ab- 
stract, none demand from us a more 
immediate assent than that Govern- 
ments are good in proportion as they 
are wisely and cheaply administered ; 
and that the keeping up of extensive 
establishments of employés, who must 
be paid out of taxes wrung from the 
people at large, is a measure totally 
at variance with the first principles 
of political science. But when the 
progress of events has brought a 
country to such a pass as that pro- 
perty gets locked up in a few hands, 
while the masses scramble for their 
daily bread, the doctrines of political 
science cease to be admissible. Large 
establishments become, under such 
circumstances, neither more nor less 
than the readiest means by which 
the comparatively wealthy are 
compelled by law to contribute to 
the maintenance of the poor. For 
the thing is, after all, as broad as it 
is long. If Great Britain refuse as a 
State to keep on foot a sufficient 
army and navy, the parishes of Great 
Britain must pay for the frugality of 
the State in a large increase to the 
poor- rates. 

But it is not alone among the 
working classes that distress, arising 
from an over-crowded state of the 
employment market, is everywhere 
felt. Go and ask any gentleman 
whom you meet upon the streets, 
whether he be the owner of 10,000 
acres or a member of one of the 
liberal professions, what he proposes 
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to do with his sons, and he will tell 
you that he is quite at a loss. The 
eldest will inherit, no doubt, the 
family property, if there be such a 
thing; and the second has some 
prospect of succeeding to the rectory, 
when his uncle, who is the present 
incumbent, shall die. The name of 
the third is, perhaps, on the Com- 
mander-in-chief’s list ; and the fourth 
is intended for the bar. But the 
rector’s life is a very good one, and 
the pay ofa subaltern is no livelihood ; 
while the chances of failure at the 
bar, taken into account with the ex- 
penses ofa legal education, offer both 
to father and son a prospect the 
reverse of brilliant. Besides, all 
fathers of families are not the owners 
of 10,000 acres. There is the rector 
himself, for instance, with his six 
sons and three daughters, how can 
he hope to quarter all these upon the 
professions? And if the rector’s 
case be bad, how much better is that 
of the lawyer, the physician, the 
clerk in any one of the public offices, 
or the officer on half-pay or on full ? 
The truth is, that neither the Go- 
vernment nor the Legislature can 
hope so to regulate the public ex- 
penditure of the country as that their 
measures of economy, be they ever 
so rigid, shall produce the smallest 
sensible effect upon the general con- 
dition of the people. It is very right, 
it is highly becoming, that both the 
Executive and the Legislature should 
exert themselves. The country ex- 
pects this from them, and will not 
take less. But when all is done, 
even if the ‘barbaric pomp of roy- 
alty’ itself go by the board, the coun- 
try will still, in the midst of enor- 
mous particular wealth, suffer the 
extreme of general poverty ;—unless 
steps be taken to provide for able 
and willing men a wider field of en- 
terprise and exertion than is now 
afforded to them. 

It was this conviction, fermenting 
in sanguine minds, which produced 
the enormous quantity of books, pam- 
phlets, and review and newspaper 
articles, with which, ever since the 
termination of the war of the French 
Revolution, the advocates of emigra- 
tion on the one hand, and home 
colonization on the other, have bom- 
barded the public ear. No doubt the 
views of the former class of writers 
have been for the most part confused 
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and narrow enough. They seldom 
look beyond the limits of some local 
and temporary grievance, or propound 
schemes which take a wider range 
than its immediate removal. Great 
advocates they are for emigration ; 
but it is only the emigration of the 
poor, theidle, and the sickly, that they 
desire, because the presence of such in 
parishes with which they are con- 
nected troubles them, and the trans- 
portation of paupers promises a 
reduction of the rates. On the other 
hand, both through the press and 
from the floor of the House, Eng- 
lishmen were assured, by no mean 
authorities, that a country cannot be 
too populous provided it be well 
managed ; and that to encourage 
emigration from Great Britain and 
Ireland, abounding, as both portions 
of the United Kingdom do, with 
unreclaimed wastes, would be to 
cast from us the elements of our 
strength, and the living capital 
whence all our dead wealth is de- 
rived. The late Thomas Michael 
Sadler—as good a man as ever lived 
—stands perhaps at the head of this 
school of philosophy, to which we 
owe many sage lectures on the cul- 
tivation of the Bog of Allen, and the 
capabilities of the mouths of the 
Thames and of other great rivers, 
were the waters only dammed out as 
they ought to be. But either be- 
cause the schemes of the home 
colonists opposed the arrangements 
of nature, or that capital for such 
gigantic and unpromising undertak- 
ings was not forthcoming, Mr. Sad- 
ler and his friends never established 
a good hold upon public attention; 
and estuaries still kept their muddy 
bottoms in a state of unfruitfulness, 
and bogs and morasses remained in 
their barrenness, while workhouses 
continued to be crammed, and rate- 
payers grumbled. Then came the 
allotment system, as it was called— 
the well-intentioned but most inef- 
fective expedient of benevolent per- 
sons—who fancied that the rates 
might be kept down, and the people 
made comfortable, by reducing the 
whole of our agricultural popula- 
tion to a level with the conacre 
tenantry of Ireland. By and bye a 
shout arose that the Poor-law was 
chargeable with all the mischief. It 
was found that overseers, parsons, 
and magistrates, had united to per- 
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vert the intention of the Act of Queen 
Elizabeth; and that custom had 
so fully established the right of the 
labourer to quarter his children on 
the parish, that nothing short of 
an act of parliament would break 
through it. Hence the facility with 
which the Whigs carried their great 
measure, and the congratulations that 
were heaped upon them by the To- 
ries. And what isthe result? That 
while the face of the country is dis- 
figured with union workhouses, and 
farmed-out children die by hundreds 
of neglect, the rates are re-ascending 
to a point beyond that which they 
ever reached during the worst times 
of the old régime. In a word, nei- 
ther pauper emigration, nor home 
colonization, nor a rectified poor- 
law, nor the allotment system, have 
done one whit more than free-trade 
to improve the social and moral con- 
dition of the people. We have still 
to find the remedy for evils which 
bid defiance to measures merely pal- 
liative ; and it is to assist us in our 
search after so desirable an issue that 
Mr. Gibbon Wakefield has lent him- 
self. 

It is scarcely worth while to re- 
mind such of our readers as may 
have given moderate attention to the 
events of the last twenty years, that 
Mr. Wakefield is one of a little knot 
of gentlemen who seem early to 
have been impressed with the value 
of her colonies to Great Britain, and 
anxious that the mother-country 
should make the most of them. So 
long ago as the year 1829, some of 
his leading opinions were given to 
the world in the pages of a narra- 
tive, more fictitious than real, of an 
emigrant’s experience, called A Let- 
ter from Sydney. The book was 
more widely circulated, and laid fas- 
ter hold upon the public attention, 
than, all things considered, could 
have been expected ; and in the fol- 
lowing year a society was formed, 
which had for its object the inculca- 
tion of rational views on the import- 
ant subject of colonization. Consist- 
ing at the outset of very few members, 
the society in question has, through 
the manifest reasonableness of its 
views, slowly but surely worked it- 
self into general notice. And it is 
to explain both the original opinions 
of this society, and to vindicate his 
own just claim to be considered as 
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the parent of the system by which it 
has advanced to life, that Mr. Wake- 
field has compiled the important vo- 
lume now upon our table. 

The plan of Mr. Wakefield's book 
is as original as it is skilfully ar- 
ranged. He tells us in his Preface, 
that some time ago one of the most 
accomplished of our public men in- 
vited him to a correspondence on co- 
lonial subjects; and that the letters 
which passed between them consti- 
tute the groundwork of the volume 
to which he has given the quaint title 
which stands at the head of this ar- 
ticle. The epistolary form, however, 
has not been laid aside. Modified it 
doubtless is, so far, that the imagi- 
nary statesman writes only for the 
purpose of raising difficulties which 
the colonist, in the person of Mr. 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, sets aside. 
But the effect is not only not da- 
maged, but is greatly improved. How, 
under any other circumstances, could 
we have obtained a transcript so just, 
yet so startling, of the general state of 
men’s opinions regarding the uses 
of the colonies to the mother- 
country? Mr. Wakefield, be it ob- 
served, has resisted his friend’s desire 
to discuss the subject viva voce. For 
obvious reasons he prefers a disqui- 
sition on paper, and the statesman, 
after a little demur, agrees. The 
latter then goes on to say :— 


In common with not a few men in 
public life, I have lately thought that 
this subject (the subject of colonization) 
is unwisely neglected by us. I see with 
them that colonization is a natural means 
of seeking relief from the worst of our 
social ills, and of thus averting formida- 
ble political dangers. I see with every 
body who reads the newspapers, that our 
colonies cost us money, much trouble, 
and not a little shame, without rendering 
any important services to us in return. 
All of them, at one time or another, 
seem to get into a state of disorder and 
disaffection ; just now the number of 
disturbed colonies is more than com- 
monly large ; and there is not one of the 
whole forty (that, I believe, is the sum 
of them) of which an Englishman can 
feel proud. All of them together pro- 
vide for fewer emigrants than the United 
States : Canada, which receives the great- 
est number of emigrants, we are, by all 
accounts, only peopling and enriching 
for the Americans to possess ere long ; 
and of the only other part of the world 
to which British emigrants proceed, the 
population, after seventy years of what is 
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called colonization, amounts to no more 
than 300,000, or about that of the town 
of Glasgow. The West India colonies 
are in alamentable state, both economic- 
ally and politically ; so is South Africa, 
politically at least, with its colonist re- 
bellions and Caffre wars; so is Ceylon, 
with its uproarious governor and native 
insurrection ; so is our youngest colony, 
New Zealand, as the seat of a deadly 
feud between colonist and native, of a 
costly military occupation in order to 
maintain British authority at all, and of 
the wildest experiments in colonial go- 
vernment ; so is, On One account or an- 
other, every one of the colonies of Eng- 
land, more or less. . To my mind, 
therefore, nothing can be more unsatis- 
factory than our colonization as it is. 
On that one point, at least, my notions, 
however general, are sufficiently clear. 
On the question of what our colonization 
ought to be, my ideas are even more 
general, and utterly indistinct. I find, 
indeed, on attempting to write them 
down, that they consist of a most vague 
hope that something very useful and im- 
portant might be done by us if we pur- 
sued colonization systematically, But as 
I confess a profound ignorance of what 
is, so I have no conception of the means 
by which my hazy aspirations could be 
realised. My fancy pictures a sort and 
amount of colonization that would amply 
repay its cost, by providing happily for 
our redundant people ; by improving the 
state of those who remained at home ; 
by supplying us largely with food and 
the raw materials of manufacture; and 
by gratifying our best feelings of na- 
tional pride through the extension, over 
unoccupied parts of the earth, of a na- 
tionality truly British, in language, reli- 
gion, laws, institutions, and attachment 
to the empire. But when I descend 
from the regions of imagination to in- 
quire into the wherefore of the difference 
between this picture and the dismal 
reality, I have no ideas at all: I have 
only a feeling almost of shame at my 
own want of ideas.—Pp. 6, 7. 

This state of misty aspiration, 
after some benefit existing some- 
where, though it can neither be seen 
nor handled, is by no means pecu- 
liar to Mr. Wakefield's imaginary 
correspondent. Every body enter- 
tains a vague assurance that the 
mother-country suffers, because the 
colonies are either neglected or mis- 
governed. With a larger extent of 
waste territory belonging to her than 
was ever before possessed by a civil- 
ised nation, the United Kingdom is 
labouring under a plethora of inha- 
bitants, while of her offshoots, to the 
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number of forty, there is not one 
but is either in a state of chronic in- 
surrection or bordering upon bank- 
ruptey. This is acknowledged to be 
the case in parliament and out of 
it; and both in parliament and 
through the press the Government 
is continually urged to take mea- 
sures for correcting the evil. But 
what are these measures to be? We 
shall be better able to answer this 
question if we make ourselves mas- 
ters, in the first instance, of the 
licy which, up to the present date, 
1as guided the advisers of the Crown 
in regard to so important a subject. 
When the project was first enter- 
tained of establishing settlements on 
the continent of the newly-discovered 
western world, nobody dreamed of 
accomplishing the object by export- 
ing largely from one, and that the 
poorest and most helpless, class of 
society at home. As Mr. Buller in his 
immortal speech of the 6th of April, 
1843, well expressed himself, ‘ Our 
great forefathers were too thought- 
ful for this.’ Raleigh quitted a bril- 
liant court, and the highest spheres 
of political ambition, in order to lay 
the foundation of the colony of Vir- 
ginia; Lord Baltimore and the best 
(Roman) Catholic families founded 
Maryland; Penn was a courtier be- 
fore he became a colonist; a set of 
noble proprietors established Caro- 
lina, and intrusted the framing of its 
constitution to John Locke; the 
highest hereditary rank in this coun- 
try below the peerage was estab- 
lished in connexion with the settle- 
ment of Nova Scotia; and such 
gentlemen as Sir Harry Vane, 
Hampden, and Cromwell, did not 
disdain the prospect of a colonial 
career. In all these cases the emi- 
gration was of every class. The 
mass, as does the mass every where, 
contributed its labour alone; but 
they were encouraged by the pre- 
sence, guided by the counsels, and 
supported by the means, of the 
wealthy and the educated, whom 
they had been used to follow and 
honour in their own country. Nor 
was it the mere instinct of hereditary 
respect which exacted from the mass 
this becoming deference for their 
superiors. No leader of a colony 
went forth in those days from Eng- 
land unprovided with a charter, 
which authorised and required him 
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to frame and support a local eonstitu- 
tion, of which the powers were li- 
mited only by the universal law of 
imperial subordination :— 

rd Baltimore, the wisest and most 
successful of English colonizers, was au- 
thorized ‘ by and with the advice, assent, 
and approbation of the freemen of Mary- 
land, or the greater part of them, or their 
delegates and deputies, to enact any laws 
whatsoever appertaining either unto the 
public state of the said province, or unto 
the private utility of particular persons.’ 
With regard to powers, Penn merely 
copied the charter of Baltimore, whose 
disciple and close imitator he was in 
many other respects. The Connecticut 
charter authorized the colonists ‘ from 
time to time to make, ordain, and esta- 
blish, all manner of wholesome and rea- 
sonable laws, statutes, orders, directions, 
and instructions, as well for settling the 
forms and ceremonies of government and 
magistracy, fit and necessary for the said 
plantation and the inhabitants there, as 
for naming and styling all sorts of officers, 
both superior and inferior, which they 
shall find needful for the government 
and plantation of the said colony.’ The 
first charter of Massachussetts grants 
power ‘to make laws and ordinances for 
the good and welfare of the said com- 
pany and plantation, and the people in- 
habiting and to inhabit the same, as to 
them from time to time shall be thought 
meet.’ The colonists of Rhode Island 
were empowered ‘to make, ordain, and 
constitute, or repeal, such laws, statutes, 
orders and ordinances, forms and cere- 


monies of government and magistracy, ° 


as to them shall seem meet for the good 
and welfare of the said company, and for 
the government and ordering of the lands 
and hereditaments, and of the people 
that do, or at any time hereafter shall, 
inhabit or be within the same.’ It is 
needless to multiply such examples. 
Speaking generally, the powers of local 
government, both legislative and exe- 
cutive, were granted by a few simple and 
comprehensive words. Then came the 
restrictions, such as the condition that 
local laws should not be repugnant or 
contrary to the laws of England, and the 
reservation by the Crown, in some cases, 
of the right to disallow laws, and to 
appoint certain officers. These limitations 
must be carefully examined hereafter. 
In spite of them, the general character- 
istic of England’s municipal system of 
colonial rule was local self-government. 
How well the system worked, notwith- 
standing a good deal of counteraction, is 
best seen by comparing its results with 
-_ of the central system.—Pp. 229, 


The system on which our oldest 
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colonies was founded had indeed, as 
regarded some of them, one grievous 
defect. Ina religious point of view 
they were all more or less sectarian. 
Thus Maryland became the great 
lace of refuge for members of the 
man Catholic Church; Pennsyl- 
vania was the nursery of Quakerism; 
New England opened her arms ex- 
clusively for Puritans ; and Virginia 
to members of the Church of Eng- 
land. We are far from objecting to 
this. Since you cannot persuade all 
men to be of one mind on matters of 
faith, it is infinitely better to settle 
churches and sects as much as pos- 
sible apart; particularly in new 
countries, where, for obvious reasons, 
sincere men are more apt than in 
countries long inhabited to carry 
their prejudices to extremes. But 
while Puritans and Quakers carried 
with them their meagre forms of 
ehurch government complete, and 
the Church of Rome took care that 
Maryland should have the orders of 
her clergy in their integrity, no at- 
tention was paid by the English 
Church to more than the pressing 
wants of the moment. A few, and 
only a few, of the inferior clergy 
settled in Virginia, without a bishop 
throughout the whole extent of the 
continent to guide or direct them. 
Now, as both then, and for many 
years subsequently, the Church of 
England was, in the fullest sense of 
the term, the dominant Church in 
the mother-country, she became, as 
was natural, an object of peculiar 
jealousy to other churches and sects 
in the colonies. Being compelled to 
hold her own with a mutilated hier- 
archy, she lost, rather than gained 
round in the struggle. Let us not, 
nowever, be misunderstood. After 
the first heats of controversy sub- 
sided, the colonial clergy seem to 
have lived on the best terms as well 
with Roman Catholic priests as with 
Dissenting ministers. But both Ro- 
man Catholic and Dissenting com- 
munities could scarcely be oversha- 
dowed by the operations of a body, 
which was forced to go on as well as 
it could amid the ostentatious neglect 
of some of its most solemn ordi- 
nances. 

In spite of this defect, however, 
the machine worked upon the whole 
marvellously well. There was local 
or municipal government everywhere. 
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Each colony enacted its own laws, 
chose its own magistrates, executed 
its own public works, and took steps 
to promote its own erg aa The 
very troops to which they looked for 
defence against Indian tribes on the 
one hand, and French or Spanish set- 
tlers on the other, the colonists raised 
and paid for among themselves ; and 
their commerce was as free as the 
nature of their position could require. 
Moreover, land was not given away 
indiscriminately to all who chose to 
apply for it. The founders of colo- 
nies received patents or charters from 
the Crown on condition that they 
would be at the expense of supply- 
ing labour, and the people whom 
they brought in their train became 
to them husbandmen or tenantry as 
the case might be. No doubt as the 
demand for more labour increased 
the settlers were put to sore shifts in 
order to meet it. Then began the 
practice of kidnapping and forcing 
weak people into covenants which 
bound them to years, more or less 
extended, of serfage. And when 
even this resource proved to be in- 
sufiicient, the African slave-trade 
came in to supply the void. But 
in the face of the numerous draw- 
backs necessarily attendant on a 
climate long ungenial, and the an- 
noyance of frequent warfare, the 
settlements grew and _ prospered. 
Mr. Wakefield has well accounted 
for the fact in the following sen- 
tences :— 

Altogether, the attraction of these sect- 
arian colonies was very great. The proof 
is the great number of people of the 
higher orders who emigrated to those 
colonies as long as they preserved their 
sectarianism or religious distinctions. 
Settled history has made another mistake 
in leading us to suppose that the Puritan 
emigrants belonged chiefly, like the Ca- 
meronians in Scotland, to the humbler 
classes at home ; most of the leaders, on 
the contrary, were of the gentry class, 
being persons of old family, the best 
education, and considerable property. It 
was equally so in Pennsylvania, for in 
the colonization of that day there were 
leaders and followers ; and the leading 
Quakers of that day belonged to the gen- 
try, as respects birth, education, and 
property. The emigration to Maryland 
and Virginia was so remarkably aris- 
tocratic, that one need not correct history 
on that point. The emigration to New 
York, to the Carolinas, to all the colo- 
nics, exhibited the same feature, some- 
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times more, sometimes less, down to the 
time of the discontents which preceded 
their independence. All that colonization 
was more or less a religious colonization ; 
the parts of it that prospered the most 
were the most religious parts ; the pros- 
perity was chiefly occasioned by the re- 
spectability of the emigration; and the 
respectability of the emigration to each 
colony had a close relation to the force of 
the religious attraction.— P. 160. 

While England acted upon this 
constitutional plan in the settlement 
of her colonies, France and Spain, 
her two great rivals in the art, pur- 
sued a system which Mr. Wakefield 
has felicitously characterised as one 
of centralisation. These govern- 
ments, despotic at home, could 
scarcely recognise any other than 
the principle of despotism abroad ; 
and communities sprang up under it, 
which from the very outset carried 
the seeds of chronic feebleness in 
their bosoms. Hence Canada, though 
supported by large bodies of regular 
troops from Europe, soon ceased to 
make head against her Anglo-Saxon 
neighbour, and yielded rather to the 
militia from New England than to 
the few disciplined regiments which 
Wolfe and Amherst led against her. 
Hence, too, the steady decadence 
throughout the last hundred years 
of the Spanish settlements in Mexico, 
where population seems to have re- 
trograded rather than advanced, and 
whence there is every prospect that 
in the course of a very short time the 
descendants of the people whom 
England’s municipal system planted 
near them will have driven out the 
last representatives of Cortez and his 
followers. 

So long as we gave the colonies 
fair play they were to us a tower of 
strength, and though indirectly, per- 
haps, still essentially, a source of 
great gain; moreover, their loyalty 
was unimpeachable, and their love for 
the land of their forefathers a posi- 
tive passion. But in an evil hour 
the pecuniary difficulties of England, 
occasioned mainly by her Hanoverian 
connexion and the entanglement in 
continental politics thence arising, 
induced the minister to break through 
the wise reserve which had heretofore 
restrained him, and an effort was 
made to deprive the great English 
colonies in America of their dearest 
municipal rights. The result is well 
known. It cost us their allegiance ; 
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and this wound to our national pride, 
which would have been avoided had 
we adhered to the municipal system 
on which we had set out, brought 
the system itself into disrepute, and 
led the way to another. Having 
saved the Canadas, we forthwith re- 
solved to keep them as feoffs or 
appanages ofthe crown. The forms 
of free government which had been 
originally granted were not, indeed, 
withdrawn, but care was taken to 
work them after a fashion which 
rendered them nugatory in all ex- 
cept form. Hear what Mr. Wake- 
field says upon this subject :— 

7S * By degrees the cen- 
tral system prevailed over the municipal. 
The establishment of an office in London 
for the express purpose of administering 
the central system has, finally, almost 
exterminated the old institution ; public 
opinion has nearly forgotten it; and now 
every portion of our vast colonial empire 
is liable to the most serious injury from 
an oversight, a misapprehension, a want 
of right information, or an error of judg- 
ment on the part of a gentleman sitting 
in Downing Street, and called Principal 
Secretary of State for the Colonies ; not 
to mention the exhaustion of his mind 
and body in the endeavour to do some- 
how, without neglecting more urgent 
calls, what twenty colonial ministers 
could not do well, if they had nothing 
else to do, and had been brought up to 
the business. 

For the English, having free institu- 
tions at home, had no machinery for 
administering the central system abroad. 
It was impossible that parliament should 
itself legislate for many far-off depend- 
encies ; and the Crown, or its ministry of 
responsible advisers, was as incapable of 
performing the executive part of govern- 
ment for the outlying portions of the 
empire. England, therefore, once more 
acknowledged the necessity of a delega- 
tion of power by the supreme authority 
for the purpose of governing colonies. 
But instead of delegating power to the 
colonies themselves, as till then had been 
the rule, the supreme authority created 
an office in London, and upon it be- 
stowed legislative and executive power 
over the colonies. Since then it has been 
only on rare occasions that parliament 
has meddled with colonial questions ; and 
nearly always when the interference has 
been of a legislative character, the enact- 
ment was either for the purpose of au- 
thorising the Colonial Office to legislate 
by means of orders or instructions, or 
for that of adopting without understand- 
ing a suggestion of the Colonial Office. 
The only real exceptions from the rule of 
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Colonial-office supremacy have occurred 
when gross errors of administration, as 
in Canada and New Zealand, have drawn 
public attention in this country to a co- 
lonial subject. Such exceptions will 
doubtless be more numerous, if ever the 
subject of colonization should become 
popular in this country ; but at present, 
speaking generally, our colonial system 
of government is thoroughly bureaucratic 
as well as central—Pp. 232-234. 


The consequences of this system 
to the colonists are at once humi- 
liating and most vexatious. They 
never know beforehand to whose 
care their destinies are to be com- 
mitted, and almost always find that 
persons are sent to rule over them 
who know neither their real wants 
nor the proper means of supplying 
them. 

The officers (says Mr. Wakefield) are 
not a peculiar class, brought up to their 
peculiar business, like members of the 
various professions and servants of the 
East India Company. Some of them are 
picked up, one scarcely knows how: for 
it is difficult to say by what means they 
get their appointments, unless it be that, 
having broken down in some regular pro- 
fession, or having taken a dislike to it, 
they are in want of a provision and gain 
it in the colonies by dint of importunity. 
Others, and these are a very numerous 
class, owe their appointments to peers 
and members of parliament, who having 
poor relations to provide for, or election- 
eering obligations to pay off, seldom 
think of the colonies but as Mr. O’Con- 
nell wrote about them in that letter 
which I have already noticed. The 
Treasury has a share of the patronage, the 
Admiralty another, the Horse-Guards a 
third, and the Board of Ordnance comes 
in for pickings. How would a Prussian 
bureau have worked with scarcely a voice 
in the selection of its own instruments ? 
With the real disposers of colonial pa- 
tronage, fitness is the last consideration ; 
and, what is still worse, inasmuch as 
there is no public at home taking an in- 
terest in colonial affairs, colonial patron- 
age becomes the refuge for men, whose 
unfitness for any office whatever forbids 
their employment by departments which 
public opinion controls as well as sus- 
tains. Those other departments make a 
convenience of the Colonial Office: the 
patronage of the colonies is the recepta- 
cle into which they cast their own im- 
portunate but very incompetent appli- 
cants for public employment. The great 
bulk, accordingly, of those whom we 
send out to the colonies to administer 
government, even those appointed to the 
highest offices, are signally unfit for the 
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duties imposed on them. On this point 
it is needless to add a word to what has 
been said before.—Pp. 238, 239. 


Observe next the sort of influence 
to which these governors are sub- 
jected, or, as our author expresses 
it:— 


Next as to instructions. These are 
necessarily written, on account of the 
distance. What is the subject of them ? 
All the public concerns of about forty 
distinct communities, scattered over the 
world, and comprising an endless diver- 
sity of languages, laws, religions, cus- 
toms, wants, and economical circum- 
stances. For writing statistically or 
theoretically, and but once, on so vast 
and varied a theme, the knowledge of 
the wisest of mankind would be insuffi- 
cient ; a thousand sages would be inca- 
pable of writing upon it continually in 
the form of useful practical directions. 
Who it is that writes, I need not repeat. 
And what is it that is written? it is 
legislation and mandate. The commis- 
sion of every governor nowadays en- 
joins him to rule according to the in- 
structions which he shall receive from 
Downing Street. In the bureaucratic 
colonies, instructions from Downing 
Street have the force of Acts of Parlia- 
ment: in the representative colonies, 
the governor, being himself a branch of 
the legislature, as well as the head of the 
executive, is bound to obey them im- 
plicitly. Instructions written in Down- 
ing Street really constitute, therefore, 
the main instrument of government for 
our vast colonial empire. We have sub- 
jected a large portion of the world to 
none of the old forms of government, 
but to something which differs altogether 
from monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, 
and every combination of these three. 
Government by instructions! This in- 
stitution is so little known except to co- 
lonists and colonizers, that a member of 
both classes may be excused for attempt- 
ing to describe it. 

Legislation and mandate must be 
founded on information of some kind. 
When these suit the character and wants 
of a people, the largest portion of the 
business of government consists in the 
gathering and sifting of information. In 
Prussia, the work used to be done by a 
vast and well-ordered official establish- 
ment: it is done in England, though in 
some measure by official means, still 
chiefly by petitions to Parliament, by 
debates in Parliament, and, above all, by 
the press, quarterly, monthly, weekly, 
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daily, morning and evening, and extra- 
editional : for the colonies, it purports to 
be done by the reports of governors. A 
governor’s reports, and the instructions 
founded ¢@n information derived from 
them, form a correspondence legislative 
and executive. In this potent inter- 
change of letters, months elapse, in some 
cases twelve months, before an answer 
can come by return of the post. With- 
out reverting to the character and posi- 
tion of the writers on both sides, it is 
obvious that Government by instructions 
must be a great make-believe of good 
government. Cases indeed happen, but 
every honest governor or intelligent 
colonist would declare them to be extra- 
ordinary cases, in which something use- 
ful is done for a colony by means of 
instructions from Downing Street. Al- 
lowing for these rare exceptions, Colo- 
nial-office instructions are either mis- 
chievous or inoperative. When founded 
on a wrong or imperfect view of things 
in the colony, as must be the case nine 
times out of ten, they are mischievous if 
executed. If mischievous in character, 
but not executed by a governor of sense 
and courage, they are still mischievous in 
effect, by worrying the governor, irritat- 
ing the colonists, and exposing the su- 
preme authority to little less odium than 
it incurs when mischievous instructions 
are executed by a dull or timid governor. 
The proportion of inoperative instructions 
is immense. They are inoperative from 
having been outrun by time and events, 
or from some other inapplicability to 
things real in the colony. Why then 
write at all, except in the few cases 
where there is a clear necessity for 
writing, and good assurance that the 
trouble will not be lost? Because, in 
fact, the trouble is not lost as respects 
the writers. Real government of the 
colonies from London is impossible, but 
an appearance of governing must be kept 
up for the sake of the importance and 
dignity of the office. The new head of 
the office (and the head of the office is 
always more or less new*) likes to sign 
well-written despatches which may figure 
in a blue-book ; and the writer of them 
takes a pleasure in giving this satisfaction 
to his chief. Both classes like the sem- 
blance of governing. The writing, there- 
fore, of inoperative despatches is not 
labour lost; but it is mischievous never- 
theless. I have seen the House of 
Assembly in Canada incapable of re- 
straining their mirth, whilst the Speaker 
was gravely reading instructions to the 
Governor which his Excellency had been 


* In about twenty years there have been thirteen Principal Secretaries of State 
for the Colonies: Bathurst, Huskisson, Murray, Goderich, Stanley, Spring Rice, 
Aberdeen, Glenelg, Normanby, John Russell, Stanley again, Gladstone, and Grey. 
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desired to communicate to them: they 
laughed at the ludicrous inapplicability 
to Canada of the views expounded in 
these despatches, as the dock-yard people 
at Kingston, on Ontario, laughed at the 
arrival from England of a consignment 
of water-casks for the use of ships float- 
ing on the fresh-water lake. Considering 
that these despatches were written in 
the name of the imperial sovereign, this 
disrespectful treatment of them was surely 
very mischievous.—Pp. 240-243. 

All this is very miserable. It 
would be so were ‘ the instructions’ 
to emanate on every occasion from 
the hand of her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State; for though he is usually 
an able man, it is impossible in the 
nature of things that his opinions can 
be either clear or settled upon the 
many and varied subjects connected 
with the administration of England’s 
colonial empire. But they do not, 
in point of fact, emanate from the 
chief-secretary. ‘The office’ is di- 
vided into departments, over each of 
which a clerk presides; and this 
clerk is to the cluster of settlements 
of which he has charge a complete 
autocrat. Poor Charles Buller’s ad- 
mirable picture of Mr. Mother- 
country is no caricature. The only 
point in which he is mistaken is in 
speaking of the abstraction as if it 
were a unit. ‘There are half-a-dozen 
Messrs. Mothercountry in the Co- 
lonial Office at this moment, of whom 
one, perhaps the ablest of them all, 
makes no scruple of saying in society 
that he ‘ governs’ seventeen colonies. 

Meanwhile the measures adopted 
by this irresponsible office in Down- 
ing Street to render the colonies 
useful to the mother country, by 
stocking them with inhabitants, have 
been marked by the same absence of 
all system and order which cha- 
racterises its other proceedings. Waste 
lands were for a while given freely 
to all who applied for them. No 
attempt was made to economise 
space, or concentrate population, or 
attach moral and political respon- 
sibilities to territorial occupancy, but 
emigrants were permitted to choose 
their own localities, and to do with 
them after they had taken possession 
whatever they pleased. ‘To this 
cause may be attributed the scatter- 
ing of homesteads through the forests 
of Canada, and over the wildernesses 
of Van Dieman’s Land and South 
Australia. To this cause, likewise, 
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the settlers owe it that, being unable 
to command the services of a labour- 
ing class, they have stood still, or 
nearly so, in the course of social 
improvement, and are suffering from 
poverty in the midst of all the 
elements of wealth. To this cause, 
also, we are justified in referring the 
insignificant progress made in the 
course of seventy years towards esta- 
blishing for our home manufactures 
important markets along the shores 
both of the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
When we find that the entire popu- 
lation of the Australian group does 
not equal that of the city of Glasgow, 
and that Canada makes headway by 
its hundreds, while the United States 
goes on with its thousands and tens 
of thousands, it is impossible not to 
feel that the plans heretofore acted 
upon are most defective, and that the 
legislature cannot too soon direct a 
portion of its care to the devising of 
better. 

There are but two methods of 
founding a colony so as to ensure its 
steady growth in population and im- 
portance. You must in either case 
have a superior or proprietary class, 
possessing capital and skill, and the 
disposition to employ both judi- 
ciously ; and a labouring class, whose 
wealth consists of their sinews ; who 
are able and willing to earn their 
daily bread in the sweat of the brow. 
But this latter class may be either 
bond or free. Greece and Phe- 
nicia, and indeed all the colonizing 
nations of antiquity of whom we 
possess any knowledge, preferred the 
former system. The swarms which 
Athens and Tyre threw off consisted 
of comparatively few freemen, with a 
large number of slaves. It was by 
the manual labour of these that 
temples, houses, and fenced cities, 
were thrown up, that forests were 
cleared, and the earth forced to 
give her increase. All modern states 
except our own followed their ex- 
ample, and even we, as far as the 
West Indies and the North American 
settlements are concerned, learned 
after a while to act upon it. The 
Spaniards made slaves of the Indians 
of South America, and when op- 
pression had thinned them off, re- 
cruited their strength by import- 
ations from Africa. The Dutch 
brought both the Africans at the 
Cape and the Asiatics of Ceylon into 
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bondage. We, too, drove the ac- 
cursed trade till public opinion com- 
pelled the legislature to put a stop 
to it; and then we took to convict 
colonization. Now, of all the de- 
vices on which statesmen could hit, 
this was, perhaps, the most perni- 
cious. It was a recognition of the 
worst species of slavery ; a concen- 
tration in particular regions of such 
masses of crime as never before had 
been heard of out of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Its effects are still visible 
in the growth of' a race out of whose 
blood the taint will not be cleansed 
for generations, and the demoralising 
influence which these exercise on 
better men. Moreover, the ideas of 
emigration and transportation are so 
forcibly linked together in the pub- 
lic mind, that to bring even intelligent 
persons fully to understand the dif- 
ference is not always easy. Mr. 
Wakefield tells a ludicrous, yet in- 
structive, story to illustrate this truth, 
which we regret that our limits will 
not permit us to transcribe. But 
the reader who consults his book 
(and we write for no other purpose 
than to recommend his book to the 
notice of all into whose hands this 
notice may come) will not fail to be 
edified by it. 

Having exposed, in the most mas- 
terly manner, the defects of the sys- 
tems heretofore pursued, and lashed 
Earl Grey with a gusto which, in our 
opinion, rather takes away from the 
charm of his work than otherwise, 
Mr. Wakefield proceeds to explain his 
own theory; which may be shortly 
expressed in the enunciation of two 
great principles. The first is, that 
the waste land of the colonies shall 
no longer be granted or given away, 
but sold at a sufficient price to in- 
tended settlers; the next, that in every 
instance a colony shall start into ex- 
istence under itsownlocalormunicipal 
government, which shall be subject 
to the imperial Government only so 
far as to secure the supremacy of the 
Crown and the dominant authority 
of the imperial Parliament. We 
believe that Mr. Wakefield is right 
in both his positions. Had the waste 
lands of Western Australia been thus 
disposed of at the outset, the settle- 
ment on Swan River, -which went 
forth amid such high hopes of suc- 
cess, would not have proved a failure. 
Had that settlement, as well as the 
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later emigration to New Zealand, 
been chartered, like Lord Baltimore’s 
and William Penn’s enterprises long 
ago, both the one and the other 
would have been in a very different 
plight from that in which we find 
them. At the same time, it is not 
quite clear to us that to put an 
entire stop to the system of grants, 
either in Canada or Western Austra- 
lia, would be wise. If officers of the 
army and navy could be tempted, hy 
grants of land, to sit down in either 
hemisphere and assume the charge of 
military settlements, the greatest be- 
nefit would be secured both to the 
colonies and to the mother-country. 
You must take care, indeed, that these 
military settlements are differently 
constituted from any which the Co- 
lonial Office has as yet sent forth. 
Worn-out men of forty-five or fifty 
years of age, uninstructed in any ofthe 
arts necessary for life in the wilder- 
ness, form the worst colonists ima- 
ginable; and of such, we are sorry to 
say, Lord Grey's communities, in 
front of Auckland and Wellington, 
exclusively consist. But train your 
soldiers to look to this as their best 
reward for faithful service, and with 
a view to it teach them to handle 
the spade, the axe, and the wood- 
knife, while yet in the ranks ; and if 
you take care to have regiments at 
stations where settlers are wanted 
about the time that many of the in- 
dividuals composing them shall be 
entitled to demand their discharge, 
you will soon stock your dependencies 
with a race of men, of whom ages 
yet unborn may have cause to be 
proud. We do not think that Mr. 
Wakefield has given to this part of 
his subject the attention which it 
deserves. He justly says that it was 
the Roman municipalities which kept 
the remote provinces true to the cen- 
tral government after the latter had 
fallen in a state of confusion and 
decay. He may depend upon it that 
military settlements, wisely planted 
by England, would do the same good 
turn for her, if their local position 
hinder them from doing as the 
military settlements of Austria have 
just done—sustain the throne itself 
against the attacks of a wild repub- 
licanism at home. 

Mr. Wakefield is not unaware of 
the objections which it has hereto- 
fore been the fashion to urge to 
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municipal or local governments. 
The following are the terms in which 
he disposes of them :— 


Many indeed are they who believe, that 
the municipal system of colonial govern- 
ment has a tendency to promote demo- 
cracy, republicanism, and colonial disaffec- 
tion ; but this opinion is sincerely held by 
those alone who have never seriously‘exa- 
mined the subject. Between the municipal 
and republican principles there is no con- 
nexion whatever. Is there a country in 
the world where the monarchical principle 
is more cherished than in Great Britain ? 
Yet is there no country in the world 
where the municipal principle, as a de- 
legation of authority for limited pur- 
poses, has been so largely carried into 
effect. What the form of government 
may be in a municipal dependency is a 
matter wholly independent of the muni- 
cipal character of the government. Mu- 
nicipal, applying the word to colonies, 
signifies nothing but local. Provided the 
government of a colony is local, it may 
be in form either monarchical or repub- 
lican, aristocratic or democratic, without 
being more or less municipal. Penn and 
Baltimore were monarchs, in fact, within 
their colonies, though constitutional mo- 
narchs enjoined to rule by the help of 
representative institutions. The munici- 
pal governments of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland were virtually hereditary con- 
stitutional monarchies, subordinate to the 
imperial monarchy. The constitution of 
Carolina was elaborately aristocratical. 
In those of Massachussets, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island, the democratic prin- 
ciple preponderated. In Canada, which 
is a municipality, though until quite 
lately very much counteracted, the go- 
vernment is in form a close copy of the 
imperial government, allowing for the one 
difference of a very democratic suffrage. 
If it were made a perfect copy, as it 
easily might be without in the least di- 
minishing the subordination of the colony, 
a municipal constitution would exist by 
the side of republics and a republican 
confederation of them.—Pp. 271, 272. 


In like manner he disposes of Mr. 
Mothercountry’s objection to the 
‘sufficient price’ theory with great 
address. We wish that it were in 
our power to let him tell his own 
story at length; but as this is im- 
possible, we must be satisfied to re- 
commend a careful study of the whole 
of his treatise, from the forty-fifth 
chapter to the conclusion. 

here is yet another point on 
which Mr. Wakefield dwells, accord- 
ing to our view of the case, with rare 
felicity. He is a strenuous advocate 
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for the establishment in the colonies 
of those social distinctions which men 
_ so highly here; and would 

ave his colonial nobility dependent, 
as the ancient nobility of England 
used to be, on the continued possession 
of a certain extent of landed property. 
We have long been of this opinion. 
Had our North American colonies 
been able to boast of their Earls of 
Baltimore, Dukes of New York, and 
Marquesses of Boston, the western 
continent would have either been at 
this moment an integral portion of 
the British empire, or have quietly 
split up into two or three limited 
monarchies. Its thrones would have 
been filled by scions from the stock 
which still reigns in London, and a 
perfect brotherhood of feeling would 

ave prevailed between the younger 
branches of the great Anglo-Saxon 
family and their parent. Why should 
there be any reluctance to act upon 
a principle now, the neglect of which 
in times gone by brought its own 
punishment? Are there not many 
entlemen in Canada on whom the 

onour of the peerage would be well 
bestowed, and who possess property, 
intelligence, and self-respect enough 
to justify the Crown’s selection? Are 
there not numbers of well-bred and 
well-born individuals at home, whom 
the offer of a coronet, were it but a 
colonial one, would tempt to invest 
their capital in the purchase of estates 
in Australia, and to remove thither, 
with hosts of followers, for the pur- 
pose of improving them? Observe, 
that we are not prepared for the esta- 
blishment, in the first instance, of a 
house of hereditary legislators in any 
of the colonies. ‘Two chambers are, 
indeed, necessary to fill up the 
measure of the constitution ; as well 
as a viceroy, who should represent 
the majesty of the empire, and 
should carry on the Queen’s govern- 
ment in New Zealand, or elsewhere, 
as the Queen herself carries it on in 
England, through the instrumentality 
of ministers responsible to parlia- 
ment. But till society shall be more 
consolidated than it now is, or pro- 
bably will be for the next fifty 
years, it seems best that senators 
should be elected by the aggregate 
of their own body, as the Scottish and 
Irish peers are chosen to represent 
their respective orders in the House 
of Lords. In like manner, we agree 
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with Mr. Wakefield in deprecating 
the setting up of a system of uni- 
versal suffrage in the choice of 
members for the House of Assembly. 
One of the worst evils that can 
befall a working man, even in an old 
country, is to withdraw his thoughts 
from the care of his own affairs and 
to fix them on the affairs of the 
nation. If you subject the labourers 
in your colonies to the nuisance of 
being courted and solicited for their 
votes on all occasions, you will re- 
tard the progress of improvement by 
the same process which spoils the 
man on whose physical exertions it 
mainly depended. 

Again, in the settlement of colo- 
nies, if we are really anxious that 
they should flourish, too much at- 
tention cannot be paid to the early 
nurture of the religious principle 
among the settlers. Up to the pre- 
sent moment we have been shame- 
fully negligent on this head, and the 
consequence is, a very low standard, 
both of morals and of manners, in 
all the transmarine dominions of the 
Crown. Mr. Wakefield is alike frank 
and honest in his manner of dealing 
with this subject. He blames the 
Government for not making ade- 
quate provision for the religious 
wants of British emigrants, and de- 
clares, that ‘in many parts of some 
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colonies there is no religion at 
all.’ 

But Mr. Wakefield looks beyond 
the mere supply of clergymen and 
schoolmasters for means of counter- 
acting this evil. He knows that vital 
religion, if it be not learned within 
the domestic circle, is very hard to 
acquire elsewhere; and touches the 
right chord when he explains, that 
colonies which are not so constituted 
as to offer attractions to pure-minded 
women can never come togood. His 
observations on this head are pecu- 
liarly deserving of notice. 

It is impossible, within the com- 
pass of a single magazine article, to 
do anything like justice to all the 
points which Mr. Wakefield has 
undertaken to discuss, or to his 
manner of dealing with them. 
Enough, however, has been said to 
mark the estimate in which we 
hold his treatise, and to recommend 
it, as we now formally do, to the at- 
tention of our readers. They will 
find it singularly acute, distinct, and 
lucid, in all its arguments. The au- 
thor writes like one who has devoted 
a life-time to the study of a great 
question and mastered it. And the 
general principles for which he con- 
tends have our cordial approval, be- 
cause they are in agreement with 
sound policy and common sense. 


STANZAS. 


J 7HERE shall I follow thee, wild floating Symphony ? 
[ cannot wander in ether away ! 
While the soft volumes of vibrating harmony 
Melt into atmosphere, here I must stay. 


Where thy tuned cireles end man cannot know, 
Fading in distance the numbers live on ; 

Now joyful, now sighing, their sweet currents flow, 
And space must be passed ere the music be done. 


In the far empyrean sound voices of earth, 
To God the Creator low echoes are borne ; 

Each varying cadence appears a new birth, 
The cry of a child in a pathway forlorn. 


Farewell! ye lost notes—I can hear ye no more ; 
In vain would I follow your airy retreat ; 

So my heart chants a dirge for the strain that is o'er, 
Or a pxan to welcome another as sweet. 


A.C. S. 
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L’ENLUMINEUSE ; 


OR, THE THREE FLOWER-MARKETS OF PARIS. 


Scens I. 


HERE are, or there were, three 

principal Marchés aux Fleurs in 
Paris,—one on the Quay, one on the 
Boulevard St. Martin, and one on 
the Place de la Madeleine. These 
three flower- markets, like every 
thing else in this world, have their 
own caste, their own fashion and 
rank. Getting into railway phrase- 
ology as we are, we may designate 
them as first, second, and third classes. 
That on the Place de la Madeleine 
is the first class, at least in point of 
price, and, therefore, it appertains 
more especially to first-class people ; 
that on the Boulevard is the second 
class flower-market, and that on the 
Quay a third class, where you may 
find a flower to answer all the pur- 
poses a flower was designed for, and 
pay a third-class price for it. 

One bright Wednesday, the mar- 
ket on the Quay presented quite a 
charming spectacle. Flowers are 
the sole luxury of the poor and 
hard-working ; for young women who 
pass long summer days at ceaseless 
needlework, how sweet is it to repose 
their eyes a moment on a little ver- 
dure ; to cast a glance now and then 
on an opening bud, or inhale the 
fragrance breathed forth from open 
petals, even on the noisome air of a 
city lodging! ‘The pale mechanic 
places a pot of mignonette in his 
window, and sickly geraniums screen 
out the little air that can enter a 
London attic. A superfluity which 
gives a moment's happiness should 
be allowed to pass for a necessity. 
But in France fiowers are a necessity 
to the working people ; the humblest 
housekeeper, when she carefully 
appropriates her pence to sundry 
necessaries, reserves a sou for the 
modest bouquet which is to be laid 
over her other purchases. 

The flower-market on the Quay 
was that of the poor, or working 
ee: and there, on this bright 

Vednesday morning, might be seen 


* 


a very poor-looking and very little 
old man, whose air of decency and 
careful exterior seemed to say that 
his poverty arose from the goodness 
of his heart and the unworldly cha- 
racter of his mind. His old black 
clothes, although rain had incorpo- 
rated some dust in their texture, 
were scrupulously clean; and what 
was rather remarkable, especially as 
the little old man was French, they 
contrasted in colour with the white 
cravat so carefully disposed around 
his neck. He was small, thin, and 
shrivelled, with knees and shoulders 
rather bent, but his bright dark eyes 
shone with vivacity and benevolence, 
his lips closed in a smile, and he 
looked about him on the flowers, the 
flower-sellers, and flower-buyers, as 
if he were pleased with them and 
pleased with himself, and saw some 
beauty and some goodness in all that 
he looked upon. 

He walked along the Quay, ex- 
amining the plants near at hand or 
further off, admiring them at a dis- 
tance, or plunging his face among 
them to breathe their odours. At 
last selecting the most modest of the 
glowing ranks, he drew up to one of 
the marchandes des fleurs, who seemed 
disposed to notice his advances, and, 
pointing to a little pot of violets, 
said,— 

* How much for that ? 

‘That violet? Six sous! 

‘Ah! yes, truly! Six sous? 
You don’t say so to me? I am a man 
of experience!’ 

‘I don’t know if you often buy 
from others, but I know this is the 
first time I ever sold to you, re- 
turned Madame la Marchande, re- 
arranging her bouquets. 

‘Ah bah! No Wednesday or 
Saturday ever passes without my 
coming here. I adore flowers!’ said 
the little old man, clasping his hands 
on his breast; ‘and if I had a garden 
—oh, if I had a garden ! — it should 
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be charming! one flower-basket : but 
I have only a window, and that not 
large.’ All this time the eyes of the 
little old man were roving from 
flower to flower, from plant to plant ; 
he smelled some, touched others, but 
still returned to his first-love, the 
pot of violets. ‘Let ussee. I offer 
you two sous for this violet.’ 

‘Four; not less.’ 

* But I tell you I am a man of ex- 
perience. Every second month I 
change my flower-pot, and it is al- 
ways the violet ; it is not the dearest, 
certainly, but it is my favourite — it 
is the sweetest. Hold! there is your 
money.’ 

‘No, no! four sous, not less.’ 

The little old man had it in his 
hand, the other held forth two sous. 
On hearing these words he laid the 
violet down with a look of indigna- 
tion. 

‘If the gentleman will not buy it, 
I will, said a pretty little voice be- 
side him. The old man turned a 
reproving look on the speaker who 
had thus come to excite opposition 
and raise the price of the violet. It 
was curious to see how that slightly 
wrathful expression changed as he 
regarded his opponent. Two sweet 
and lively black eyes, well opened 
and full of intelligence, and ofa pretty 
degree of sauciness, looked, with a 
perfect unconsciousness of all wrong, 
into his; he saw a small, expressive, 
though rather retroussé nose, and 
one of the prettiest mouths in the 
world, the full, rosy lips, drawn into 
a smile so widely as to display the 
pearly teeth that seemed to laugh 
within it; — he saw, in short, a face 
at once fresh, pr and amiable, 
three agreeable qualities which 
could please even our little old man; 
and this united to the smallest, neat- 
est, most attractive little figure im- 
aginable. The girl was apparently 
about nineteen years of age, simply, 
but rather smartly dressed ; a pretty- 
coloured robe, a coquettish black 
apron, a shawl tastefully arranged on 
her very nicely-formed shoulders, 
and a dainty, but tiny cap, scarcely 
concealing the rich glossy hair it 
affected to cover. She was evidently 
of the working classes—une fille du 
peuple — but ber exact position it 
would be impossible to assign. In- 
stead of uttering a reprimand, the 
old man, with one hand placing the 
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disputed pot of violets in hers, with 
the other pulled off his well-worn 
hat, and, swinging it almost to the 
ground, said, with an air of gallantry 
which must have antedated revolu- 
tionary times,— 

‘I cannot regret that I am not to 
be the possessor of this flower, since 
it will belong to one as sweet.’ 

The young girl smiled, with a 
slight blush: such a compliment, 
from such a personage, deserved a 
smile of pleasure. 

* Ah, monsieur, pardon!’ she cried ; 
‘I spoke without thinking I might 
contradict your wishes. Pray keep 
the flower, monsieur, I will not buy it.’ 

‘No, truly, mademoiselle, I am 
too happy to yield it to you, since 
that gives you a pleasure; besides, 
she will not take my two sous for it. 
But, mademoiselle, allow me in re- 
turn the pleasure of carrying it home 
for you: the pot is not quite clean; 
it may soil your robe, or spoil your 
pretty mittens. I have nothing to 
spoil, as you see. And the old 
man glanced over his threadbare 
habiliments, and down to the tips of 
his well-cleaned shoes. 

The girl regarded him rather 
curiously, as he held the pot of 
violets pressed against his side, much 
after the manner in which a soldier 
holds his musket; and answered, 
with some archness,— 

‘Well, sir, I accept your offer, on 
condition that you will place the 
violet yourself on my window, and 
I forewarn you that that window is 
in the sixth story.’ 

* Mademoiselle, if it was on the 
tower of Notre Dame I would carry 
it there with joy!’ and then, with a 
smothered sigh not accordant with 
his old-fashioned gallantry, the little 
old man added, from a habit possibly 
of speaking to himself, ‘I have no- 
thing else to do just now.’ 

They set off together ; the you 
girl stopped before an old house, an 
entered a passage as dark as its out- 
ward aspect appeared to promise. 

‘ This is the house, sir. Take care! 
the passage is dark, and the stairs 
slippery; but when you get once 
hold of the balustrade you are safe.’ 

The little old man, pressing the 
pot of violets within one arm, groped 
with the other to find the auspicious 
balustrade. 

‘It is rather high, sir,’ continued 
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the lively girl, mounting quickly 
upwards : ‘rather high, you see ; one 
hundred and forty steps to ascend.’ 

‘I go on without counting,’ said 
the old monsieur, managing his 
breath as well as he could; ‘ but I 
think we must have nearly finished 
that number.’ 

‘Yes, here is the last; and the 
young girl, drawing a key from her 
pocket, threw open the door of a 
neat chamber, arranged not only 
with much care, but with somewhat 
of coquettish pretension. And now 
the reason of her having made the 
poor old man to mount to the sixth 
story became apparent. On a small 
round table stood all the preparatives 
for her breakfast ; all that had been 
wanting was a bunch of flowers, and 
Mademoiselle "Lena had gone to get 
some, and had brought home the pot 
of violets and the little old man ; and 
as she slily regarded the latter, it was 
obvious she knew more of him than 
he knew of her. 

‘Now, monsieur,’ said the pretty 
"Lena, ‘I hope as you have carried 
my violets up that long, dark stair- 
case, you will not object to partake of 
my modest breakfast. I have given 
you the pleasure of serving me, now, 
en revanche, you must let me have 
that of serving you.’ 

The little old man coloured, bowed, 
stepped backwards, and bowed again. 
He looked at the breakfast-table, 
and felt all the hesitation to accept 
the offer which the consciousness that 
it was a desirable one sometimes 
imparts. But a compromise with 
such delicacy appeared. 

‘Hah! mademoiselle, mademoi- 
selle!’ he cried, starting forward 
with outstretched hands as ‘Lena 
went to lift the pot of violets, ‘ the 
bargain is not complete. If I am to 
share your breakfast, you must per- 
mit me to fulfil my task, and place 
your emblem flower myself in your 
window. Suffer me to complete my 
work before I taste your tempting 
repast.’ 

Leaning together out of the win- 
dow they arranged the pot of violets. 

*Get some water,’ said *Lena, as 
she withdrew; ‘the earth is quite 
dry. There, in that caraffe—that 
will do. Now pour it on—now, get 


a saucer from the shelf, and put it 

under the pot to catch the water. 

Not that one, that is my best saucer 
VOL. XXXIX. NO. CCXXXI. 
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—yes, that other is right. Now move 
the pot a little more into the centre, 
it is not quite straight—it spoils the 
effect. There! all is right at pre- 
sent; and now breakfast is ready.’ 
For, while issuing her orders, the 
cunning little housekeeper had been 
engaging the old man’s attention, in 
order that she might make sundry 
little additions to her simple repast, 
which she would not have thought 
of for herself. There was more 
fruit put on the table and some 
small portion of vin ordinaire, and 
preparations made for a cup of café 
au lait. 

‘And now, Monsieur Célestine, 
she said, turning with a smile full of 
life and sweetness to her guest, ‘is 
it possible you have so entirely for- 
gotten me ?’ 

‘Forgotten you, mademoiselle !— 
one never forgets what is so charm- 
ing. Forgotten you! Since when ?’ 

‘Since I was your little pupil— 
petite dréle, you know, who drew 
figures instead of writing in her 
copy-book—-who was so fond of 
making little puppet-shows— eh, 
monsieur ?” 

The old man gazed with extended 
eyes, and arms pressed straight down 
by his sides, then ejaculated a long 
and wondering,— 

‘ Par exemple! the little "Lena, 
who used to fil her copy-book with 
scenes from the stage, and turn all 
my pupils into actors or actresses! 
Par exemple ! but, mademoiselle, you 
are grown a young woman.’ 

A hearty laugh was ‘Lena’s re- 
sponse. 

‘Yes, truly, Monsieur Célestine ; 
and will, I fear, grow to be an old 
one. So now that monsieur has 
found out at last that it was his 
little pupil came to bid against him, 
and raise the price of the pot of vio- 
lets, he will allow her, en revanche, 
to give him some breakfast.’ 

The little old man advanced a few 
steps, took "Lena’s hand by the tips 
of the fingers, bowed low, and pressed 
his lips upon it. 

* Quite a scene, quite a scene!’ she 
cried, with another laugh ; and, cl ip- 
ping her pretty hands with plea- 
sure, ‘ Allons! ullons! let us break- 
fast.’ 

* And, mademoiselle,’ said old Cé- 
lestine, as he commenced with good 
appetite the offered meal, ‘your good 

T 
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father, and pious mother, where are 
they? It is so long since I gave 
lessons in writing.’ 

‘Ah, monsieur, let us not speak 
of what gives pain !’ "Lena said, has- 
tily, and with a change of counte- 
nance which shewed that warm feeling 
lay beneath a volatile manner. ‘ My 
dear parents! they are no more in 
this world; it is more than four 
i since my father left me alone— 

was just fifteen then—my good 
mother went to heaven first.’ 

‘An orphan? poor child! 
what did you do in . 

‘Monsieur Dupré the father, took 
me to live in his house. I lived 
there until about six months ago, 
when Monsieur Dupré the father 
died, and I could not live with Mon- 
sieur Dupré the son—at least, that 
is to say, not then.’ 

‘ Poor orphan! poor orphan!’ re- 
peated the old man. ‘So you are 
alone ?” 

* Toute seule, toute seule, said "Lena, 
smiling through the tears she wanted 
to dispel. ‘ But then, you see I have 
so much to do—always at work ; 
and when one worksalways, why, you 


And 


know one amuses one’s self very well.’ 
‘And what do you work at, ma- 
demoiselle ?” 
* Je suis enlumineuse,’ replied Lena, 
pons at a little side-table, where 


ay a mass of drawings, rough 
sketches, and coloured figures decked 
in all rainbow tints. ‘I illustrate 
works of fancy,’ she added, putting 
back her head, and casting down 
her eyes with an air of mock pe- 
dantry. 

‘Mademoiselle!’ the old man ejacu- 
lated, with a gaze of sudden interest, 
* you illustrate works! that is, you, 
by your pencil, embody in tangible 
forms the glorious imaginations which 
the author shadows forth in words ; 
you transfer ideas into things; you 
materialise mind—in fact, you illus- 
trate authors!’ 

Another laugh from ’Lena. 

*Oh yes! I represent all the ideas 
of Blue Beard while he holds his 
wife’s hair in one hand and his 
scimitar in the other; and shew all 
the glorious imaginations of Tom 
Thumb when he was riding on the 
butterfly’s back, and transfer his 
ideas into form when he is swallowed 
by the cow with the thistle to which 
he was tied.’ 
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The little old man had rested his 
joined hands on the table; he was 
gazing across it full into the spark- 
ing eyes of the pretty enlumineuse, 
as if lost in amaze, and unable to 
think whether her account of the 
bent of her genius were sober mat- 
ter-of-fact or not. 

* Mais enfin, he said at length, 
‘you are connected with literature, 
mademoiselle ?” 

* Sans doute,’ replied "Lena, assum- 
ing a countenance as grave, ‘ since I 
have just illustrated the story of 
Mother Goose.’ 

‘Well, mademoiselle, and I also, I 
have never renounced my penchant 
for literature; I am no longer by 
profession a writing-master, I am an 
author only. I have been so for 
many years, even while I retained 
the heteer profession ; but now, ma- 
demoiselle, now I follow only the 
glorious career of an author.’ 

‘Indeed !’ was ’Lena’s response— 
* Monsieur Célestine auteur!’ and 
she made him a little bow of saluta- 
tion across the table. ‘Ah! it is a 
charming title. Your name is then 
renowned, and I, here so retired 
from the world, I have never heard 
of it, not even when I carried home 
to the publishers my illuminations.’ 

* Mademoiselle, such is the fate of 
genius,’ replied Célestine, rather 
mournfully. ‘Not that I mean to 
pretend, no—but after death, ah!’ 
exclaimed the little old man, clasping 
his hands, and throwing up his eyes 
in an ecstasy of real devotion—‘ ah! 
we may say, in more senses than one, 
that after death comes glory!’ 

‘Then, in fact, you have pub- 
lished ?’ said ’Lena. 

* Mademoiselle, I have wished to 
publish.’ 

‘Oh! 

‘It is true: Yes, I have wished to 
publish ; but something—I know not 
what—we should not be rash: the 
ancients recommended deliberation ; 
and, besides, the taste of our age is 
trivial. Yes, it must be confessed it 
is trivial ; it has opened a career for 
you, mademoiselle—that is natural ; 
but to me, you see—to me, it is not 
suited: one must wait. I wish to 
have all my manuscripts ready for 
the press; but I do not, in fact, ex- 
pect to see them published during 
my life; but after my death ——’ 

‘Ah! that is noble!’ said little 
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*Lena, in a state of exaltation. ‘ You 
would wish the booksellers, or, in 
short, any one in the world, to be- 
nefit by your labours, if you your- 
self never can do so: but, meantime, 
if you do not print, my dear Mon- 
sieur Célestine, what do you do ?” 

‘I write.’ 

‘True; but if you do not teach 
writing, and if you do not sell your 
writings P’ 

‘Ah! c’est vrai, c'est vrai!’ said 
the poor little man, shrugging his 
shoulders with a rather woful look. 
‘Yes, chére demoiselle, there is an- 
other trial to which genius is sub- 
jected in this life; even the noblest, 
purest, most exalted minds, must 
stoop to think about meat, and drink, 
and fire, and lodging, and all those 

r, paltry things, which are quite 
neath their attention, but which 
it is really hard to do without.’ 

‘ Very hard, indeed, said ‘Lena, 
preparing herself a little cup of café 
au lait, and throwing Monsieur Cé- 
lestine a knowing glance of her 
laughing eye. 

‘But then, what is to be done ?” 
he continued. ‘ What is life for if 
talent is not to be employed ; if the 
powers of the mind are to be devoted 
to gaining food and clothing for the 

y; or if the fingers only are to 
be employed in writing, when the 
thoughts of the soul are not to be 
transmitted to paper? Ah! dear 
young lady, it is one thing to trace 
on paper certain characters which 
other hands are to copy and then 
may destroy, and to trace those 
which you know will live after you, 
which exalt your own soul, and will 
exalt those of your fellow-creatures 
when yours is in eternity. Oh! it 
is truly different; and when we 
think of this we do not care to sell 
our writings, we only wish to know 
they will be in print.’ 

‘Well,’ said "Lena, ‘I rejoice to 
have met you, for I, too, am ambi- 
tious of fame; I, too, wish to com- 
mence a brilliant career. You will 
sympathise with me, you can advise 
me. My penchant is for the stage— 
I wish to Se an actress.’ 

The old man started; he opened 
his eyes, but their expression changed 
to one like that of fear. 

‘An actress? You, pretty child! 


Ee little orphan! you an actress! 
eaven forbid!’ 
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‘What?’ cried "Lena, ‘ would you 
discourage me? You say we must 
follow the bent of our genius, the 
force of our inspirations.’ 

‘True. Genius is a noble thing: 
and genius will sometimes take the 
direction of the stage,’ said the old 
man, thoughtfully ; but then ——’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ "Lena interrupted, ‘my 
ee has quite run on the stage 
ong since. Why, see now, Mon- 
sieur Célestine, ever since I began to 
illuminate I longed to act: in fact, 

ou know it was acting on paper 
instead of acting on the boards; and 
Iam sure I should have performed 
Beauty and the Beast a hundred 
times over if I had had any one to 
take the part of the Beast —that good 
Dupré, certainly, might have made 
a very good Beast. I drew Mon- 
sieur Beast walking away from the 
eo the other day, saying, 
—‘ Will you be my wife, Beauty?’ 
and Beauty sitting at the table, 
says,— No, Beast.’ And’Lena’s lit- 
tle nose actually looked some degrees 
more retroussé. 

‘Do you allude to Monsieur 
Dupré pére ? mademoiselle, de- 
manded the old man. 

‘No; to Monsieur Dupré /ils.’ 

‘And would Monsieur Dupré fils 
perform his part to the satisfaction 
of Beauty if he said,—‘ Will you be 
my wife?’ asked Célestine. 

*Lena burst out laughing. 

‘Oh! I assure you, so far as that 
part goes, he has rehearsed it many 
a time; but it won’t do— poor 
Dupré is nothing in the world but 
a grocer. Bah! to sell plums and 
sugar—to be a grocer’s wife! No, 
Beast, no!’ 

‘But Beauty took the Beast after 
all, mademoiselle.’ 

‘But the Beast changed into a 
prince.’ 

‘Not until she loved him. Ah, 
it was her love turned the Beast 
into the beautiful prince.’ 

*Lena looked down and smiled. 

‘ C"est égal, monsieur,’ she said, after 
a pause, ‘my beast must remain a 
beast for ever. You see my incli- 
nation is for the theatre: I long for 
éclat. Only think, to appear in 
public, to Be applauded by crowds, 
to wear such charming costumes, to 
perform such various parts, to hear 
a young nobleman declare his ado- 
ration, to feel one’s self a princess! 
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Oh, yes! I must follow my inspi- 
ration. I have dreamed of this 
while illuminating Le petit Poucet! 
Look you here,’ and, jumping from 
the table, she ran to fetch a little 
coloured daub of a great butterfly, 
with the wonderful Tom Thumb on 
its back. ‘There! to soar about 
like le petit Poucet, that is my 
fancy, and not to be the wife of a 
grocer.’ 

‘But, mademoiselle, petit Poucet 
got a sad fall; you know the spider's 
breath put an end to his career. Ah, 
chére demviselle ! the world is often 
like the spider's breath to the ardent 
spirit, the aspiring mind, the feeling 
heart of youth !’ 

‘So you would discourage me!’ 
*Lena, with evident disappointment, 
answered. ‘I thought that you, 
who felt the fire of genius yourself, 
would rather promote it in another.’ 

‘Ah!’ cried Célestine, ‘it is a 
noble thing to be called to the aid of 
Genius, to fan that sacred flame 
which is not destined to expire with 
the mortal breath; but then, in 
fact, the good grocer, mademoiselle, 
what would he say to your following 
what you consider to be your vo- 
cation ?” 

"Lena laughed, but she coloured 
also, and looked a little saddened. 

‘ Ma foi! she cried, ‘ he would say 
I was not fit to be a grocer’s wife, 
that is all; but I can do without 
him if I can only be on the stage.’ 

* Mademoiselle,’ said the old man, 
‘it is an honour to be asked for 
advice, but it is sometimes difficult 
to give it, and it is sometimes more 
difficult to get it taken when given. 
I will, however, tell you my senti- 
ments. After mature consideration, 
it appears to me that the married 
state is not friendly to the exercise 
of genius, seeing that varieties of 
cares, occupations, and relationships, 
tend to prevent that absorption of 
the mental faculties which is ne- 
cessary to the production of great 
works, and the sacred fire of genius 
grows dim in the distractions of 
domestic life. Ideas may take root 
in the busy scenes of the world, but 
they must be matured in retirement 
and abstraction; therefore, made- 
moiselle, after many years’ con- 
sideration, 1 have formed an opinion 
that Iam not now disposed to change, 
namely, that the single state of 
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existence is that most propitious to 
the human genius. I cannot, there- 
fore, advise you not to incline to the 
same, although it appears that Mon- 
sieur Dupré fils is of a different 
opinion, and although it may be 
possible that, during the lifetime of 
Monsieur Dupré pére, you, while 
residing under his roof, may, by the 
influence of propinquity, have been 
the cause of strengthening that pre- 
judice. I do not, then, combat your 
disinclination to the marriage state, 
nor to the particular one of a grocer's 
wife. You wish to devote your 
genius to higher pursuits. Good! 
but, chére demoiselle, it is certain 
that your genius, which first shewed 
itself in illustrating fairy tales, took 
the direction of the stage from that 
simple accident. Now you have, by 
another accident, the accident merely 
of a meeting in the flower-market on 
the Quay, and buying a pot of 
violets, been brought into contact 
with a kindred spirit, into commu- 
nion with a mind that appreciates 
the sacred fire which glows within 
your own. Now, may not the path 
of literature invite you, and draw 
= from the more glittering, but 
ess noble, one to which your fancy 
has inclined ?’ 

"Lena kept looking steadfastly at the 
speaker, but was evidently mystified 
as to his meaning. 

‘If I were to read you daily a 
portion of my works, my child, 
continued the old man—‘I have 
more than thirty manuscripts quite 
prepared for the press, but which I 
am sure will never be put to press 
during my life-time—if I were to read 
them to you your genius would, I 
think, be led to those pursuits in 
which I have spent the greater part 
of my existence.’ 

‘Ah! good Monsieur Célestine, 
your genius is not at all like mine— 
the sacred fire in your breast burns 
quite in another manner,’ said "Lena. 
* Mine is only like a lucifer match, it 
will strike fire and be out in a 
moment ; besides, I have no patience. 
I fear not even your thirty manu- 
scripts would make me content to 
wait till after my death in order to 
please the world and to be admired.’ 

Célestine heaved a sigh, and shook 
his head; he thought there was 
something wrong, something that re- 
quired correction in this young mind, 
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but he knew not exactly how to set 
about the correction; and, alas! it 
was a fearful risk to leave it to 
correct itself. 

‘At least, mademoiselle, you have 
studied the drama; you have im- 
bibed the spirit of our dramatic 

ts; you are familiar with Racine, 

oltaire ——’ 

‘That may be supposed,’ "Lena 
interrupted; ‘but, monsieur, my 
taste is quite a natural one: and, 
besides, it is solely for comedy, and 
for the comic opera. Vive l’opéra 
comique !—ah! voila ce que jaime f 

‘Here is what you inn, Made- 
moiselle ’Lena !—but have you really 
said so?’ cried a rather comic voice 
at the door; and there, peepin 
through it, appeared a curly blac 
head, and very sufficiently good- 
looking face. 

"Lena uttered a pretty, affected 
little cry, jumped up, and, turning 
her back on the door, hid her laugh- 
ing countenance in her open hands, 
and stood exactly as if she were per- 
forming a part on the boards. 

‘Monsieur Dupré fis,’ she said 
in a whisper intended for the old 
man; and, in what is called a play- 
house whisper, added for the amuse- 
ment of the other, ‘ Ah, he is here, 
he has heard me—I have betrayed 
myself!’ 

The young grocer entered quite 
into the spirit of the scene, pretend- 
ing, and perhaps not finding it diffi- 
cult to pretend, to take the decla- 
ration of her love as if addressed to 
himself; and "Lena, though at last 
she protested that he overacted his 
part, and though she played her 
own with a vast deal of coquetry, 
gave the wondering little old man 
good reason to imagine that her 
‘No, Beast !’ might be by no means 
so emphatic as she had just pro- 
nounced it. He stared at the young 
actors, and began to doubt whether 
the genius of the pretty enlumineuse 
was altogether unsuited to a grocer’s 
wife. 

The old man and the young lover 
went away together: the former felt 
a beam of social love shine into 
his solitary heart; he thought he 
had found a kindred mind in that of 
Mademoiselle "Lena. Many a time 
he had sought a literary acquaint- 
ance ; but always met a rebuff, or, on 
acquaintance, a disappointment: au- 


thors and their works are not al- 
ways alike, more than parents and 
children. Now he had found this 
girl of genius and talent who would 
appreciate him, look up to him; it 
was the commencement of his social 
existence. He had something ex- 
ternal to think of; he had found 
something to interest him beyond 
the reveries of his own drowsy yet 
still working brain. 

‘ And this Mademoiselle ’Lena,’ he 
said, as he walked along with the 
young grocer, ‘she is a very pro- 
mising genius.’ 

‘A promising genius! Pooh! we 
don’t want genius! She is a very 
charming girl; a sweet, dear, good 
little creature.’ 

‘She may make a good actress.’ 

‘Actress! parbleu! are you mad, 
monsieur ?—you mean a good wife! 
Yes, that she will. I love her, I 
have loved her all my life; and, 
despite her coquetry, I believe she 
loves me in her heart: but she never 
told me so. Ciel! what I would 
give to hear her say it! And I could 
make her happy too, keep her com- 
fortable,—she should have done with 
her fairy-tale pictures for ever. Yes, 
I feel it, I know it, I could make 
*Lena happy !’ 

‘And she?’ said the little old 
man, peering up his inquiring eyes 
into those of young Dupré, ‘and 
she, think you she could make you 
happy ?’ 

‘She? oh! and the young grocer, 
stretching forth both his arms to 
their full extent, let them fall across 
his breast, pressing it with a fervid 
clasp for his sole response. 

* Happiness !’ muttered the old man 
to himself,—‘ happiness! ought it to 
be sacrificed to fame, or to what we 
call the good of others? is not the 
last sometimes a name for the first? 
*Lena can do no good on the stage— 
*Lena can make others happy without 
fame.’ 

The acquaintance of the little old 
man and the young enlumineuse pro- 
gressed rapidly. He was proud to 
reclaim his pupil, and believed her 
now to be his literary protégée ; she, 
solitary and unprotected, was pleased 
with his harmless character and 
amused with his originality. He 
heard her recite, he wished to give 
her lessons in declamation after the 
manner of the ancients; but ’Lena 
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was disappointed, he did not encou- 
rage her taste for the stage, and he 
mortified her vanity by doubting her 
talents for it. She had too much 
lightness of heart, perhaps too much 
levity of mind, to Tisten to his rea- 
sonings. She began to weary of 
them, and sometimes she was out 
when he had climbed up the one 
hundred and forty steps. On such 
occasions there was fastened outside 
her door a little piece of paper bear- 
ing the words, Eile est sortie. 

But one day the tired visitor per- 
ceived that the writing was not 
*Lena’s, he was too good a critic of 
that art not to see that it was in a 
bolder and better hand—a masculine 
hand ; and stopping to examine it he 
heard voices in her room—they were 
acting a play, he heard it quite 
plain. 

Monsieur Célestine retired, not a 
little displeased with the pretty enlu- 
mineuse for excluding him. He was 
too much offended to go to the sixth 
story very soon again; but he could 
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not retain his resentment, ‘Lena had 
become almost necessary to him. 
He left the thirtieth revision of his 
thirty manuscripts and went forth 
to see once more his interesting 
literary pupil. But the pretty en- 
lumineuse was gone —actually gone ; 
there was no Elle est sortie on the 
door, the words in great letters were, 
a@ Louer. Mademoiselle *Lena had 
left her lodgings; no one could tell 
where she had gone. She was gone 
—roila tout.  Ceélestine naturally 
sought her at the house of Dupré 
fils; but the young grocer looked 
as sad as himself, and echoed his 
words,— 

‘What has become of Mademoi- 
selle "Lena ?” 

Weeks passed away, and that 
question remained unanswered. Cé- 
lestine began to think of the lively 
little girl as of a sunbeam that broke 
on his wintry day and caused its 
absence to be more felt by its brief 
ee. As for Dupré fils he 

ept his thoughts to himself. 


Scene II. 


A bright spring day had come. 
Oh, it was so bright, so redolent of 
youth and hope, and the promise of 
all good, it made even the heart of 
the little old man to sing for joy! 
He walked round the Chateau d’Eau, 
and surveyed the second-rate flower- 
market of Paris. All flowers of the 
season were there, and some which 
were made to blossom out of their 
season. He aspired only to a pot of 
violet ; one was there: he demanded 
the price. Alas, it was a sou dearer 
and not a bit better than the violets 
on the Quai aux Fleurs! 

Chose inentendue! cries the little 
man, in some indignation. 

* Permit me to present it to you, 
monsieur, says a sweet, but rather 
conceited little voice, beside him. 

He turned ; there was’Lena. She 
had just bought a budding rose-tree. 
He gazed: yes, it was her face, but 
not her dress,—not her simple air. 
The brown merino robe, the coquet- 
tish cap, the smart little apron, were 
changed for a more ambitious attire. 

* Mademoiselle Lena!’ cried the 
little old man, swinging his hat down 
to the ground, but raising his eyes 
to the fine ribands of her bonnet, and 
drawing them down to the delicately- 


clothed foot that peeped forth from 
her robe a volants. 

* Monsieur,’ replied "Lena, inclining 
affectedly in return to his salutation. 

* Mademoiselle, where are you?’ 
cried the little old man. 

* Me voici,’ replied ’ Lena, inclining 
again. 

* Mais enfin, where, where do you 
lodge? It is no longer on the sixth 
= 
‘ No, itis on the third,’ said "Lena, 
smiling with her usual archness; 
‘one descends, you know, generally, 
in the world. But will you come 
and see where I am, since you cannot 
see me here ?’ 

‘ Not see you! Ah, mademoiselle, 
mademoiselle, you make me a cruel 
reproach! But pardon me, how is 
one to know, to understand, since 
they have abolished faith in the 
fairies? You lodge on the third; 
you wear a bonnet, a handsome robe 
a volants, and you buy a budding 
rose-tree in the flower-market on 
the Boulevard, instead of a pot of 
violets on the Quai aux Fleurs!’ 

‘ All that is easily explained, my 
dear professor of writing,—pardon 
me, my dear Mr. Author,’ "Lena an- 
smeed. *I am no longer enlumi- 
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neuse; I am an actress. But will 
ews carry my rose-tree, and come 

ome with me as you did after our 
first flower-market rencontre ?’ 

‘ Ah, willingly, with the greatest 
possible happiness!’ cried the old 
man, with difficulty raising the flower- 
pot in his arms. 

‘It is too heavy, pray don’t mind 
it,’ said "Lena. 

* Mademoiselle, any burden borne 
in your service must be light,’ was 
the reply. 

"Lena smiled and walked on, the 
little old man hobbling beside her, 
and murmuring to himself, ‘ Actress! 
actress!’ But he could not get 
beyond that first idea implanted in 
his brain. ’Lena ushered him into a 
pretty apartment, consisting of two 
rooms,—one a small salon, furnished 
with some taste and a good deal of 
display. 

‘Is it possible?’ asked Célestine, 
looking round as if awaking from a 
dream, before he took the arm-chair 
she offered him. ‘ Anactress! Why, 
mademoiselle, it was only the other 
day you discovered your genius, and 
now to bring it before the public! 
I don’t understand that. I have not 
published my first work yet, and it 
is more than thirty years since ——’ 

* Since you discovered yours,’ *Lena 
broke in. ‘ Yes, that is probable: 
but, monsieur, some fruits gain fla- 
vour by keeping, and some turn to 
decay; your genius is of the first, 
mine of the latter order. I must 
use mine while it is fresh,—green, 
perhaps, they would call it; but 
yours may be kept till ——’ 

An almost imperceptible lifting of 
her pretty shoulders finished a speech 
too saucy for the gravity of the little 
old man’s comprehension. 

* But, mademoiselle, in fact, where 
are you ?—that is to say, where are 
you engaged, or do you but jest?’ 

‘Nothing is more, certain,’ said 
"Lena; ‘ and there is an entrée for you 
to my theatre this evening. I have 
actually made my début. I have 
been so fortunate as to meet with a 

tron,—and the girl slightly co- 
oured,—‘ one who encouraged m 
talent, who gave me his interest. t 
met him some time ago when I was 
shewing the bookseller my illustra- 
tions. So, in short, I played at a 
private theatre with which that gen- 
tleman was connected ; and then he 
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got me an engagement with a 
manager: it is a very good one. I 
am the fashion now,—Mademoiselle 
de Lys, the pretty young débutante ! 
You have seen me, without doubt, 
on the placards and handbills ?’ 

‘And you are Mademoiselle de 
Lys!’ cried the old man, stupified 
with wonder. 

*Lena curtsied. 

‘ 1 was always fond of flowers, you 
know; so when I had to choose a 
name for my début I chose that. 
But come and see me act, I must go 
to a rehearsal now.’ 

The old man descended the stairs. 

‘ Precocious, precocious!’ he mur- 
mured to himself: ‘if she had stu- 
died, thought, felt, before she acted! 
But she has genius, life, a pretty 
person, and youth. This will give 
temporary éclat, at least.’ 

The doors of the theatre no sooner 
opened than old Célestine entered 
them and secured a good place: it 
was one of the small theatres of 
Paris. Mademoiselle de Lys ap- 
peared as a farmer’s daughter. She 
was dressed with a charming sim- 
plicity which highly became her ; 
she was young, unsophisticated, and 
from the class of the people. They 
were more disposed to be pleased 
than to criticise ; she looked so pretty, 
so fresh and piquante, with her na- 
tive colour heightened by modesty 
and pleasure. Her faltering was 
thought delightful; her faults were 
imputed to timidity, and were ap- 

lauded. Some harsher souls sent 
orth a few groans, but the applause 
prevailed. Poor Célestine, in spite 
of his prejudices, felt proud of his 
pupil; he had certainly given her 
essons in writing, and he ¢hought he 
had taught her elocution. When 
the curtain fell he hurried out to 
meet her. He saw her coming along 
the passage, looking the very repre- 
sentative of self-complacent happi- 
ness; her rosy cheeks more deeply 
blushing, her cherry lips opening 
with an elated smile. But Lena was 
not alone, and the little old man felt a 
pang in his very heart when he saw 
the face that leaned over her shoulder, 
and overheard the words of adula- 
tion that were whispered in her ear. 

* That fine gentleman is her pa- 
tron,’ he said to himself. ‘ Poor 
*Lena! poor child! she would be better 
without one!’ 
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Mademoiselle de Lys started at 
the abrupt salutation of the shabbily- 
dressed old man who presented him- 
self before her. Looking at her 
patron she said,— 

‘ This is Monsieur Célestine, the 
celebrated author.’ 

Oh, how the last words tingled in 
the ears of the poor old man! for 
how many weary days did they repay 
him! ‘Célestine, the celebrated au- 
thor!’ Hedreamed that they would 
be spoken after his death, but not in 
his life. ‘Lena’s conscience gave a 
twinge ; she wished to make her 
poor friend great, lest his acquaint- 
ance should make her little, in the 
estimation of the finer man who at- 
tended her to the fiucre that was to 
convey her home. So she dropped 
back, and holding Célestine by his 
hand, desired him to come and con- 
gratulate her the next day at dinner. 

He went home well pleased. "Lena, 
he thought, had great natural talent, 
but it was uncultivated ; she wanted 
taste and experience. Shé¢ would 
succeed in simple pieces and low 
characters, but if the flattery of her 
patron should make her aspire to 
others, then, said Célestine, ‘she is 
lost.’ 

The ¢tée-d-téte dinner was delight- 
ful. ‘Lena talked, laughed, danced, 
sung, and acted, for the sole benefit 
of the little old man; but more than 
this did she charm him by sitting 
patiently while he read more than « 
dozen pages of his many manuscripts, 
not one word of which she compre- 
hended. True, she was mentally 
rehearsing her part for her next ap- 
pearance; it was one she had long 
desired to fill, and her patron had 
got it assigned to her. It was the 
principal character in the piece, that 
of a princess: her costume was to be 
brilliant. Poor little "Lena’s head 
was nearly giddy. Her sager friend 
shook his: in his opinion, the style 
of the farmer's daughter was more 
adapted to her than that of royalty. 
But Mademoiselle de Lys assumed 
her grand airs, gave him a card of 
entrée, and said, Nous verrons. 

*‘ And Monsieur Dupré,’ said Cé- 
lestine, thinking, perhaps, of her 
patron, ‘is he never to have any 
part in the drama ?—not even to act 
the Beast, though the Beauty plays 
hers so well ?’ 

‘Ah, that poor Dupré!’ cried 
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"Lena, affectedly. ‘ Here, you shall 
take him also an entrée; and you 
may tell him I shall make too good 
&@ princess to make a grocer’s wife.’ 

Célestine took the card,—which, 
in fact, he had wished to get, and 
posted off to the young grocer. 

‘ Well, my friend,’ said he, ‘ have 
you heard of Mademoiselle de Lys?’ 

‘ The young actress who does not 
rouge ?’ said Dupré, rather gloomily. 
* Yes, I have heard of her; but that 
does not interest me.’ 

‘No! Have you heard of Made- 
moiselle ’Lena ?’ 

‘*Lena! Speak—what—is she— 
married ?’ 

‘ Well, "Lena is Mademoiselle de 
Lys. It is so, and there is a card of 
entrée to see her next Thursday. 
She sent it to you.’ 

* What did she say?’ asked Du- 
ré, leaning against the drawers be- 
hind him, as if struck motionless with 

amazement. 

‘ She said,’ replied the simple old 
man, ‘that I might tell you you 
would see she made too good a 
princess ever to make a grocers wife.’ 

Dupré held a large paper of coffee 
in his hands; he sprung forward in 
an impulse of passion, and dashed it 
on the counter. 

‘Tell her, in return, he cried, 
‘that so I fling from me every thought 
of an actress-wife ; tell her I despise 
her trade far more than she does 
mine !’ 

How long his speech or his mes- 
sage continued the astonished old 
man knew not, for the singular waste 
of coffee wholly absorbed him: he 
busied himself in gathering into a 
paper the odoriferous grains which 
were scattered about. 

‘ There, monsieur, there is your 
entrée; and see, I have gathered up 
all this coffee.’ 

‘ Throw both in the street,’ growled 
Dupré. 

‘ Parbleu! the man is mad. Ah! 
true, he is in love. Strange thing 
love !—intellect disordered. Ah!’ 
muttered old Célestine, sweeping the 
brown berries into his paper. ‘I 
have an opinion, Monsieur Dupré— 
it may not be original, there is little 
originality in the world ; but I have 
an opinion that an author's style is 
greatly formed by the beverage on 
which he writes. I think all authors 
should drink coffee; and the little 
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old man, having swept in all the 
berries the paper would hold, folded 
it up, and conveying it into his coat 
pocket, said,—‘ So you will not go 
to see Mademoiselle de Lys ” 

* Mademoiselle de Fiddlestick !’ 
cried the young grocer. ‘ Yes, I will 
fo, that I may hiss her off the stage. 

ell her so if she asks you.’ 

The little old man gazed on Dupré 
as if he saw him at once transformed 
into a demon. 

‘Monsieur,’ he said, solemnly, ‘if 
you uttered one hiss for Mademoi- 
selle "Lena, the serpent’s sting would 
be left in your breast for ever. Yes,’ 
he continued, with the earnestness 
that made him unconscious of speak- 
ing to any one but himself, ‘ yes, 
to genius, condemnation is exquisite 
pain ; to an aspirant to fame, public 
reprobation is an incurable wound : 
therefore it is wisdom to refrain 
from coming before that mighty cen- 
sor, the public, until the tomb in- 
tervenes between us and its praise or 
blame; when flattery cannot elate, 
or condemnation appal—then, yes 
then——’ he went on in a lower 
voice, until sinking into the habits 
of his solitude he mumbled almost 
inwardly the concluding words, — 
‘then is the time to publish!’ and so 
saying, he walked out of the grocer’s 
shop, his thoughts again busy with 
his thirty manuscripts. 

‘And what did Monsieur Dupré 
say to you?’ asked ’Lena, with some 
curiosity. 

Célestine, who had a child-like 
habit of repeating facts just as they 
were, answered without hesita- 
tion,— 

‘He threw a great bag of coffee 
on the counter, and scattered it all 
about, and told me to tell you he 
would fling an actress-wife from him 
in like manner.’ 

‘Hah!’ "Lena ejaculated, and 
changed countenance. ‘Why will 
he go to see me, then, if he is so 
furious?” she demanded again. ‘ Did 
he send no other message ?” 

‘He told me to say he would go 
to hiss you off the stage, mademoi- 
selle ; but that was a bad thought— 
it was anger—he will not do it.’ 

"Lena turned very pale. 

‘Monsieur Célestine,’ she said, ‘is 
it true ? was he so base, so mean, so 
spiteful ? ‘ Ah!’ she cried, dropping 
on a chair, ‘if he were to hiss me! 
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if he were to carry out his wicked 
thought ! 

Célestine was sorry he had been 
so literal; he assured the youn 
actress that her angry lover had 
only spoken in the first burst of vex- 
ation, and had already come to a 
better mind. He succeeded in calm- 
ing her; and, waving her adieu, she 
left him with a restored countenance. 

At an early hour on Thursday 
evening, Monsieur Célestine repaired 
by appointment to the house of the 
young grocer, in order to have a cup 
of his favourite beverage before going 
to the spectacle. While sipping some 
of the excellent café noir which he 
believed to be essential to authors, 
and gravely propounding his opinion 
as to its effects on the style of their 
writings, Dupré stood before him 
with his large eyes fastened on his 
face, as if intently listening to his 
dreamy discourse, but suddenly 
stretching forth his hands, he laid 
them on the old man’s shoulders, 
causing him to lean backwards, until 
his whole attention was roused, and 
his face directed fully to the agitated 
one of his young host. 

‘Monsieur Célestine,’ said Dupré, 
‘you know "Lena—have you influ- 
ence with her ?” 

‘ Ye—es—yes, undoubtedly yes,’ 
he answered, gaining conviction of 
the fact as he spoke. ‘ But, Monsieur 
Dupré, it is only the influence which 
mind can possess over mind; only 
the influence which mature genius 
can have over immature, that is all, 
monsieur. She listens to my manu- 
scripts with great delight and bene- 
fit. Inever read them to any one else 
now, for it is only after death —— 

‘ Monsieur Célestine,’ cried Dupré, 
in a voice that terrified the little old 
man, who began to fear he had 
grown jealous, ‘if you have influ- 
ence with that girl, save her!’ and 
he released the old man’s shoulders 
with a jerk that nearly upset him. 

‘You think, then,’ he said, hesita- 
ting, ‘you perhaps think that she 
has mistaken her vocation ?” 

‘Vocation! yes, if you will, she 
has mistaken it. Her vocation is in 
my house—in my heart; her voca- 
tion is to make others happy, to be 
happy, to die happy; to die on the 
bosom of love, or to weep happy 
tears over the cold heart that loved 
her : the vocation of her loving heart 
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is to be the centre of a fund circle 
who will call her wife, mother, 
friend, or mistress; not to be the 
poor, mercenary puppet of an exhi- 
bition; not to be a creature admired, 
followed, and flattered for a month 
or a year, and left to die neglected 
and forgotten.’ 

Poor Célestine was much struck 
by this burst of feeling; and his 
ever-working mind rapidly followed 
out the ideas Dupré’s speech pre- 
sented. 

‘My friend,’ he said, ‘I beiieve, 
now, that Mademoiselle "Lena would 
be happier as a grocer’s wife than 
she ever will be in her career of 
Princess.’ 

‘ Bravo! bravo!’ cried Dupré, 
with a kindling countenance. ‘ Now 
you speak like a man of sense. Keep 
to that, now; use your influence 
with her; get her off the stage; 
teach her to see her true vocation; 
then—no matter, you shall write on 
coffee all the days of your life, at all 
events.’ 

‘ Monsieur Dupré,’ answered Céles- 
tine, ‘I have seen the snares that 
must beset a girl of genius in such a 
career as she has chosen. I recom- 


mended to her, in pee the 


less noisy and more honourable one 
which I have myself aimed to pur- 
sue as a man of letters. I will do 
your wish, I will try to save her; 
not for the sake of the coffee you 
promise—although I consider it a 
public duty for authors to drink 
coffee—but because I love her as 
my child.’ 

They were in good time at the 
theatre, and got a front seat parterre. 
Dupré never spoke; the little old 
man soliloquised till the curtain rose 
and discovered the Princess sitting 
in state. Then the young grocer took 
one long gaze at his former simple 
love. Under other circumstances the 
scene might have afforded him a 
hearty laugh. The assumption of 
regal state by ‘Lena Marbout re- 
minded him of the mock dignity of 
early “days, when _— played at 
kings and queens together. But he 
was close enough to the stage to see 
plainly the pretty, coquettish, but 
every-day features, which had so 
long been mingled with his house- 
hold dreams, which had presented 
themselves before him in all the ar- 
rangements of his little ménage— 
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when he fancied he saw the little 
retroussé nose looking more retroussé 
at some of his bachelor proceedings, 
and the pretty smiling mouth smil- 
ing more complacently at others: a 
sigh or groan burst from his very 
heart as he saw all these household 
visions end in the scene before him ; 
the Princess was forgotten—his lost 
love filled his thoughts. 

Old Célestine was differently em- 
ae: the Princess alone occupied 
him. 

‘Bah! bah!’ he murmured to him- 
self, ‘how badly she walks! ah, 
how her arms fall! what a want of 
dignity in her gestures! how awk- 
wardly she turns! her Jong train 
will get under her feet! Chut ! she is 
caught in it! Eh! there she stands 
with it wrapt round her feet just like 
acat in her tail! Parbleu! she can't 
move! bah! they hiss, she can’t run 
to meet her lover! Oh, ’Lena! oh, 
Mademoiselle de Lys! bah! they 
hiss again. See, see, her lover has to 
disentangle her! Savages, how they 
groan!’ 

Hisses and groans, indeed, became 
vociferous. Dupré had never looked 
up at the Princess since he first re- 
cognised "Lena Marbout: that noise 
aroused him. He beheld the unfor- 
tunate Princess fall before him, her 
long train exactly describing the cir- 
cle of the cat’s tail about her feet; 
but the unexpected storm of hisses 
deprived her of energy and thought; 
she stood there, her arms straight 
down by her sides, her eyes fixed, in 
a trembling and imploring gaze, upon 
the audience, and, as Dupré thought, 
more especially upon himself. He 
started » at what he considered her 
appeal ; he never thought of answer- 
ing disapprobation with applause : 
had he clapped, the terrified actress 
would have seen him, and might 
have taken courage; but he turned 
to the audience, clenched his hands, 
and shook them, with a display of 
glittering teeth at the pit, the boxes, 
and gallery, as if defying to mor- 
tal combat the whole armament of 
hissers, whose clamour, in spite of 
the threatening teeth and hands, in- 
creased in volume, until when the 
hero of the piece unwound the twin- 
ing train from the feet of the 
Princess, walking round and round 
her with it raised in his hand, the 
uproar became immense; the royal 
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lady, with a look of anguish, ex- 
tended her rosy arms, and clasped 
her hands: the young grocer, boil- 
ing with rage, turned and did the 
same. 

‘A moi, ’Lena he cried aloud; ‘a 
moi!’ but the curtain dropped as he 
uttered the words, and hid Mademoi- 
selle de Lys from the public for 
ever. 

‘She is lost!’ cried the little old 
man, in a tone of despair. 

‘She is saved!’ said Dupré, in 
one of emotion, but yet of joy. 
* Dieu merci! Dieu merci! they shall 
see her no more, all those horrid 
eyes, all those horrid faces. Blessed 
curtain! I shall love you for ever.’ 

‘Poor ‘Lena! poor child!’ mur- 
mured Célestine, ‘she cannot sur- 
vive. No; genius unrecognised by 
the world, rebuked by the multi- 
tude, must hide its head and die; 
therefore it is better that the tomb 
should stand between us and our 
fame—that our works should not be 
known till —— 

‘ We will meet her as she comes 
out,’ said Dupré. ‘ Now is the time 
to try your influence; we will go 
home with her ; she will be softened 
now. She will feel she has mistaken 
her vocation; we will convince her 
she will make a better grocer’s wife 
than a princess.’ 

They went round to the door by 
which the luckless actress must come 
out. They had hardly taken a place 
beside the pillar, when a private 
caléche drew up to the door, and the 
next instant Mademoiselle de Lys 
appeared, leaning on her patron’s 
arm, her head bowed down and al- 
most resting on it. He put his arm 
round her waist, as if to support her 
drooping figure. Dupré darted for- 
ward, and caught her other hand. 
"Lena looked up at him, shuddered, 
and with a repulsive movement 
snatching away her hand, cried, in a 
tone of more anger than seemed 
compatible with her nearly fainting 
state,— 

‘Serpent! have you not already 
hissed forth your venom to your 
satisfaction ?’ 

Stupified, Dupré stood rooted to 
the spot ; the step was thrown up,— 
"Lena and her patron had driven off 
before either the young grocer or the 
old man could begin to think what 
this was all about. 
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* I know what it is,’ said Célestine 
then ; ‘she thought you incited all 
this uproar against her, because you 
know you said you would hiss her 
off the stage.’ 

‘And did you tell her so?’ said 
Dupré, turning fiercely to him. 

‘You told me to do so,’ the old 
man answered. * But be easy, we 
will tell her the truth to-morrow.’ 

‘ She is not worth the trouble she 
gives me,’ said Dupré, now seriously 
offended, and the more angry at 
*Lena because he felt he had been 
wrong himself, and thought she had 
cause to be displeased with him. 
‘Any man but myself would have 
given her up long ago. But was 
there not some one with her to- 
night? I saw no one but her, yet I 
think some one led her out.’ 

* It was her patron,’ replied Céles- 
=) ‘he got into the carriage with 

er. 

‘Her patron! Ah!’ And Du- 
pré mused with a gloomy counte- 
nance. ‘ Well, Monsieur Célestine, 


we will go and see "Lena together in 
the morning; you know I did not 
iss.” 


* Oh, I know it!’ 

And they supped together, and 
parted to meet in the morning. 

In the morning they met. They 
went to the house Boulevard St. 
Martin, and rang the bell; the door 
as usual opened invisibly. The third 
story was reached, and the bell of 
"Lena's apartment rung. There was 
no answer, and no one appeared. 
At last there came down the old 
woman who had the charge of the 
whole house. Célestine asked for 
Mademoiselle de Lys, for Dupré 
would not use the name, and that of 
*Lena was not known. The old wo- 
man had applied a key to the lock 
before they spoke. 

‘I thought you wanted the apart- 
ment,’ she said. ‘Mademoiselle de 
Lys has given it up.’ 

As she spoke the door opened. It 
was empty of all living things. 

‘ Where is she gone ?’ demanded 
Dupré. 

* How can I tell, monsieur? She 
sent and paid her rent up early this 
morning, though it is not due for 
more than a month to come.’ 

‘Tell me where she is gone?’ 
Dupré repeated more loudly. 

‘ Monsieur seems to think it pos- 
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sible to know where all the actresses 
in Paris go to,’ replied the old wo- 
man, looking at Célestine, as if she 
thought he must be more reasonable. 
‘ Perhaps she is gone to the pro- 
vinces ; perhaps she is gone toa more 
modest lodging,—she failed last night, 
they say; perhaps she has got a 
protector.’ 

Dupré almost knocked the old 
woman down, and rushed out of the 
sulon into the chambre a coucher, 
thinking "Lena might be concealed 
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there ; it, too, was empty. Célestine 
poked about on the mantelpiece and 
cheffonier in search of a card of ad- 
dress, but there was none ; nor could 
any further —, be learned of 
Mademoiselle de Lys than that she 
had paid up her rent and given up 
her lodgings. 

Their inquiries after "Lena Marbout 
were as unsuccessful. Neither the 
one nor the other were to be found or 
heard of. 


Scene THE Last. 


The flower-market on the Place 
de la Madeleine was as brilliant as 
the flower-market of the Madeleine 
ought to be. Camelias, myrtles, 
oranges, expanded their delicate or 
fragrant blossoms ; and between the 
lovely ranks marched our iittle old 
man, his hands joined bebind his 
back, his stick held across it, his 
head moving from side to side, like 
an admirer amid the beauties of a 
ball-room, uncertain where to give 
his preference. The truth was the 
little old man was afraid to make 
advances, for common flowers on the 
Place de la Madeleine were as rare 
as common people, and dear in pro- 
portion. His violet was quite gone, 
and he speculated on replacing it 
with a pot of mignonette. A smart 
caléche drove up to the entrance of 
the flower-market ; an over-dressed 
young lady was handed out by an 
equally over-dressed footman, who, 
with a baton in his hand, followed 
her steps down the alley of flowers. 
She bought a superb white camelia, 
on which the poor little man had 
cast many a glance of admiration, 
while, like a humble lover true to a 
humbler love, he looked more ten- 
derly at the modest violet beneath it. 

The lady bent over the flowers; 
the plumes of her white bonnet hung 
forward, and, with her long drooping 
curls, concealed her features; but 
her cheeks were pale, her eyes were 
dull; and it was not until he heard 
her voice that the little old man, with 
a cry of surprise, exclaimed,— 

*"Lena! Mademoiselle de Lys! 
C’est bien vous? N 'est-ce pas ? 

*Lena trembled, grew a little paler, 
but yet looked glad. 

‘ Ah,’ she said, ‘ we are fated to 
meet in the flower-markets !' 

An appropriate compliment this 


time failed the little old man; the 
violet, the budding rose, the white 
camelia,—all emblems failed him: 
or ’Lena, was it that she failed to pre- 
sent to his honest mind a correspond- 
ing image ? 

* You have come to buy your mo- 
dest pot of violet, my dear professor ; 
is it not so?’ she said. But the arch 
pleasantry of her address on the Quai 
aux Fleurs was gone. 

‘Yes, mademoiselle, — or — or — 
madame,’ said the old man, bowing 
with a constrained air, for he felt as 
if * Mademoiselle’ were no longer 
*Lena’s title; ‘yes, I am constant to 
my violet, but there can be no longer 
— between us. It is not 
always that one descends in the world, 
as you once said. You, on the con- 
trary, rise too high for your friends 
to follow.’ 

*Lena looked surprised at the bit- 
terness of the old man’s tone ; but as 
she looked in his face her eyes be- 
came suffused with tears. 

‘My dear professor, she said, 
forcing a smile, that glittered like a 
rainbow in the overcast sky, ‘ you 
are angry with me; but Well, 
perhaps, we both have cause for 
complaint ; will you be friends with 
me ?” 

She held out her hand; the old 
man caught it, and pressed the tips 
of her delicate gloves with his lips. 

‘Let me carry your beautiful 
camelia,’ he cried, ‘as I carried your 
pot of violets, and your budding rose.’ 

And with bent knees and bent 
back the little old man essayed to 
lift the heavy pot. "Lena made a 
sign to the footman, who, with an 
ill-disguised sneer, raised the flower 
and transported it to the carriage. 

‘ Now, monsieur, the will stands 
accepted for the deed; so enter and 
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come home with me, as you did on 
the former occasions. But will you— 
can you ?’ 'Lena added, with an al- 
most beseeching air. 

* Mademoiselle,’ said the old man, 
‘I believe it my duty to follow you 
wherever you are.’ He was thinking 
of his promise to Monsieur Dupré. 

*Lena followed her camelia to the 
carriage, made the poor old man enter 
it with her, though she seemed some- 
what to deprecate the saucy regards 
of the two attendants, and drove toa 
rather stylish mansion. She went 
upstairs, followed still by the finely- 
equipped footman, whom Monsieur 
Celestine, holding his hat in his hand, 
made pass before him. While she 
directed him how to place the flower 
Célestine stood in the door-way, his 
head thrown back, his eyes—and, 
indeed, his mouth too —rather widely 
opened, his dust-engrained hat held 
down at the very tip of the rim and 
ful! extension of the arm, and his 
head moving like that of a mandarin, 
as he surveyed the bright and hand- 
some salon. 

‘Ow sommes - nous?’ 
quised; ‘enfin, o& sommes-nous ? 
Mademoiselle ‘Lena, the pretty 
illuminator of Blue Beard and Tom 
Thumb, lodging on the sixth, and 
buying a simple violet; then Made- 
moiselle de Lys, actress, buying a 
budding rose-tree, and living on the 
third; and now—ah, descending al- 
ways!—we are on the first, in a 
splendid salon, and buying a superb 
camelia ; but who are we now?” 

Alas, a good grocer’s wife and great 
packets of coffee faded from the poor 
old man’s vision as he asked the 
question ! 

The footman had now placed the 
camelia, and turned his back on the 
lady with an unrepressed sneer ; he 
passed the old man, who was forced 
to move out of the door-way, sur- 
veying him from head to foot with a 
disdain which words could not have 
uttered. 

‘Ah!’ said Célestine to himself, 
‘that grand gentleman does not 
respect her; but he does not respect 
me either — such is the fate Genius 
meets from the vulgar. But after 
death—ah, after death !’ 

‘Now, my good professor,’ said 
"Lena, with a tone = manner quite 
unlike that of the pretty enlumineuse, 
‘take that fauteuil. 


he solilo- 
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She pointed to an easy chair of a 
most luxurious description. The 
little old man sat down, and was 
absorbed in it. He half arose, moved 
to the edge, and looked behind him 
at its back. ‘Marvellous!’ he ejacu- 
lated, and sank into it with such a 
sensation of bodily, animal, and 
mental enjoyment as he had never 
felt in,the course of his threescore 
years. Oh, with coffee and that 
arm-chair what glorious things might 
not be written !—how easy would be 
the flow of ideas! But when was 
Genius born to luxury? His thoughts 
reverted to his harsh rush-bottomed 
chair, his ink-stained table—ah, well! 
after death these will be memorable, 
precious! A hearty laugh dissipated 
the dreamy soliloquies to which his 
solitary habits accustomed him. It 
was ’Lena, the pretty enlumineuse, 
who laughed then—it was the young 
grocer’s love who laughed; it was 
not Mademoiselle de Lys the actress, 
neither was it the great unknown of 
that handsome salon. 

* Ah, Lena! Mademoiselle "Lena !’ 
cried the little old man, as much as 
to say, ‘I have found you again.’ 

The meaning of his voice and 
words checked ee gaiety. 

‘It is so long since I laughed like 
that,’ she said, putting her cambric 
handkerchief to her eyes; ‘but to 
see you and that great easy chair 
making an acquaintance was quite a 
scene.’ 

*You do not, then, often laugh 
now ?” said old Célestine. 

‘I have no one to laugh with, no 
one to laugh at,’ she replied. ‘No 
cause for laughter now.’ 

‘ Mademoiselle, or madame, for I 
know not which to call you,’ said 
Célestine, ‘ tell me, are you married ?’ 

‘No, ‘Lena replied, lifting her 
open eyes to his. 

‘Alas!’ said the old man with a 
deep sigh. 

* Why do you sigh so mournfully ?” 
she asked ; ‘ you sigh for me—why ?’ 

* Because, mademoiselle, because I 
knew your mother; because I knew 
you when you bought the pot of 
violets on the Quai aux Fleurs, and 
illustrated Beauty and the Beast on 
the sixth story.’ 

*Lena sank back on the handsome 
couch she sat on; the tears that 
started to her eyes could not be 
stopped, they rolled down her cheeks. 
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**Lena, "Lena, cried the old man, 
‘tell me truly, are you happy ?” 

‘Happy! oh, no! I once was 
happy—when we met on the Quai 
aux Fleurs.’ 

‘Poor child, poor child!’ said the 
old man, seating himself beside her, 
and taking her hand in his. ‘’Lena, 
there is mercy with God more than 
with men; though you have erred 
and strayed from the right way, 
return, my child, return to Him: 
for his dear Son’s sake He will open 
His arms of love, and shield you 
from sin and suffering for ever. 
Oh! he continued, while she wept 
on, ‘I foresaw this when you first 
spoke to me of your penchant for the 
stage. I knew the pretty orphan, the 
unprotected child, could not sustain 
its temptations, its many dangers.’ 

* My friend, my friend!’ "Lena in- 
terrupted, pressing his hand almost 
convulsively in hers, ‘ you go too far 
—you conclude I am fallen, lost, 
guilty : except in thought, except in 
irresolution of purpose, I have not 
sinned in the way you imagine. But 
will you listen to what I have to tell 
since we last met? Oh, Monsieur 
Célestine, it is very sweet to have a 


friend to tell all this to; yet there is 
very little to tell.’ 

* Speak, tell me all,’ said Célestine, 
whose handkerchief had been stanch- 
ing the drops from his eyes. 

‘You ask me if I am happy,’ said 


*Lena. ‘No,Iam not. Can I be so 
when every friend is gone from me, 
when I am alone with a cold and 
sullen stateliness with which a heart 
like mine, I now find, can have no 
fellowship? Alas! I aspired to 
grandeur, I longed to be a great 
lady. Well, I have all that is fine 
and luxurious about me and I am 
miserable.’ 

‘You do not care to act the Prin- 
cess any longer ?’ said Célestine, in a 
caressing tone. 

*Lena shook her head. 

‘Monsieur,’ she said with gravity, 
‘from that fatal night my ambition 
was at an end.’ 

‘Then why,’ cried the old man, 
glancing round the room,—‘ why are 
ou here? why are you so grand ?” 

‘Ah! that is what I have to tell 
you. You see, monsieur, that fatal 
night I left the theatre heart-broken, 
plunged in an abyss of grief and 
shame. Oh! those horrid faces, 
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those glaring eyes all round the 
house, those grinning teeth, and 
venomous hisses—ah! I see them, I 
feel them still! And he, too, he 
who so long pursued me with his 
love, who so long tried to kindle 
mine,—I saw him gesticulating to 
the mob he had brought there. I 
saw him resolved to crush me; and 
when I came forth overwhelmed, 
dead with shame and despair, he was 
there to triumph over me.’ 

‘Dupré ?’ cried Célestine; but he 
stopped short. 

‘Yes, Dupré! I resolved, then, 
that he should never triumph again, 
that he should never hear more of 
me. But hear all that passed and 
then advise me, —tell me what I 
ought to do. Qh, it is sweet to be 
told what we must do! My patron 
was always there; it was he who 
reas me the engagement, it was 
1e who got me to undertake the part 
of the Princess. When the curtain 
fell so suddenly he was at my side ; 
he took me away and put me into 
his own carriage. I cared not where 
I was, nor where I went; but some- 
how he soothed me— it was balm to 
hear words of praise, to know m 
talents were still appreciated hou 
my success on the stage was hope- 
less. I would have clung to any 
friend at such a moment; and when, 
without actually speaking of love, I 
felt his tenderness, and believed in 
his affection, I thought of nothing, 
feared nothing, cared for nothing in 
the world, but to get into an asylum 
and be hidden from public gaze. I 
was faint too, and stupified with 
grief; we had got into this house 
before I was aware we were not 
going to my own lodging. I must 
confess all, monsieur ; I believe my 
head had lain upon his arm in the 
carriage, I believe he almost carried 
me into the house: surely the spirit 


’ of my pious mother watched round 


her child and saved me.’ 

‘Saved her?’ Célestine ejaculated, 
almost gasping. 

‘ Yes, saved her as yet. I did not 
think or care to save myself. I was 
abandoned to despair. But as we 
mounted the stairs monsieur’s valet 
came running down, saying, with an 
air of excitement, that he had been 
on the point of starting to the theatre 
in search of his master. Three gen- 
tlemen, with whom he was associated 
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in an important speculation in Al- 
geria, had come to the house to 
bring him tidings of an affair which 
demanded his immediate presence: 
they were all to set out together by 
the malle poste. My patron left me 
in a chamber and went to them 
directly; his valet had orders to 
pack his portmanteau. He only re- 
turned to me to bid me adieu; he 
told me that my engagement at the 
theatre was at an end, that I must 
not demand my salary, that I would 
be ruined in every way if I did not 
accept the asylum of his house, 
which he would leave me to take 
charge of. He added that he had 
sent his man to pay my rent, and 
remove my effects from my lodgings ; 
that no one would disturb me here, 
but I must promise him not to 
depart before his return to France. 
I promised, and he left me. When 
he was gone I found all was at 
my orders, and what I did not 
order was brought; the modiste 
came with robes, and bonnets, and 
shawls, and I had nothing to do, 
and took a pleasure in dressing my- 
self and acting the great lady. But 
at last I began to tire of this, 
and better thoughts came back; I 
recollected the happy times when I 
used to work for my daily bread. 
I felt that my vanity and love of 
applause had led me into a great 
deal of trouble, that my levity had 
cost me the love of my best friends. 
I was unhappy, and I wrote to my 
patron. I wanted to know his pur- 
poses, he had given me hints that 
made me think he wished to make 
me his wife on his return. I wrote 
to him——-there, Monsieur Célestine, 
there is his answer.’ 

Celestine, putting on his spectacles, 
perused the fetter, while "Lena, with 
glowing cheeks and tearful eyes, sat 
beside fim. It was just such a letter 
as might be expected. “Lena was to 
have money, servants, dress, plea- 
sures, everything but the name of 
wife; but her patron having an 
objection to matrimony, that subject 
was never to be hinted at again. 
The writer concluded with a hope 
that the pretty little actress would 
make herself happy till his return, 
which would be in a few days after 
his letter, when he hoped to find her 
as lively and charming as ever. 

‘And now, mademoiselle,’ said the 
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old man, carefully folding the letter 
and placing it on his knee, —‘ and 
now what will you do?’ 

‘ Ah, my friend, tell me!’ 

**Lena, do you love this man?’ 
asked Célestine, rather sternly, tap- 
ping the letter. 

*Oh,no! Perhaps that fatal even- 
ing, in my misery, I might have 
fancied so. But, no; my ambition, 
my vanity might have ended in still 
worse shame and degradation, but I 
should not have had the excuse of 
love. It was because poor Dupré 
forsook, cast me off, insulted me!’ 

‘*Lena, you have been very foolish!’ 

‘Oh, yes! and very culpable. But 
I was cast off by every one; I had 
neither friend, nor money, nor trade 
remaining.’ 

‘You loved Monsieur Dupré, ’Lena, 
yet you would not listen to him.’ 

‘Because my vanity was stronger 
then than my love,’ said "Lena, can- 
didly, ‘and I thought I had him in 
chains too strong te be easily burst. 
Ah, it was only when you told me 
he had cast me off, that the love grew 
stronger than the vanity.’ 

The old man’s face brightened. 

‘You have been very.wrong, Lena.’ 

‘Yes, you repeat that; every one 
will repeat it. When a woman even 
appears to fall, there is no help for 
her. There is no resource for me. 
I may as well be worse, since no one 
will care if I am better. 

‘*Lena, there is One who trieth the 
hearts, as well as seeth the ways. 
Child, will you speak so, when you 
know God judgeth not as man 
judgeth ?’ 

*Lena caught the old man’s hand; 
her warm tears fell fast as she bowed 
her head with an air of penitence 
and sorrow. 

‘ You have sinned,’ he continued ; 
‘but still ycu are virtuous, and your 
heart as yet uncorrupted. Rise, then, 
to the paths of virtue and peace, and 
forsake those that lead to error and 
misery. Will you leave this house?’ 

‘I would gladly; but what am I 
todo? Where am I to go?’ 

‘Do! ask charity from door to, 
door. Go! go out under the canopy 
of heaven, and let God’s peace and 
blessing descend from thence upon 

ou!’ 

"Lena threw her arms around the 
old man’s neck, pressed her lips on 
his calm forehead, and, crying out, 
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* Attendez, attendez !’ ran out of the 
room with, perhaps, rather a con- 
siderable degree of her old theatrical 
airs. 

Not many minutes had passed when 
she reappeared, transformed once 
more to "Lena Marbout. The fine 
silk robe, the cashmere shawl, the 
plumed bonnet, were changed for the 
plain merino dress, the smart little 
apron, the tiny cap; her flowing 
ringlets were gathered into their 
former rich and glossy braids; she 
stood before the old man, and made 
him a rustic salutation in the style of 
the farmer's daughter. 

‘Excellent! excellent!’ cried the 
delighted old man. ‘ My dear little 
girl, my sweet child is herself again ! 

‘hen you will come! you will leave 
this grand house! We shall be as 
happy, as merry as ever! We will 
act Beauty and the Beast all through 
now !’ 

*Lena sighed at this. 

‘I will go, she said. ‘ But when? 
I promised my patron not to leave it 
until his return.’ 

Célestine looked puzzled. 

‘If you stay, you are not in safety, 
"Lena. 

‘Oh, yes!" she replied. ‘I have 
put off his fine clothes, and will 
never put them on ; I have left them 
all ready; I am wiser now than I 
was.’ 

‘It is a point of honour,’ said the 
old man, ‘ difficult to determine, for 
your promise was wrong ;’ and, as he 
spoke, he turned to the window to 
reflect more fully on the question. 

‘ What is here, mademoiselle ?’ he 
cried. ‘A post-carriage has just 
stopped at the door!’ 

*Lena flew to the window. 

‘It is he! itis he! save yourself!’ 
she exclaimed, pushing the old man 
to the door. 

* Mademoiselle,’ said the little man, 
planting his feet firmly one in ad- 
vance of the other, with his stick 
horizontally presented as if to poniard 
the new-comer, ‘ I will not save my- 
self without you! I had just re- 
solved never to leave this house till 
you left it also!’ 

* Sainte Marie!’ cried "Lena, seizing 
him by the coat and dragging him 
over the floor; ‘he is coming! he 
will kill you for this! Ah, he will 
throw you out of the window! 
Quick ! this way—this way !’ 


L’Enlumineuse ; or, the 
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She opened a side-door leading 
into one of those passages common 
in French houses, which conduct to 
a private staircase and an entrance 
into some bye-street, generally at 
the side or back of the house; but, 
as she pushed the little old man 
through it, he grasped her firmly in 
his arms, and Mademoiselle ’Lena and 
the little old man nearly rolled down 
the stairs and into the street beyond 
them. 

*‘ Now,’ he said, drawing his breath, 
— ‘now take my arm, and we will 
run. Don’t be afraid: you are 
saved. I would have died rather 
than left you. We are designed to 
be the protectors of the feebler sex.’ 

*Lena trembling, half laughing and 
half crying, was now ready to laugh 
altogether, as putting herarm through 
that of the little old man she hurried 
him along, supporting rather than 
being supported. 

‘ And now,’ said the little old man 
as he unlocked the door of his small 
chamber, —‘ now we are safe ; and I 
think, mademoiselle, I had better 
fasten the doors and windows while 
I go to see if I can get you another 
chamber in this house, or else when 
I return I may find the lodging is 
empty again.’ 

* No, no, my good friend,’ said the 
poor girl, sitting down on the identi- 
cal box which held the thirty manu- 
scripts, ‘I have had enough of wan- 
derings, enough of changes; I am 
too glad to see the face of the only 
friend I have in the world.’ 

‘Pardon me, mademoiselle, I have 
arival. Let me tell you, Monsieur 
Dupré never cast you off; he never 
hissed you; on the contrary, he 
shook his hands at the audience, and 
would have fought the whole as- 
sembly, if it were possible. Your 
poor Beast is dying for his Beauty, 
mademoiselle ; but, perhaps, you will 
not care to turn him into a prince 
now.’ 

"Lena heard this with surprise. 

‘It was the power of love,’ she 
replied, ‘ you once said effected that 
transformation. Alas! my love is 
unworthy now of him who once 
sought it.’ 

Célestine withdrew, and the sun 
had nearly retired from the dull 
little chamber before the door again 
opened. Its solitary inmate was still 
sitting on the box, her arms resting 
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on her lap, and the joined hands 
wupring her chin. Dupré stood 
before her. She gazed into his coun- 
tenance with anxiety ; but read there 
the unconquered love which had 
endured her faults, follies, and levity. 
She threw herself into the arms that 
opened to receive her. 

The little old man, who was behind 
the young grocer, capered about the 
room in an ecstasy of enjoyment ; 
and finding no way of expressing it 
while his guests were occupied with 
each other, he ran for a jug of water 
and poured it over his withered 
violet, either to express his love, or 
as a souvenir of his first meeting with 
the zoung enlumineuse. 

‘What can I ever do for you?” 
said "Lena, turning to him at last, as 
she at once a away her tears 
and hid her blushes. 

‘Marry me as quickly as you can, 
dear "Lena,’ said Dupré, answering 
for the little old man. ‘That is 


what Monsieur Célestine would tell 
you. Is it not, my good friend ?’ 
and he threw him a look which pre- 
cluded any but an assenting reply. 
‘It is, it is!’ cried Célestine, rub- 
bing his hands with great rapidity. 


* Mademoiselle must now be placed in 
safe keeping. My rdle is played; the 
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three scenes are acted. You see, my 
dear child, each scene of our drama 
has opened in a flower-market ; and 
as there are no more flower-markets 
in Paris, we must let the curtain 
drop.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mademoiselle Lena, 
casting up her bright dewy eyes, 
‘the Three Flower- Markets of Paris 
will be a moral teaching for me. 
I shall always love the violet, and 
dread the rose and the camelia.’ 

‘Then I will cherish the rose and 
camelia,’ said her lover, ‘since they 
teach my ’Lena to be a good grocer's 
wife.’ 

Must we not add that the little old 
man, after he had given away Ma- 
demoiselle "Lena at the altar, lived 
happily all the rest of his days, and 
wrote on coffee ad libitum? But his 
genius appeared to take a turn after 
that event, and his solitary chamber 
was nearly deserted for the young 
grocer’s lively house. *Lena and her 
husband were beside him when he 
died there; but his thirty manuscripts 
were found in the box in his cham- 
ber duly prepared for going to press 
after his death. Whether they ever 
went there, still remains a question 
for literary research. 

SELINA. 


CCEUR DE LION. 


BY THE LATE JOHN STERLING. 


Canto I. concluded. 


LI. 


ow as they winded down for a long hour, 
N Below their tread the mountain seemed to rumble, 
Shaking the stair within its rock-hewn tower, 

And well-nigh forcing Richard's feet to stumble. 
Through weary vaults with roofs that darkly lour, 

Slow pace the pair on stones that mould’ring crumble. 
Strange sights are there; and though the light is dull, 
A green snake sparkles twisted round a skull. 


Lil. 


Remains of rusted arms were fallen about, 
Gold coins and goblets guarded by a lizard ; 
A bat there clung upon the cross devout, 
And here slow tears bedewed a broken vizard. 
Built in the rock, some unknown monster snout 
Grinned o’er the mummy of the fettered wizard ; 
And the far shadows of the lamplight lifted 
Long phantom chins, and their lean elbows shifted. 
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Lill. 


And, on a tombstone foul with fungus crop, 
The king deciphered by the pallid glare,— 

‘ The golden cords that from the zenith drop 
Are man’s tremendous, but his only stair. 

Death keeps the bottom, Death’s one Lord the top. 
It is thy part toclimb. Believe! Beware!’ 

The hermit went before, and followed he, 

With brain much musing, but with gesture free. 


Liv. 


At last the pilgrims reached their utmost bound, 
In a low chamber was the well they sought ; 
A low-built wall encircling it around, 
And rope, wheel, bucket, ready to be wrought. 
Then Richard, starting from a dream profound, 
New wakeful courage from that issue caught ; 
But Jerome groaned, and sobbed, and then ‘gan weeping— 
His wrinkled visage and his white beard steeping. 


LV. 


With feeble hands he made as if to thrust 
The king away from that adventure’s daring ; 
But with no pause his courage to adjust 
Strode Richard on, all weakness overbearing, 
With eyes unwont his destiny to mistrust 
Looked headlong down into thick darkness staring ; 
And signed to Jerome, wondering how he meant 
To crown their labours with a just event. 


LVI. 


A sign was all the answer ; and the king 
The bucket entered and began descending, 
And grasped the rope by which was made to swing 
The tub that rose while downward he was wending. 
Abating thus the risk of hurrying, 
And with strong hand at need himself befriending. 
Thus long he sank, as by an endless plummet, 
Till saat a pale moon appeared the summit. 


LVII. 


But hark! what whisper hisses on his ear, 
As of a knife the rope above dividing ? 
He cannot think, he has no time to fear ; 
Fleet the small second Richard's fate deciding. 
Crash—and ‘tis o’er—falls, overturning sheer, 
The tub in which the Briton stood confiding. 
One cry from him, and headlong he is scattered, 
From his own knowledge all reflection shattered. 


LVIII. 


But soon recovering in a chilly stream, 

He struck his arms about with blind exertion. 
Here in the mortal pool dissolved the dream, 

And now the time for wakeful self-assertion. 
The water flowed unlighted by a beam, 

And low the opening for his head’s emersion ; 
But with the current still he swam, thus hoping 
To find at last an outlet for his groping. 
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LIX. 


But sometimes, where the rock-roof choked the flood, 
Must Richard dive to make his way beyond. 
Sometimes down rapids crawled, was fixed in mud, 
Or tangled in the thick weed of a pond. 
Sharp jagged edges from his hands drew blood, 
And water-snakes about him writhed a bond. 
Still on he fared in more than midnight blackness, 
With weary strength but heart too true for slackness. 


Lx. 


Light broke at last, but ah! ‘twas not the sky, 
he tint of fire illumed an arch immense, 
And, like a beacon on a mountain high, 
Burnt on a far up ledge the flame intense, 
Licking the dark rock with a crimson dye, 
Infernal hues and dread magnificence. 
The surging lake, whose water spread below, 
Had molten steel’s intolerable glow. 


LXI. 


The stream flowed swift, and from the further side 
High rose the mist and sound of water falling. 
The king, without a pause, his soul applied ; 
To all the saints, but most on Mary calling, 
Said to himself,—* Well, man is never tried 
While something lies beyond him more appalling.’ 
Struck forth, and locking close a thrill abhorrent, 
Shot in the midmost rushing of the torrent. 


LXxIil. 


A long, long plunge, and he had time to think— 
‘Perhaps my corse will float within an hour, 
Loose on the foam from billows’ brink to brink, 
A thing for shark or seabird to devour. 
And many a chronicler will waste his ink 
In epitaphs on knighthood’s royal flower— 
Flower that would give the fame that makes men crazy 
For but the air and sunshine of a daisy.’ 


LXIit. 


And England's woods and meadows on his mind 
A moment played ; but then in conflagration 

Whole worlds of ruin crushed him, deaf and blind, 
Lost as he felt beyond his revocation. 

A burning mountain seemed his brain to grind, 
That still would strive against annihilation. 

One final pang, one gasp, and all was o’er, 

And Richard swooned in daylight on the shore. 


LXIv. 


Restored in time to thought, himself he found 

Bruised, weak, alone, beneath the sun of morning; 
His vesture torn, hung cold his limbs around, 

Lost the good blade erewhile his side adorning : 
He had not grasped it in that fall profound, 

But spread his hands when tumbled without warning. 
And the bright hope of Chivalry’s Round Table 
Now slept unknown in Etna’s cavern sable. 
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LXV. 


But ’twas no time to mourn. A little boat 

With mast and sail was lying on the strand ; 
And this the rescued warrior shoved afloat, 

And sailed with favouring breeze along the land : 
Put o'er his dress the fisher’s dark brown coat, 

And guided helm and sheet with skilful hand ; 
And scarce two hours had passed before he reached 
Messina’s verge, and soon the skiff was beached. 


LXVI. 


On foot, unseen, he gained his royal tent, 
Was clad in princely guise and took refection, 
Till noise of tumult, with alarm-bells blent, 
Appeared a mystery meriting detection. 
So, followed by a troop armipotent, 
He rode to make a personal inspection : 
His band was men-at-arms, and knights, and yeomen, 
All brawn and bone, and not bedizened showmen. 


LXVII. 


The city reeled with terror, for that noon 
Was found before the altar of St. Mary 

An old man lying dead, and though so soon 
Stone cold, a frozen corpse octogenary. 

The priest that saw him first fell in a swoon, 
Knowing Jeronimo the Solitary : 

The town, fast gathering to the great cathedral, 

Invoked all saints and angels of the bead-roll. 


LX VIII. 


Mid whom came unawares King Richard's guide, 
And told his tale of danger and of wonder, 

Phantoms, and screams, and blazes, far and wide, 
Steeds breaking loose and vanishing in thunder ; 

All night had Etna flamed, and from his side 
Poured lava forth, and rent the isle asunder. 

The varlet, yesterday for service fitted, 

Now stammered, palsy-stricken and unwitted. 


LXIx. 


The people raged, and raved, and swore 't was all 
The crime of those heretical Crusaders ; 
And "t would be well, lest more ill-luck befall, 
To make the royal chief of these invaders 
Do penance in a sheet, and so withal 
Bring blessings on Messina’s clowns and traders. 
Thus much, at least, was clear. But at this minute 
He reached the square, and soon no crowd was in it. 


LXX. 


Right, left, north, south, they scattered from his glances, 
And when he sent and begged to see the king, 

An answer came that unforeseen mischances 
Had forced him that same noontide to take wing ; 

But he had left especial ordinances 
To do King Richard’s will in every thing. 

The chancellor and bishop could not say, 

But thought his highness would be months away. 
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LXxI. 


* I think so too,’ King Richard swore ; and then 
Resolved to make his quarters in the palace, 

Guessed he should hang some score of Tancred’s men, 
And bade Messina shew no sign of malice, 

Or else—they now had got a denizen 
Who for their lips would find a fitting chalice. 

So fell the beards and ringlets of the town 

Beneath his feet, and whitened at his frown. 


LXXxil. 


When next the morning dawned, to greet him came 
The gifts by Tancred offered to his lord,— 
A golden table, twelve feet long the frame, 
Vith fair device enamelling all the board ; 
Twelve goblets ruddy with carbuncles’ flame, 
Twelve dishes large with piles of treasure stored ; 
Therewith a tent of sandal and brocade, 
To hold two hundred knights at ease arrayed. 


LXXIIl. 


King Richard laughed, and to Lord Bristowe said, 
: Aches had we but meekly met our doom 
In Etna’s caverns by King ‘Tancred’s aid, 
He had not spent so much upon our tomb, 
Nor loved the body as he fears the blade ; 
He shuns the thorn who ventured at the bloom. 
Meanwhile in this gay tent, with Tancred’s wealth, 
We'll feast to-day and drink the giver’s health.’ 


LXXIV. 


But Richard, thus amid the feast and chase, 

Reviews by day, and then the nightly revel, 
Had still the world of waves before his face, 

And longed to roam again the billowy level. 
For his hot heart was large, and could embrace 

Earth, seas, and stars ; man, seraph, beast, and devil ; 
And all things opened round him broad and shining,— 
All eager life, not merely made for dining. 


LXXV. 


But still he loitered, in the hope to mark 
From high Messina’s walls the glorious banner 
Of proud Navarra, with the royal bark 
Of his fair bride, and Love’s whole breath to fan her. 
And seaward oft he gazed in vain, and dark 
He changed in visage, fierce and sad in manner ; 
But still he lingered loath, postponing yet 
The war so sought by bold Plantagenet. 


LXXVI. 


Week followed week, till, sick of heart and limb, 
From morn till eve upon his couch he lay ; 

His pennons drooped, his warrior’s eyes grew dim, 
And those bright colours faded all away ; 

Till Pierce of Ashbourn came and told to him 
There stood before the gate a fisher grey, 

Who swore that he amiglsoer must have admittance, 

And knew the king himself would give him quittance. 
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LXXVII. 


The fisher careless walked through all the lords, 
As one who feared no mortal eye’s inspection, 
And looked on gilded belts and mighty swords 
As things too slight for a wise man’s reflection ; 
And as a miser guards his life-long hoards, 
He pressed some secret to his heart's affection, 
Then knelt by Richard's couch and drew to sight 
His hidden wonder, Caliburn the Bright. 


LXXVIII. 


The Lion-heart from him the shining blade 

Took as a bride, with eyes that rapturous glistened. 
The fisher from the room himself conveyed, 

While no man marked, or to his footsteps listened ; 
For, cried the king, while he the steel surveyed, 

‘*T is magic all, sure as my soul is christened !’ 
He well deciphered letters damasked there 

On Arthur’s blade, the words, ‘ Believe! Beware!’ 


LXXIX, 
He knew the call divine to noble deed, 
And rising gave command to knights and earls 
To loose the s 1ips, embarking man and steed, 
And England's arms, and ‘Tancred’s gold and pearls. 
They rushed with roar of joy from town and mead, 
As falcons bold and glad as piping merles ; 
And when the star of eve on Etna brightened, 
A hundred sails the dark blue waters whitened. 


LXXX. 


But in the town ’t was said Jeronimo 
Had come resurgent in a fisher’s frieze, 
And passing undiscerned by friend or foe, 
Had told the lingering monarch Heaven's decrees. 
Affrighted thus had Richard willed to go, 
And spread his banner on the orient seas ; 
And all agreed that in a dazzling blaze 
The hermit fled from sublunary gaze. 


LXXXI, 


But if this phantom were the hermit's ghost 

I know not, or if he whose sinewy hand 
Cast from the rocky Galilean coast 

A net to compass many a sea and land, 
The Fisher Peter, whom the heavenly host 

Obey, and his rude beard and wrinkles tanned,— 
Yet this I swear, that weightier look and mien 
Were ne'er in humbler garb by mortal seen. 
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The Poetry of Sacred and Legendary Art. 


THE POETRY OF SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART.* 


M's attention has been excited 
this year by the alleged fulfil- 
ment of a prophecy that the Papal 
power was to receive its death-blow 
—in temporal matters, at least — 
during the past year 1848. For our- 
selves, we have no more faith in 
Mr. Fleming, the obsolete author, 
who has so suddenly revived in the 
ublic esteem, than we have in other 
interpreters of prophecy. Their 
shallow and bigoted views of past his- 
tory are enough to damp our faith in 
their discernment of the future. It 
does seem that people ought to un- 
derstand what has been, before they 
predict what will be. History is 
‘the track of God's footsteps through 
time ;’ it is in His dealings with our 
forefathers that we may expect to 
find the laws by which He will deal 
with us. Not that Mr. Fleming's 
conjecture must be false; among a 
thousand guesses there ought surel 
to be one right one. And it 1s 
almost impossible for earnest men to 
bend their whole minds, however 
clumsily, to one branch of study 
without arriving at some truth or 
other. The interpreters of prophecy, 
therefore, like all other interpreters, 
have our best wishes, though not our 
sanguine hopes. But, in the mean- 
time, there are surely signs of the 
approaching ruin of Popery, more 
certain than any speculations on the 
a numbers of the Revelation. 
e should point to recent books,— 


not to books which ney expose 


Rome,—that has been done long ago, 
usque ad nauseam,—but to books which 
do her justice,—to Mr. Maitland’s 
Dark Ages ; Lord Lindsay’s Christ- 
ian Art; Mr. Macaulay's new His- 
tory of England ; and last, but not 
least, to the very charming book of 
Mrs. Jameson, whose title heads this 
review. In them and in a host of 
similar works in Germany, which Dr. 
Wiseman’s party hail as signs of 
coming triumph, we fancy we see 
the death-warrant of Romanism ; 
because they prove that Rome has 
nearly done Ser work,—that the 
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* Sacred and Legendary Art. By Mrs. Jameson. 


Protestants are learning the lesson 
for the sake of which Providence has 
so long borne with that monstrous 
system. When Popery has no more 
truth to teach us (and it certainly 
has not much), but not till then, 
will it vanish away into its native 
night. 

We entreat Protestant readers not 
to be alarmed at us. We have not 
the slightest tendency toward the 
stimulants of Popery, either in their 
Roman unmixed state, or in their 
Oxford form, diluted with much cold 
water and no sugar. We are, with 
all humility, more Protestant than 
Protestantism itself; our fastidious 
nostril, more sensitive of Jesuits than 
even those of the author of Hawk- 
stone, has led us at moments to fanc 
that we scent indulgences in Conduit 
Street Chapel, and discern inquisitors 
in Exeter Hall itself. Seriously, 
none believe more firmly than our- 
selves that the cause of Protestantism 
is the cause of liberty, of civilisation, 
of truth ; the cause of man and God. 
And because we think Mrs. Jameson's 
book especially Protestant, both in 
manner and intention, and likely to 
do service to the good cause, we are 
setting to work herein to praise and 
recommend it. For the time. we 
think, for calling Popery ill names is 
past; though to abstain is certain] 
sometimes a sore restraint for En lish 
spirits, as Mrs. Jameson herself, we 
suspect, has found: but Romanism 
has been exposed, and refuted tri- 
umphantly, every month for centu- 
ries, and yet the Romish nations are 
not converted; and too many Eng- 
lish families of late have found, by 
sad experience, that such arguments 
as are in vogue are powerless 
to dissuade the young from rush- 
ing wipes into the very super- 
stitions which they have been taught 
from their childhood to deride. ‘The 
truth is, Protestantism may well cry, 
‘Save me from my friends!’ We 
have attacked Rome too often on 
shallow grounds, and finding our 
arguments weak, have found it ne- 
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cessary to overstatethem. We have 
got angry, and caught up the first 
weapon which came to hand, and 
have only cut our own fingers. We 
have very nearly burnt the Church 
of England over our heads, in our 
hurry to make a bonfire of the Pope. 
We ewe been too proud to make 
ourselves acquainted with the very 
tenets which we exposed, and have 
made a merit of reading no Popish 
books but such as we were sure would 
give us a handle for attack, and not 
even them without the precaution of 

etting into a safe passion before- 

and. We have dealt in exaggera- 
tions, in special pleadings, in vile and 
reckless imputations of motive, in 
suppressions of all palliating facts. 
We have outraged the common feel- 
ings of humanity by remaining blind 
to the virtues of noble and holy men 
because they were Papists, as if a 
good deed was not good in Italy as 
well as England. We have talked 
as if God had doomed to hopeless 
vileness in this world and reproba- 
tion in the next millions of Christian 
people, simply because they were 
born of Romish and not of Protestant 
fathers. And we have our reward ; 
we have fared like the old woman 
who would not tell the children what 
a well was for fear they should fall 
into one. We see educated and pious 
Englishmen joining the Romish com- 
munion simply from ignorance of 
Rome, and have no talisman where- 
with todisenchant them. Our medi- 
cines produce no effect on them, and 
all we can do is, like quacks, to in- 
crease the dose. Of course if ten 
boxes of Morison's pills have killed 
a man, it only proves that—he ought 
to have taken twelve of them. We 
are jesting, but, as an Ulster Orange- 
man would say, ‘ it is in good Protes- 
tant earnest.’ 

To return. In the meantime 
some of the deepest cravings of 
the human heart have been left 
utterly unsatisfied. And be it re- 
membered, that such universal crav- 
ings are more than fancies ; they are 
indications of deep spiritual wanis, 
which, unless we supply them with 
the good food which God has made for 
them, will supply themselves with 
poison,—indications of spiritual facul- 
ties, which it is as wicked to stunt or 
distort by miseducation as it is to 
maim our own limbs or stupify our 
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understanding. Our humanity is an 
awful and divine gift; our business 
is to educate it throughout— God 
alone must judge which part of it 
shall preponderate over the rest. 
But in the last generation—and, alas! 
in this also—little or no proper care 
has been taken of the love for all 
which is romantic, marvellous, he- 
roic, which exists in every ingenuous 
child. Schoolboys, indeed, might, if 
they chose, in play-hours, gloat over 
the Seven Champions of Christendom, 
or Lempriére’s gods and goddesses ; 
girls  y perhaps, be allowed to 
devour by stealth a few fairy tales, 
or the Arabian Nights; but it was 
only by connivance that their long- 
ings were satisfied from the scraps of 
Moslemism, Paganism,— anywhere 
but from Christianity. Protestant- 
ism had nothing to do with the 
imagination,—in fact, it was a ques- 
tion whether reasonable people had 
any; whether the devil was not 
the original maker of that trouble- 
some faculty in man, woman, and 
chiid. Poetry itself was, with most 
parents, a dram, to be given, like 
Jalby’s Carminative, as a pis aller, 
when children could not possibly be 
kept quiet by Miss Edgeworth or 
Mrs. Mangnall. Then, as the child- 
ren grew up, and began to know 
something of history and art, two 
still higher cravings began to seize 
on many of them, if they were at all 
of deep and earnest character: a de- 
sire to associate with religion their 
new love for the beautiful, and a 
reverence for antiquity; a wish to 
find some bond of union between 
themselves and the fifteen centuries 
of Christianity which elapsed before 
the Reformation. They applied to 
Protestant teachers and Protestant 
books, and received too often the 
answer that ‘ the Gospel had nothing 
to do with art,—art was either Pagan 
or Popish ;’ and as for ‘ the centuries 
before the Reformation, they and all 
in them belonged utterly to darkness 
and the pit.’ As for ‘the heroes of 
early Christianity, they were mad- 
men or humbugs; their legends, de- 
vilish and filthy puerilities.’ They 
went to the artists and literary men, 
and received the same answer. ‘ The 
medieval writers were fools. Clas- 
sical art was the only art; all 
painters before the age of Raphael 
superstitious bunglers. To be sure, 
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as Fuseli said, Christianity had helped 
art a little; but then it was the 
Christianity of ‘ Julio and Leone, — 
in short, of the worst age of Popery. 

These falsehoods have worked out 
their own punishment. The youn 
are examining for themselves, ual 
finding that we have deceived them ; 
a revulsion in their feelings has 
taken place, similar to that which 
took eae in Germany some half- 
century ago. They are reading the 
histories of the middle ages, and if 
we call them barbarous—they will 

rant it, and then quote instances of 
individual heroism and piety, which 
they defy us or any honest man not 
to admire. They are reading the 
old legends, and when we call them 
superstitious—they grant it, and then 
produce passages in which the high- 
est doctrines of Christianity are em- 
bodied in the most pathetic and noble 
stories. They are looking for them- 
selves at the ante-Raphaellic artists, 
and when we tell them that Fra 
Angelico’s pictures are weak, affected, 
ill-drawn, ill-coloured — they grant 
it, and then ask us if we can deny 
the sweetness, the purity, the rapt 
devotion, the saintly virtue, which 
shines forth from his faces. The 
ask us how beautiful and holy words 
or figures can be inspired by an evil 
spirit. ‘They ask us why they are to 
deny the excellence of tales and pic- 
tures which make men more pure 
and humble, more earnest and noble. 
They tell us truly that all beauty is 
God's stamp, and that all beauty 
ought to be consecrated to his ser- 
vice. And then they ask us, ‘If 
Protestantism denies that she can 
consecrate the beautiful, how can 
you wonder if we love the Romanism 
which can? You say that Popery 
created these glorious schools of art : 
how can you wonder if, like Over- 
beck, ‘ we take the faith for the sake 
of the art which it inspired ?”’ 

To all which, be it true or false 
(and it is both), are we to answer 
merely by shutting our eyes and ears 
tight, and yelling, ‘No Popery!’ or 
are we to say boldly to them, ‘ We 
confess ourselves in fault; we sym- 
pathise with your longings; we con- 
fess that Protestantism has not satis- 
fied them; but we assert that the 
only cause is, that Protestantism has 
not been true to herself; that Art, 
like every other product of the free 
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human spirit, is her domain, and not 
Popery's; that these legends, these 
pictures, are beautiful just in as far 
as they contain in them the germs 
of those eternal truths about man, 
nature, and God, which the Reform- 
ation delivered from bondage; that 
you can admire them, and yet re- 
main thorough Protestants; and more, 
that unless you doremain Protestants, 
will never enter into their full 
auty and significance, because you 
will lose sight of those very facts and 
ideas from which they derive all 
their healthy power over you ?’ 

These thoughts are not our own; 
they are uttered all over Eng- 
land, thank God! just now, by many 
voices and in many forms: if they 
had been boldly spoken during the 
last fifteen years, many a noble spirit, 
we believe, might have remained in 
the Church of its fathers which has 
now taken refuge in Romanism from 
the fruits of miseducation. One great 
reason why Romanism has been suf- 
fered to drag on its existence is, we 
humbly think, thai * aight force us 
at last to say this. We have been 
long learning the lesson ; till we have 
learnt it thoroughly Romanism will 
exist, and we shall never be safe 
from its allurements. 

These thoughts may help to ex- 
plain our opening sentences, as well 
as the extreme pleasure with which 
we hail the appearance of Mrs. 
Jameson's work. 

The authoress has been struck, 
during her examination of the works 
of Christian artists, with the extreme 
ignorance which prevails in England 
on the subjects which they pourtray. 

We have had (she says, in an in- 

troduction, every word of which we 
recommend as replete with the truest 
Christian philosophy),— 
Inquiries into the principles of taste, trea- 
tises on the sublime and beautiful, anec- 
dotes of painting, and we abound in anti- 
quarian essays on disputed pictures and 
mutilated statues ; but up to a late period 
any inquiry into the true spirit and signi- 
ficance of works of art, as connected with 
the history of religion and civilisation, 
would have appeared ridiculous, or, per- 
haps, dangerous. We should have had 
another cry of ‘No Popery!’ and Acts 
of Parliament prohibiting the importation 
of saints and Madonnas.—P. xxi. 

And what should we have gained 
by it, but more ignorance of the ex- 
cuses for Popery, and, therefore, of 
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its real dangers? If Protestantism 
be the truth, knowledge of what- 
soever kind can only furtherit. We 
have found it so in the case of clas- 
sical literature. Why should we strain 
at a gnat, and swallow a camel? 
Our boys have not taken to worship- 
ping Jupiter and Juno by reading 
about them. We never feared that 
they would. We knew that we should 
not make them pagans by teaching 
them justly to admire the poetry, the 
philosophy, the personal virtues of 
pagans. And, in fact, the few who since 
the revival of letters have deserted 
Christianity for what they called phi- 
losophic heathenism, have in almost 
every case sympathised, not with the 
excellences, but with the worst 
vices of the Greek and Roman. 
They have been men like Leo X. 
or the Medici, who, ready to be pro- 
fligates under any religion, found in 
heathenism only an excuse for their 
darling sins. ‘The same will be the 
fruits of a real understanding of the 
medieval religion. It will only en- 
danger those who carried already the 
danger in themselves, and would 
have fallen into some other snare if 
this had beenaway. Why should we 
fancy that Protestantism, like the 
Romanism which it opposes, is a 
plant that will not bear the light, 
and can only be protected at the 
expense of the knowledge of facts ? 
Why will we forget the great spirit- 
ual law which Mrs. Jameson and 
others in these days are fully 
recognising, that ‘we cannot safely 
combat the errors of any man or 
system without first giving them 
full credit for whatever excellences 
they may retain?’ Such a course is 
the true fruit of that free spirit of 
Protestantism which ought to delight 
in recognising good to whatever 
party it may belong; which asserts 
that every good gift and perfect gift 
comes directly from above, and not 
through the channel of particular 
formularies or priesthoods; which, 
because it loves faith and virtue for 
their own sakes, and not as mere 
parts of a ‘Catholic system,’ can re- 
cognise them and delight in them 
wherever it finds them. 


Upon these creations of ancient art 
(as Mrs, Jameson says) we cannot look 
as those did for whom they were created ; 
we cannot annihilate the centuries which 
lie between us and them ; we cannot, in 
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simplicity of heart, forget the artist in the 
image he has placed before us, nor supply 
what may be deficient in his work 
through a reverentially excited fancy. 
We are critical, not credulous. We no 
longer accept this polytheistic form of 
Christianity ; and there is little danger, 
I suppose, of our falling again into the 
strange excesses of superstition to which 
it led. But if I have not much sympathy 
with modern imitations of medieval art, 
still less can I sympathise with that 
narrow puritanical jealousy which holds 
the monuments of a real and earnest 
faith in contempt: all that God has 
permitted to exist once in the past should 
be considered as the possession of the 
present ; sacred for example or warning, 
and held as the foundation on which to 
build up what is better and purer.— 
Introd. p. xx. 


Mrs. Jameson here speaks in the 
name of a large and rapidly in- 
creasing class. ‘The craving for reli- 
gious art, of which we spoke above, 
is spreading far and wide; even in 
dissenting chapels we see occasional 
attempts at architectural splendour, 
which would have been considered 
twenty years ago heretic or idola- 
trous. And yet with all this there 
is, as Mrs. Jameson says, a curious 
ignorance with regard to the subject 
of medieval art, even though it has 
now become a reigning fashion 
among us. 

We have learned, perhaps, after running 
through half the galleries and churches 
in Europe, to distinguish a few of the 
attributes and characteristic figures which 
meet us at every turn, yet without any 
clear idea of their meaning, derivation, or 
relative propriety. The palm of victory, 
we know, designates the martyr, tri- 
umphant in death. We so far emulate 
the critical sagacity of the gardener in 
Zeluco, that we have learned to distin- 
guish St. Laurence by his gridiron, and 
St. Catherine by her wheel. We are not 
at a loss to recognise the Magdalene’s 
‘loose hair and lifted eye,’ even when 
without her skull and her vase of oint- 
ment. We learn to know St. Francis by 
his brown habit, and shaven crown, and 
wasted, ardent features ; but how do we 
distinguish him from St. Anthony, or 
St. Dominick? As for St. George and 
the dragon—from the St. George of the 
Louvre—Raphael’s—who sits his horse 
with the elegant tranquillity of one as- 
sured of celestial aid, down to him ‘ who 
swings on a sign-post at mine hostess’s 
door,’—he is our familiar acquaintance. 
But who is that lovely being in the first 
blush of youth, who, bearing aloft the 
symbolic cross, stands with one foot on 
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the vanquished dragon? ‘ That is a 
copy after Raphael.’ And who is that 
majestic creature holding her palm branch, 
while the unicorn crouches at her feet ? 
* That is the famous Moretto at Vienna.’ 
Are we satisfied? Not in the least! but 
we try to look wiser, and pass on. 

In the old times, the painters of these 
legendary scenes and subjects could al- 
ways reckon securely on certain associa- 
tions and certain sympathies in the minds 
of the spectators. We have outgrown 
these associations, we repudiate these 
sympathies. We have taken these works 
from their consecrated localities, in which 
they once held each their dedicated place, 
and we have hung them in our drawing- 
rooms and our dressing-rooms, over our 
pianos and our sideboards, and now what 
do they say to us? That Magdalene, 
weeping amid her hair, who once spoke 
comfort to the soul of the fallen sinner,— 
that Sebastian, arrow-pierced, whose up- 
ward, ardent glance, spoke of courage and 
hope to the tyrant-ridden serf,—that 
poor tortured slave, to whose aid St. 
Mark comes sweeping down from above, 
—can they speak to us of nothing save 
flowing lines, and correct drawing, and 
gorgeous colour? Must we be told that 
one is a Titian, the other a Guido, the 
third a Tintoret, before we dare to melt 
in compassion or admiration? or the 
moment we refer to their ancient reli- 
gious signification and influence, must it 
be with disdain or with pity? This, as 
it appears to me, is to take not a rational, 
but rather a most irrational, as well as a 
most irreverent, view of the question: it 
is to confine the pleasure and improve- 
ment to be derived from works of art 
within very narrow bounds ; it is to seal 
up a fountain of the richest poetry, and 
to shut out a thousand ennobling and 
inspiring thoughts. Happily there is a 
growing appreciation of these larger prin- 
ciples of criticism as applied to the study 
of art. People look at the pictures which 
hang round their walls, and have an 
awakening suspicion that there is more 
in them than meets the eye—more than 
mere connoisseurship can interpret ; and 
that they have another, a deeper signi- 
ficance than has been dreamed of by 
picture dealers and picture collectors, or 
even picture critics. —Jntrod, xxiii. 


On these grounds Mrs. Jameson 
treats of the Poetry of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. Her first volume 
contains a general sketch of the 
legends connected with angels, with 
the scriptural personages, and the 
rimitive fathers. Her second, the 
listories of most of ‘those sainted 
personages who lived, or are supposed 
to have lived, in the first ages of 
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Christianity, and whose real history, 
founded on fact or tradition, has 
been so disfigured by poetical em- 
broidery that they have in some sort 
the air of ideal beings.’ Each story 
is followed bya series of short, but 
brilliant, criticisms on those pictures 
in which the story has been embodied 
by painters of various schools and 
periods, and illustrated by numerous 
spirited etchings and woodcuts, which 
add greatly to the value and intelli- 
gibility of the work. A future volume 
is promised which shall contain the 
‘legends of the monastic orders, and 
the history of the Franciscans and 
the Dominicans, considered merely in 
their connexion with the revival and 
the developement of the fine arts in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries ; —a work which, if it equal the 
one before us, will doubtless be 
hailed by those conversant with that 
wonderful phase of human history 
as a valuable addition to our pschy- 
cologic and esthetic literature. 

We ought to petition, also, for a 
volume which should contain the 
life of the Saviour, and the legends 
of the Virgin Mary; though this 
latter subject, we are afraid, will be 
too difficult for even Mrs. Jameson’s 
tact and delicacy to make tolerable 
to English readers, so thoroughly 
has the Virgin Mary, as especial 
patroness of purity, been intermixed, 
as a matter of course, in her legends, 
with every form of prudish and 
prurient foulmindedness. 

The authoress has wisely abstained 
from all controversial matters. In 
her preface she begs that it may be 
clearly understood, ‘that she has 
taken throughout the esthetic and 
not the religious view of these pro- 
ductions of art; which, in as far as 
they are informed with a true and 
earnest feeling, and steeped in that 
beauty which emanates from Genius 
inspired by Faith, may cease to be 
religion, but cannot cease to be 
poetry; and as poetry only,’ she 
says, ‘I have considered them.’ Ina 
word, Mrs. Jameson has done for 
them what schoolmasters and school- 
boys, bishops and Royal Academi- 
cians, have been doing for centuries, 
by Greek plays and Greek statues, 
without having incurred, as we said 
above, the slightest suspicion of 
wanting to worship heathen gods 
and goddesses. 
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Not that she views these stories 
with the cold, unbelieving eye of a 
Goethe, merely as studies of ‘ artistic 
effect ;’ she often transgresses her rule 
of impartiality, and just where we 
should wish her to do so. Her 
geniality cannot avoid an occasional 
burst of feeling, such as concludes 
her notice of the stories about the 
Magdalene and the other ‘beatified 
penitents.’ 

Poets have sung, and moralists and 
sages have taught, that for the frail wo- 
man there was nothing left but to die ; 
or if more remained for her to suffer, 
there was at least nothing left for her to 
be or do,—no choice between sackcloth 
and ashes and the livery of sin. The 
beatified penitents of the early Christian 
Church spoke another lesson, --- spoke 
divinely of hope for the fallen, hope 
without self-abasement or defiance. We, 
in these days, acknowledge no such 
saints ; we have even done our best to 
dethrone Mary Magdalene; but we have 
martyrs,—‘ by the pang withoutthe palm,’ 
—and one, at least, among these who has 
not died without lifting up a voice of 
eloquent and solemn warning ; who has 
borne her palm on earth, and whose 
starry crown may be seen on high even 
now amid the constellations of Genius.— 
Vol. ii. p. 386. 


To whom the authoress may allude 
in this touching passage our simpli- 
city cannot guess in the least. We 
may, therefore, without the suspicion 
of partiality, say to the noble spirit 
of purity, compassion, and true libe- 
rality which breathes throughout 
this whole chapter, ‘Go on and 
conquer.’ 

Nor again can Mrs. Jameson's 
English honesty avoid an occasional 
slip of delicate sarcasm ; for instance, 
in the story of St. Filomena, a bran- 
new saint, whose discovery at Rome 
in 1802 produced there an excite- 
ment which we should suspect was 
very much wanted, and which we 
recommend to all our readers as an 
instance of the state into which the 
virtues of honesty and common sense 
seem to have fallen in the Eternal 
City—of humbugs. 

No doubt there are many such 
cases of imposture among the list of 
saints and martyrs: yet, granting all 
which have been exposed, and 
more, there still remains a list of 
authentic stories, sadder and stranger 
than any romance of man’s invention, 
to read which without deep sym- 
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pathy and admiration our hearts 
must be callous or bigoted indeed 
As Mrs. Jameson herself well says 
(vol. ii. p. 137) :— 

When in the daily service of our 
Church we repeat these words of the 
sublime hymn (‘The noble army of 
martyrs praise Thee !’), I wonder some- 
times whether it be with a full appre- 
ciation of their meaning? whether we 
do really reflect on all that this noble 
army of martyrs has conquered for us ? 
Did they indeed glorify God through 
their courage, and seal their faith in 
their Redeemer with their blood? And 
if it be so, how is it that we Christians 
have learned to look coldly upon the 
effigies of those who sowed the seed of 
the harvest which we have reaped ?— 
Sanguis martyrum semen Christian- 
orum! We may admit that the reve- 
rence paid to them in former days was 
unreasonable and excessive ; that credu- 
lity and ignorance have in many in- 
stances falsified the actions imputed to 
them; that enthusiasm has magnified 
their numbers beyond all belief; that 
when the communion with martyrs was 
associated with the presence of their 
material remains, the passion for relics 
led to a thousand abuses, and the belief 
in their intercession to a thousand super- 
stitions. But why, in uprooting the false, 
uproot also the beautiful and the true ? 

Thoroughly and practically con- 
vinced as we are of the truth of these 
words, it gave us some pain when, in 
the work of a very worthy person, 
The Church in the Catacombs, by 
Dr. Maitland (not the author of The 
Dark Ages), we found, as far as we 
could perceive, a wish ‘to advance 
the Protestant cause’ by throwing 
general doubt on the old martyr- 
ologies and their monuments in the 
Roman catacombs. Ifwe shall have 
judged hastily, we shall be ready to 
apologise. None, as we have said 
before, more firmly believe that the 
Protestant cause is the good cause; 
none are more reverentially inclined 
toward all honest critical investiga- 
tions, more anxious to see all truth, 
the Bible itself, sifted and tested in 
every possible method ; but we must 
protest against what certainly seemed 
too contemptuous a rejection of a 
mass of historic evidence hitherto un- 
doubted, except by the school of 
Voltaire, and of the hasty denial of 
the meaning of Christian and mar- 
tyrologic symbols, as well known to 
antiquaries as Stonehenge or Magna 
Charta. 
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At the same time, Dr. Maitland’s 
book seems the work of a righteous 
and earnest man, and it is not its 
object, but its method, of which we 
complain. The whole question of 
martyrology, a far more important 
one than historians generally fancy, 
requires a thorough investigation, 
critical and historical; it has to be 
done, and especially just now. The 
Germans, the civil engineers of the 
intellectual world, ought to do it for 
us, and no doubt will. But those 
who undertake it must bring to the 
work, not only impartiality, but en- 
thusiasm ; it is the spirit only, after 
all, which can quicken the eye, 
which can free the understanding 
from the idols of laziness, prejudice, 
and hasty induction. To talk philo- 
sophically of such matters a man 
must love them; he must set to 
work with a Christian sympathy, and 
a manly admiration for those old 
spiritual heroes to whose virtue and 
endurance Europe owes it that she is 
not now a den of heathen savages. 
He must be ready to assume oT 
thing about them to be true whic 
is neither absurd, immoral, nor un- 
supported by the same amount of 
evidence which he would require for 
any other historic fact. And, just 
because this very tone of mind — en- 
thusiastic but not idolatrous, discri- 
minating but not captious — runs 
through Mrs. Jameson’s work, we 
hail it with especial pleasure, as 
afresh move in a truly philosophic 
and Christian direction. Tndeed for 
that branch of the subject which she 
has taken in hand, not the history, 
but the try of legends and of 
the art which they awakened, she 
derives a peculiar fitness, not merely 
from her own literary talents and 
acquaintance with continental art, 
but also from the very fact of her 
being an English wife and mother. 
Women ought, perhaps, always to 
make the best critics—-at once more 
quicksighted, more tasteful, more 
sympathetic than ourselves, whose 
proper business is creation. Perhaps 
in Utopia they will take the re- 
viewer's business entirely off our 
hands, as they are said to be doing 
already, by the bye, in one leading 

riodical. But of all critics an 

nglish matron ought to be the best 
—open as she should be, by her 
womanhood, to all tender and ad- 
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miring sympathies, accustomed by 
her Protestant education to unsullied 
purity of thought, and inheriting 
from her race, not only freedom of 
mind and reverence for antiquity, 
but the far higher birthright of 
English honesty. 

And such a genial and honest 
spirit, we think, runs through this 
book 


Another difficult task, perhaps the 
most difficult of all, the authoress 
has well performed. We mean the 
handling of stories whose facts she 
partly or wholly disbelieves, while 
she admires and loves their spirit 
and moral; or doctrines, to pro- 
nounce on whose truth or false- 
hood is beyond her subject. This 
difficulty Mr. Newman, in the Lives 
of the English Saints, edited and 
partly written by him, turned with 
wonderful astuteness to the advan- 
tage of Romanism ; but others, more 
honest, have not been so victorious. 
Witness the painfully uncertain im- 
— left by some parts of Mr. 

ilman’s History of Christianity, and, 
if the Quarterly Review will excuse 
us, by the latter in one or two of 
those masterly articles on Romish 
heroes which appeared in that pe- 
riodical; an uncertainty which we 
have the fullest reason to believe 
was most foreign to the reviewer's 
mind and conscience. Even Mr. 
Macaulay’s brilliant history here and 
there falls into the same snare. No 
one but those who have tried it can 
be aware of the extreme difficulty of 
preventing the dramatic historian 
from degenerating into an apologist 
or heating into a sneerer; or under- 
stand the ease with which an earnest 
author, in a case like the present, 
becomes frantically reckless, under 
the certainty that, say what he will, 
he will be called a Jesuit by the 
Protestants, an Infidel by the Papists, 
a Pantheist by the Ultra-High- 
Church, and a Rogue by all three. 

Now, as we intend to say nothin 
of the authoress but what she wil 
like, we certainly shall not say that 
she is greater than Milman or Ma- 
caulay ; but we must say, that fe- 
male tact and deep devotional feeling 
cut the Gordian knot which has 
puzzled more cunning heads. Not 
that Mrs. Jameson is faultless; we 
want something yet, in the telling of 
a Christian fairy-tale, and know not 
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what we want: but never were 
legends narrated with more discern- 
ment and simplicity than these. 

As an instance, take the legend of 
St. Dorothea (vol. ii. p. 184), which 
is especially one of those stories of 
‘ sainted a who,’ as Mrs. 
Jameson says, ‘lived, or are sup- 

to have lived, in the first 
ages of Christianity ; and whose real 
history, founded on fact or tradition, 
has been so disguised by poetical 
embroidery, that they have in some 
sort the air of ideal beings; and 
which may, therefore, be taken as a 
complete test of the authoress’s tact 
and honesty :— 

In the province of Cappadocia and in 
the city of Ceesarea, dwelt a noble virgin, 
whose name was Dorothea. In the 
whole city there was none to be com- 
pared to her in beauty and grace of 
person. She was a Christian, and served 
God day and night with prayers, with 
fasting, and with alms. 

The governor of the city, by name 
Sapritius (or Fabricius), was a very ter- 
rible persecutor of the Christians, and 
hearing of the maiden, and of her great 
beauty, he ordered her to be brought 
before him. She came, with her mantle 
folded on her bosom, and her eyes 
meekly cast down. The governor asked, 
* Who art thou ?’ and she replied, ‘ I am 
Dorothea, a virgin, and a servant of 
Jesus Christ.’ He said, ‘Thou must 
serve our gods, or die.’ She answered 
mildly, ‘Be it so; the sooner shall I 
stand in the presence of Him whom I 
most desire to behold.’ Then the go- 
vernor asked her, ‘Whom meanest thou?’ 
She replied, ‘I mean the Son of God, 
Christ, mine espoused! his dwelling is 
paradise ; by his side are joys eternal ; 
and in his garden grow celestial fruits and 
roses that never fade.’ Then Sapritius, 
overcome by her eloquence and beauty, 
ordered her to be carried back to her 
dungeon. And he sent to her two 
sisters, whose names were Calista and 
Christeta, who had once been Christians, 
but who, from terror of the torments 
with which they were threatened, had 
renounced their faith in Christ. To 
these women the governor promised 
large rewards if they would induce Doro- 
thea to follow their evil example; and 
they, nothing doubting of success, boldly 
undertook the task. The result, how- 
ever, was far different; for Dorothea, 
full of courage and constancy, reproved 
them as one having authority, and drew 
such a picture of the joys they had for- 
feited through their falsehood and coward- 
ice, that they fell at her feet, saying, 
‘O blessed Dorothea, pray for us, that, 
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through thy intercession, our sin may be 
forgiven and our penitence accepted !’ 
And she did so. And when they had 
left the dungeon they proclaimed aloud 
that they were servants of Christ. 

Then the governor, furious, com- 
manded that they should be burned, and 
that Dorothea should witness their tor- 
ments. And she stood by, bravely en- 
couraging them, and saying, ‘O my 
sisters, fear not! suffer to the end! for 
these transient pangs shall be followed 
by the joys of eternal life!’ Thus they 
died: and Dorothea herself was con- 
demned to be tortured cruelly, and then 
beheaded. The first part of her sentence 
she endured with invincible fortitude. 
She was then led forth to death ; and, as 
she went, a young man, a lawyer of the 
city, named Theophilus, who had been 
present when she was first brought be- 
fore the governor, called to her mocking- 
ly, ‘Ha! fair maiden, goest thou to join 
thy bridegroom ? Send me, I pray thee, 
of the fruits and flowers of that same 
garden of which thou hast spoken: I 
would fain taste of them!’ And Doro- 
thea, looking on him, inclined her head 
with a gentle smile, and said, ‘ Thy re- 
quest, O Theophilus, is granted!’ Where- 
at he laughed aloud with his companions ; 
but she went on cheerfully to death. 

When she came to the place of exe- 
cution, she knelt down and prayed ; and 
suddenly appeared at her side a beautiful 
boy, with hair bright as sunbeams — 

‘ A smooth-faced, glorious thing, 

With thousand blessings dancing in his 

eyes.’ 

In his Seas he held a basket containing 
three apples, and three fresh-gathered 
and fragrant roses. She said to him, 
‘Carry these to Theophilus, say that 
Dorothea hath sent them, and that I go 
before him to the garden whence they 
came, and await him there.’ With these 
words she bent her neck, and received 
the death-stroke. 

Meantime the angel (for it was an 
angel) went to seek Theophilus, and 
found him still laughing in merry mood 
over the idea of the promised gift. The 
angel placed before him the basket of 
celestial fruit and flowers, saying, ‘ Do- 
rothea sends thee this,’ and vanished. 
What words can express the wonder of 
Theophilus? Struck by the prodigy 
operated in his favour, his heart melted 
within him; he tasted of the celestial 
fruit, and a new life was his; he pro- 
claimed himself a servant of Christ, and, 
following the example of Dorothea, suf- 
fered with like constancy in the cause of 
truth, and obtained the crown of martyr- 
dom. 


We have chosen this legend just 
because it is in itself as super- 
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stitious and fantastic as any in the 
book. We happento hold the dream 
of ‘ The Spiritual Marriage,’ as there 
set forth, in especial abhorrence, and 
we have no doubt Mrs. Jameson 
does so also. We are well aware of 
the pernicious effect which this doc- 
trine has exercised on matrimonial 
purity among the southern nations ; 
that by making chastity synonymous 
with celibacy, it degraded married 
faithfulness into a restriction which 
there were penalties for breaking, 
but no rewards for keeping. We 
see clearly enough the cowardice, the 
hevaeitainnn, of fancying that 
man can ensure the safety of his soul 
by fleeing from the world ;—in plain 
English, deserting the post to which 
God has called him, like the monks 
and nuns of old. We believe that 
the numbers of the early martyrs 
have been exaggerated. We believe 
that they were like ourselves, im- 
perfect and inconsistent human 
beings ; that, on the shewing of the 
legends and fathers themselves, their 
testimony for the truth was too often 
impaired by superstition, fanaticism, 
or passion. But granting all this, we 
must still say, in the words of one 
who cannot be suspected of Roman- 
ising, the great Dr. Arnold :— 


Divide the sum total of reported martyrs 
by twenty; by fifty, if you will; after 
all, you have a number of persons of all 
ages and sexes suffering cruel torments 
and deaths for conscience sake, and for 
Christ’s ; and by their sufferings, mani- 
festly with God’s blessing, ensuring the 
triumph of Christ’s Gospel. Neither 
do I think that we consider the excellence 
of this martyr spirit half enough. 


Indeed we do not. Let all the 
abatements mentioned above, and 
more, be granted; yet even then, 
when we remember that the world 
from which Jerome or Anthony fled 
was worse than that denounced by 
Juvenal and Persius,—that the nup- 
tials which, as legends say, were often 
offered the virgin martyrs as alter- 
natives for death, were such as em- 
ployed the foul pens of Petronius 
and Martial,—that the tyrants whom 
they spurned were such as live in the 
pages of Suetonius,—that the gods 
whom they were commanded to wor- 
ship, the rites in which they were to 
join, were those over which Ovid 
and Apuleius had gloated, which 
Lucian had held up to the contempt 
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of heathendom itself—that the tor- 
tures which they preferred to apo- 
stasy and to foul crimes were, by the 
confessions of the heathens them- 
selves, too horrible for pen to tell,— 
it does raise a flush of indignation to 
hear some sleek bigot-sceptic, bred 
up in the safety and luxury of mo- 
dern England among Habeas Corpus 
Acts and endowed churches, trying 
from his warm fire-side to sneer 
away the awful responsibilities and 
the heroic fortitude of valiant men 
and tender girls, to whose piety and 
courage he owes the very enlighten- 
ment, the very civilisation, of which 
he boasts. 

It is an error, doubtless, and a fear- 
ful one, to worship even such as 
them. But the error, when it arose, 
was at worst the caricature of a 
blessed truth. Even for the sinful, 
surely it was better to admire holi- 
ness than to worship their own sin. 
Shame on those who, calling them- 
selves Christians, repine that a Cecilia 
or a Magdalen replaced an Isis and a 
Venus, who can fancy that they are 
serving Protestantism by tracing 
malevolent likenesses between even 
the idolatry of a saint and the ido- 
latry of a devil! True, there was 
idolatry in both, as gross in one as 
the other. And what wonder? 
What wonder if, amid a world of 
courtezans, the nun was worshipped ? 
At least God allowed it; and will 
men be wiser than God? ‘The 
times of that ignorance He winked 
at.’ The lie that was in it He did 
not interfere to punish. He did 
more; He let it work out, as all lies 
will, their own punishment. We 
may see that in the miserable century 
which preceded the glorious Refor- 
mation ; we may see it in the pre- 
sent state of Spain and Italy. The 
crust of lies, we say, punished itself ; 
to the germ of truth within it we 
partly owe that we are Christian men 
this day. 

But granting, or rather boldly 
asserting all this, and smiling as 
much as we choose at the tale of 
St. Dorothea’s celestial basket, is it 
not absolutely, and in spite of all, an 
exquisite story ? Is it hikely to make 
people better or worse? We might 
believe the whole of it, and yet we 
need not, therefore, turn idolaters 
and worship sweet Dorothea for a 
goddess. But if, as we trust in God 
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is the case, we are too wise to believe 
it all—if even we see no reason (and 
there is not much) for believing one 
single word of it—yet still we ask, is 
it not an exquisite story? Is there not 
heroism in it greater than of all the 
Ajaxes and Achilles who ever blus- 
tered on this earth? Is there not 
power _— than of kings — God's 
strength made perfect in woman's 
weakness? Tender forgiveness, the 
Saviour’s own likeness; glimpses, 
brilliant and true at the core, how- 
ever distorted and miscoloured, of 
that spiritual world where the wicked 
cease from troubling, where the meek 
alone shall inherit the earth, where, 
as Protestants too believe, all that is 
spotless and beautiful in nature as 
well as in man shall bloom for ever 
perfect ? 

It is especially in her descrip- 
tions of paintings that Mrs. Jame- 
son’s great talents are displayed. No 
where do we recollect criticisms more 
genial, brilliant, picturesque than 
those which are scattered through 
these pages. Often they have deeper 
merits, and descend to those funda- 
mental laws of beauty and of religion 
by which all Christian art must ul- 
timately be tested. Mrs. Jameson 
has certainly a powerful inductive 
faculty; she comprehends at once 
the idea* and central law of a work 
of art, and sketches it in a few vivid 
and masterly touches; and really, to 
use a hack quotation honestly for 
once, ‘in thoughts which breathe, 
and words which burn.’ As an in- 
stance, we must be allowed to quote 
at length this charming passage on 
angel paintings, so valuable does it 
seem not only as information, but as 
a specimen of what criticism should 
be :— 


On the revival of art, we find the 
Byzantine idea of angels every where 
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prevailing. The angels in Cimabue’s 
famous ‘ Virgin and Child enthroned,’ 
are grand creatures, rather stern; but 
this arose, I think, from his inability to 
express beauty. The colossal angels at 
Assisi, solemn sceptred kingly forms, all 
alike in action and attitude, appeared to 
me magnificent. 

In the angels of Giotto we see the com- 
mencement of a softer grace and a purer 
taste, farther developed by some of his 
scholars. Benozzo Gozzoli and Orcagna 
have left in the Campo Santo examples 
of the most graceful and fanciful treat- 
ment. Of Benozzo’s angels in the Ric- 
cardi palace I have spoken at length. 
His master, Angelico (worthy the name!), 
never reached the same power of express- 
ing the rapturous rejoicing of celestial 
beings, but his conception of the angelic 
nature remains unapproached, unap- 
proachable; it is only his, for it was the 
gentle, passionless, refined nature of the 
recluse which stamped itself there. An- 
gelico’s angels are unearthly, not so 
much in form as in sentiment ; and super- 
human, not in power but in purity. In 
other hands, any imitation of his soft 
ethereal grace would become feeble and 
insipid. With their long robes falling 
round their feet, and drooping many- 
coloured wings, they seem not to fly or to 
walk, but to float along ‘ smooth sliding 
without step.’ Blessed, blessed crea- 
tures ! love us, only love us ; for we dare 
not task your soft, serene beatitude, by 
asking you to help us! 

There is more sympathy with humanity 
in Francia’s angels: they look as if they 
could weep, as well as love and sing. 

y * * * 


Correggio’s angels are grand and lovely, 
but they are like children enlarged and 
sublimated, not like spirits taking the 
form of children ; where they smile it is 
truly, as Annibal Caracci expresses it,— 
con una naturalezza et simplicita che 
innamora e sforza a ridere con loro; 
but the smile in many of Correggio’s 
angel heads has something sublime and 
spiritual, as well as simple and natural. 

And Titian’s angels impress me in a 


* We are sorry to see, however, that Mrs. Jameson has been so far untrue to her 
own faculty as to join in the common mistake of naming Raphael’s well-known car- 


toon at Hampton Court, ‘Elymas the Sorcerer struck Blind.’ 


On the supposition 


that this is its subject, its method of arrangement is quite unworthy of the rest, as the 
action would be split into the opposite corners of the picture, and the post of honour 
in the centre occupied by a figure of secondary importance ; besides, the picture would 
lose its significance as one of this great series on ‘ Religious Conviction and Conversion.’ 
But, strange to say, Raphael has all the while especially guarded against this very 


error, by labelling the picture with a description of its subject. 


Directly under the 


central figure is written, ‘Sergius Paulus, Proconsul, embraces the Christian faith at 


the preaching of Paul.’ 


Taking which simple hint, and looking at the face of the 


proconsul (himself a miracle of psychology) as the centre to which all is to be 
referred, the whole composition, down to the minutest details, arranges itself at once 
in that marvellous unity, which is Raphael’s especial glory. 
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similar manner—I mean those in the 
Glorious Assumption at Venice—with 
their childish forms and features, but an 
expression caught from beholding the 
face of ‘our Father that is in Heaven :’ 
it is glorified infancy. I remember stand- 
ing before this picture, contemplating 
those lovely spirits one after another, 
until a thrill came over me like that 
which I felt when Mendelssohn played 
the organ,—I became music while I lis- 
tened. The face of one of those angels 
is to the face of a child just what that of 
the Virgin in the same picture is com- 
pared with the fairest of the daughters 
of earth: it is not here superiority of 
beauty, but mind, and music, and love 
kneaded, as it were, into form and co- 
lour. 


But Raphael, excelling in all things, is 
here excellent above all: his angels com- 
bine, in a higher degree than any other, 
the various faculties and attributes in 
which the fancy loves to clothe these 
pure, immortal, beatified creatures. The 
angels of Giotto, of Benozzo, of Fiesole, 
are, if not female, feminine; those of 
Filippo Lippi, and of Andrea, masculine : 
but you cannot say of those of Raphael 
that they are masculine or feminine. The 
idea of sex is wholly lost in the blending 
of power, intelligence, and grace. In 
his earlier pictures, grace is the predomi- 
nant characteristic, as in the dancing and 
singing angels in his Coronation of the 
Virgin. In his later pictures the senti- 
ment in his ministering angels is more 
spiritual, more dignified. As a perfect 
example of grand and poetical feeling, I 
may cite the angels es ‘ Regents of the 
Planets,’ in the Capella Chigiana. The 
cupola represents in a circle the creation 
of the solar system, according to the 
theological and astronomical (or rather 
astrological) notions which then pre- 
vailed—a hundred years before ‘the 
starry Galileo and his woes.’ In the 
centre is the Creator ; around, in eight 
compartments, we have, first, the angel 
of the celestial sphere, who seems to be 
listening to the divine mandate,—‘ Let 
there be lights in the firmament of Hea- 
ven ;’ then follow, in their order, the 
Sun, the Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. The name of each 
planet is expressed by its mythological 
representative ; the Sun by Apollo, the 
Moon by Diana: and over each presides 
a grand colossal winged spirit, seated or 
reclining on a portion of the zodiac as 
onathrone. I have selected two angels 
to give an idea of this peculiar and poeti- 
cal treatment. The union of the theo- 
logical and the mythological attributes is 
in the classical taste of the time, and 
quite Miltonic, In Raphael’s child-an- 
gels, the expression of power and intelli- 
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gence, as well as innocence, is quite 
wonderful ; for instance, look at the two 
angel-boys in the Dresden Madonna di 
San Sisto, and the angels, or celestial 
genii, who bear along the Almighty when 
he appears to Noah. No one has ex- 
pressed like Raphael the action of flight, 
except perhaps Rembrandt. The angel 
who descends to crown Santa Felicita 
cleaves the air with the action of a swal- 
low; and the angel in Rembrandt’s 
Tobit soars like a lark with upward mo- 
tion, spurning the earth. 

Michael Angelo rarely gave wings to 
his angels; I scarcely recollect an in- 
stance, except the angel in the Annun- 
ciation: and his exaggerated human 
forms, his colossal creatures, in which 
the idea of power is conveyed through 
attitude and muscular action, are, to my 
taste, worse than unpleasing. My ad- 
miration for this wonderful man is so 
profound that I can afford to say this. 
His angels are superhuman, but hardly 
angelic: and while in Raphael’s angels 
we do not feel the want of wings, we feel 
while looking at those of Michael Angelo 
that not even the ‘ sail-broad vans’ with 
which Satan laboured through the surg- 
ing abyss of chaos could suffice to lift 
those Titanic forms from earth, and sus- 
tain them in mid-air. The group of 
angels over the Last Judgment, flinging 
their mighty limbs about, and those that 
surround the descending figure of Christ 
in the conversion of St. Paul, may be 
referred to here as characteristic exam- 
ples. The angels, blowing their trum- 
pets, puff and strain like so many troop- 
ers. Surely this is not angelic: there 
may be power, great, imaginative, and ar- 
tistic power, exhibited in the conception 
of form, but in the beings themselves 
there is more of effort than of power: 
serenity, tranquillity, beatitude, ethereal 
purity, spiritual grace, are out of the 
question. 

In this passage we may remark an 
excellence in Mrs. Jameson’s mode 
of thought which has become lately 
somewhat rare. We mean a freedom 
from that bigoted and fantastic 
habit of mind which leads nowadays 
the worshippers of high art to exalt 
the early schools to the disad- 
vantage of all others, and to talk as 
if Christian painting had expired 
with Perugino. We were much 
struck with our authoress’s power of 
finding spiritual truth and beauty in 
Titian’s ‘ Assumption,’ one of the 
very pictures in which the ‘high 
art’ party are wont to see nothing 
but ‘ coarseness’ and ‘ earthliness’ of 
conception. She, having, we suppose, 
@ more acute as well as a more 
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healthy eye for the beautiful and 
the spiritual, and, therefore, able to 
perceive its slightest traces wherever 
they exist, sees in those, ‘earthly’ 
faces of the at masters, ‘an ex- 

ression caught from beholding the 

ce of our Father that is in Heaven.’ 
The face of one of those ‘ angels,’ 
she continues, ‘is to the face of a 
child just what that of the Virgin in 
the same picture is compared with 
the fairest of the daughters of earth : 
it is not here superiority of beauty, 
but mind, and music, and love 
kneaded, as it were, into form and 
colour.’ 

Mrs. Jameson acknowledges her 
great obligations to M. Rio; and all 
students of art must be thankful to 
him for the taste, learning, and 
earnest religious feeling which he 
has expended on the history of the 
earlier schools of painting. An honest 
man, doubtless, he is; but it does 
not follow, alas! in this piecemeal 
world, that he should write an 
honest book. And his bigotry 
stands in painful contrast to the 
génial and comprehensive spirit by 
which Mrs. Jameson seems able to 
appreciate the specific beauties of 
all schools and masters. M. Rio's 
theory (and he is the spokesman of 
a large party) is, unless we much 
misjudge him, this,— that the ante- 
Raffaellic is the only Christian art ; 
and that all the excellences of these 
early painters came from their Ro- 
manism; all their faults from his 
two —_ bugbears, — Byzantinism 
and Paganism. In his eyes, the 
Byzantine idea of art was Manichean ; 
in which we fully coincide, but add, 
that the idea of the early Italian 
painters was almost equally so; and 
that almost all in them that was not 
Manichean they owe not to their 
Romanism or their Asceticism, but 
to their healthy layman’s common 
sense, and to the influence of that 
very classical art which they are said 
to have been pious enough to despise. 
Bigoted and ascetic Romanists have 
been, in all ages, in a hurry to call 
people Manicheans, all the more 
fiercely because their own consciences 
must have hinted to them that they 
were somewhat Manichean them- 
selves. When a man suspects his 
own honesty, he is, of course, inclined 
to prove himself blameless by shout- 
ing the loudest against the dishonesty 
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of others. Now M. Rio sees clear] 
and philosophically enough what is 
the root of Seeker —the de- 
nial that that which is natural, beau- 
tiful, human, belongs to God. He 
imputes it justly to those Byzantine 
artists who fancied it carnal to at- 
tribute beauty to the Saviour or to 
the Virgin Mary, and tried to prove 
their own spirituality by represent- 
ing their sacred personages in the 
extreme of ugliness and emaciation, 
though some of the specimens of 
their painting which Mrs. Jameson 
gives proves that this abhorrence of 
beauty was not so universal as M. 
Rio would have us believe. We 
agree with him that this absurdity 
was learned from them by earlier and 
semi-barbarous Italian artists, that 
these latter rapidly escaped from it, 
and began rightly to embody their 
conceptions in beautiful forms; and 
yet we must urge against them, too, 
the charge of Manicheanism, and of 
a spiritual eclecticism also, far deeper 
and more pernicious than the mere 
outward eclecticism of manner which 
has drawn down hard names on the 
school of the Caracci. 

For an eclectic, if it mean any 
thing, means this, —one who, in any 
branch of art or science, refuses to 
acknowledge Bacon’s great law, ‘That 
Nature is only conquered by obeying 
her ; who will not take a full and 
reverent view of the whole mass of 
facts with which he has to deal, and 
from them deducing the fundamental 
laws of hissubject, obey them whither- 
soever they may lead ; but who picks 
and chooses out of them just so many 
as may be pleasant to his private 
taste, and then constructs a partial 
system which differs from the essen- 
tial ideas of Nature, in proportion 
to the number of facts which he 
has determined to discard. And 
such a course was pursued in art by 
the ascetic painters between the time 
of Giotto and Raffaelle. Their idea 
of beauty was a partial and a Mani- 
chean one; in their adoration for 
a fictitious ‘angelic nature,’ made 
up from all which is negative in 
humanity, they were prone to despise 
all by which man is brought in con- 
tact with this earth,—the beauties of 
sex, of strength, of activity, of gran- 
deur of form; all that is, in which 
Greek art excels: their ideal of 
beauty was altogether effeminate- 
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They prudishly despised the ana- 
tomic study of the human figure, 
of landscape and chiaroscuro. Spiri- 
tual expression with them was every 
thing ; but it was only the expres- 
sion of the passive spiritual faculties, 
of innocence, devotion, meekness, re- 
signation ; all good, but not the 
whole of humanity. Not that they 
could be quite consistent in their 
theory. They were forced to paint 
their very angeis as human beings; 
and a standard of human beauty they 
had to find somewhere; and they 
found one, strange to say, exactly 
like that of the old Pagan statues, 
and only differing in that ascetic and 
emasculate tone, which was peculiar 
to themselves. Here is a dilemma 
which the worshippers of high art 
have slurred over. Where did An- 
gelico da Fiesole get the idea of 
beauty which dictated his exquisite 
angels? We shall not, I suppose, 
agree with those who attribute it 
to direct inspiration, and speak of 
it as the reward of the prayer 
and fasting by which the good 
monk used to prepare himself for 
painting. Must we then confess 
that he borrowed his beauties from 
the faces of the prettiest nuns with 
whom he was acquainted? That 
would be sad naturalism; and sad 
eclecticism, too, considering that 
he must have seen among his 
Italian sisters a great many beauties 
of a very different type from that 
which he has chosen to copy; 
though, we suppose, of God's making 
equally with that of his favourite. 
Or did he, in spite of himself, steal a 
side-glance now and then at some 
of the unrivalled antique statues of 
his country, and copy on the sly 
any feature or proportion in them 
which was emasculate enough to be 
worked into his pictures? ‘That, too, 
is likely enough; nay, it is certain. 
We are perfectly astonished how 
any draughtsman, at least how such 
a critic as M. Rio, can look at the 
early Italian painters without tracing 
every where in them the classic touch, 
the peculiar tendency to mathematic 
curves in the outlines, which is the 
distinctive peculiarity of Greek art. 
Is not Giotto, the father of Italian 
art, full of it in every line? Is not 
Perugino? Is not the angel of Lo- 
renzo Credi in Mrs. Jameson's wood- 
cut? Is not Francia, except just where 
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he is stiff, and soft, and clumsy? Is 
not Fra Angelico himself? Is it not 
just the absence of this Greek ten- 
dency to mathematical forms in the 
German painters before Albert Du- 
rer, which makes the specific differ- 
ence, evident to every boy, between 
the drawing of the Teutonic and 
Italian schools ? 

But if so, what becomes of the 
theory which calls Pagan art by all 
manner of hard names? which dates 
the downfall of Christian art from 
the moment when painters first lent 
an eye to its pernicious seductions ? 
How can those escape the charge of 
electicism, who, without going to 
the root-idea of Greek art, filched 
from its outside just as much as 
suited their purpose? And how, 
lastly, can M. Rio's school of critics 
escape the charge of Manichean con- 
tempt for God’s world and man, not 
as ascetics have fancied him, but as 
God has made him, when they think 
it a sufficient condemnation of a pic- 
ture to call it naturalistic ; when they 
talk and act about art as if the do- 
main of the beautiful were the de- 
vil’s kingdom, from which some few 
species of form and elements were 
to be stolen by Christian painters, 
and twisted from their original evil 
destination into the service of reli- 
gion ? 

On the other hand, we owe 
much to those early ascetic painters ; 
their works are a possession for ever. 
No future school of religious art will 
be able to rise to eminence without 
taking full cognisance of them, and 
learning from them their secret. 
They taught artists, and priests, and 
laymen, too, that beauty is only 
worthy of admiration when it is the 
outward sacrament of the beauty of 
the soul within ; they helped todeliver 
men from that idolatry to merely 
animal strength and loveliness into 
which they were in danger of falling 
in ferocious ages, and among the re- 
lics of Roman luxury; they asserted 
the superiority of the spirit over the 
flesh ; according to their light, they 
were faithful preachers of the great 
Christian truth, that devoted faith, 
and not fierce self-will, is man’s 
glory. Well did their pictures tell 
to brutal peasant, and to still more 
brutal warrior, that God’s might was 
best shewn forth, not in the ele-, 
phantine pride of a Hercules, or the 
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Titanic struggles of a Laocoon, but 
in the weakness of martyred women, 
and of warriors who were content 
meekly to endure shame and death, 
for the sake of Him who conquered 
by sufferings, and bore all human 
weaknesses ; who ‘ was led as a lamb 
to the slaughter, and, like a sheep 
dumb before the shearers, opened 
not his mouth.’ 

We must conclude with a few 
words on one point on which we 
differ somewhat from Mrs. Jameson 
—the allegoric origin of certain le- 
gendary stories. She calls the story 
of the fiend, under the form of a 
dragon, devouring St. Margaret, and 
then bursting at the sign of the cross 
while the saint escaped unhurt, ‘ an- 
other form of the familiar allegory— 
the power of Sin overcome by the 
power of the Cross.’ 

And again, vol. ii. p. 4:— 

The legend of St. George came to us 
from the East; where, under various 
forms, as Apollo and the Python, as 
Bellerophon and the Chimera, as Per- 
seus and the Sea-monster, we see per- 
petually recurring the mythic allegory 
by which was figured the conquest 
achieved by beneficent Power over the 
tyranny of wickedness, and which reap- 
pears in Christian art in the legends of 
St. Michael and half a hundred other 
saints. 


To us these stories seem to have 
had by no means an allegoric, but 
rather a strictly historic foundation ; 
and our reasons for this opinion may 
possibly interest some readers. 

Allegory, strictly so called, is the 
offspring of an advanced, and not of 
a semi-barbarous state of society. 
Its home is in the East—not the 
East of barbarous Pontine countries 
peopled by men of our own race, 
where the legend of St. George is 
allowed to have sprung up, but of 
the civilised, metaphysical, dark- 
haired races of Egypt, Syria, and 
Hindostan. The ‘ objectivity’ of the 
Gothic mind has never had any sym- 

thy with it. The Teutonic races, 

ike the earlier Greeks, before they 
were tinctured with Eastern thought, 
had always wanted historic facts, 
dates, names, and places. They even 
found it necessary to import their 
saints ; to locate Mary Magdalene at 
Marseilles, Joseph of Arimathea at 
Glastonbury, the three Magi at Co- 
logne, before they could thoroughly 
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love or understand them. English- 
men especially cannot write allego- 
ries. John Bunyan alone succeeded 
tolerably, but only because his cha- 
racters and language were such as 
he had encountered daily at every 
fireside and in every meeting-house. 
3ut Spenser wandered perpetually 
away, or rather, rose up from his 
plan into mere dramatic narrative. 
His work and other English allego- 
ries, are hardly allegoric at all, 
but rather symbolic; spiritual laws 
in them are not expressed by ar- 
bitrary ciphers, but embodied in im- 
aginary examples, sufficiently start- 
ling or simple to form a plain 
key to other and deeper instances of 
the same law. They are analogous 
to those symbolic devotional pic- 
tures, in which the Madonna and 
saints of all ages are grouped toge- 
ther with the painter’s own contem- 
poraries—no allegories at all, but 2 
plain embodiment of a fact in which 
the artist believed; not only ‘the 
communion of all saints,’ but also 
their habit of assisting, often in visi- 
ble form, the Christians of his own 
time. 

These distinctions may seem over- 
subtle, but our meaning will surely 
be plain to any one who will com- 
pare The Faéry Queen, or The Le- 
gend of St. George, with the Gnostic 
or Hindoo reveries, and the fantastic 
and truly Eastern interpretation of 
Scripture, which the European monks 
borrowed from Egypt. Our opinion 
is, that in the old legends the moral 
did not create the story, but the 
story the moral; and that the story 
had generally a nucleus of fact 
within all its distortions and exag- 
gerations. This holds good of the 
Odinic and Grecian myths ; all are 
now more or less inclined to believe 
that the deities of Zeus’s or Odin’s 
dynasties were real conquerors or 
civilisers of flesh and blood, like the 
Manco Capac of the Peruvians, and 
that it was around records of their 
real victories over barbarous abori- 
gines, and over the brute powers of 
nature, that extravagant myths grew 
up, till more civilised generations 

to say,—‘ These tales must 
have some meaning—they must be 
either allegories or nonsense ;’ and 
then fancied, that in the remaining 
thread of fact they found a clue to 
the mystic sense of the whole. 
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Such, we suspect, has been the his- 
tory of St. George and the Dragon, 
as well as of Apollo and the Python. 
It is very hard to have to give up 
the dear old dragon who haunted 
our nursery dreams, especially when 
there is no reason for it. We have 
no patience with antiquaries who 
tell us that the dragons who guarded 
princesses were merely ‘the winding 
walls or moats of their castles.” What 
use, then, pray, was there in the fa- 
mous nether garment with which 
Regnar Lodbrog (shaggy-trousers) 
choked the dragon who guarded his 
lady love? And Regnar was a real 
piece of flesh and blood, as King 
Ella and our Saxon forefathers 
found to their cost: his awful death- 
dirge, and the effect which it pro- 
duced, are well known to historians. 
We cannot give up Regnar’s trou- 
sers, for we suspect the key to the 
whole dragon-question is in the 
pocket of them. 

Seriously, Why should not these 
dragons have been simply what the 
Greek word dragon means— what 
the earliest romances, the Norse 
myths, and the superstitions of the 
peasantry in many parts of England 
to this day, assert them to have been 
—‘ mighty worms,’ huge snakes ? 
All will agree that the Python, the 
representative in the old world of 
the ‘Boa Constrictor’ of the new, 
was common in the Homeric age, if 


* not later, both in Greece in Italy. 


It existed on the opposite coast of 
Africa (where it is now extinct) in 
the time of Regulus; we believe, 
from the traditions of all nations, 
that it existed to a far later date in 
more remote and barbarous parts of 
Europe. There is every reason to 
suppose that it still lingered in Eng- 
land after the invasion of the Cymri 
—say not earlier than n.c. 600—for 
it was among them an object of wor- 
ship; and we question whether they 
would have been likely to have 
adored a foreign animal, and, as at 
Abury, built enormous temples in 
imitation of its windings, and called 
them by its name. 

_ The only answer to these tradi- 
tions has as yet been, that no reptile of 
that bulk is known in cold climates. 
Yet the Python still lingers in the 

ungarian marshes. Only two years 
ago a huge snake, as large as the 
Pythons of Hindostan, spread havoc 
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among the flocks and terror among 
the peasantry. Had it been Ariosto’s 
‘Ore,’ an @ priori argument from 
science would have had weight. A 
marsupiate sea-monster is horribly 
unorthodox; and the dragon, too, 
has doubtless been made a monster 
of, but most unjustly; his legs have 
been patched on by crocodile-slaying 
crusaders, while his wings— where 
did they come from? From the tra- 
ditions of ‘ flying serpents,’ which 
have so strangely haunted the de- 
serts of Upper Egypt from the time 
of the old Hebrew prophets, and 
which may not, after all, be such 
lies as folk fancy. Oh how scientific 
prigs shook with laughter at the no- 
tion of a flying dragon ! till one day 
geology revealed to them, in the 
Pterodactylus, that a real flying dra- 
gon, on the model of Carlo Crivelli’s 
in Mrs. Jameson’s book, with wings 
before and legs behind, only more 
monstrous than that, and than all 
the dreams of Seba and Aldrovandus 
(though some of theirs, to be sure, 
have seven heads) got its living 
once on a time in this very island of 
England! But such is the way of 
this wise world! When Le Vaillant, 
in the last century, assured the 
Parisians that he had shot a giraffe 
at the Cape, he was politely in- 
formed that the giraffe was fabu- 
lous, extinct,—in short, that he lied ; 
and now, behold! this very year the 
respectable old unicorn (and good 
Tories ought to rejoice to hear it) 
has been discovered at last by a Ger- 
man naturalist, Von Miiller, in Abys- 
sinia, just where our fathers told us 
to look for it! And why should we 
not find the flying serpent, too? The 
interior of Africa is as yet an un- 
known world of wonders. If half 
the money had been spent on explor- 
ation there which has gone on in- 
creasing the horrors of the slave- 
trade, at the price of good English 
blood, we might have discovered— 
for aught we know, the descendants 
of the very satyr who chatted with 
St. Anthony! 

No doubt the discovery of huge 
fossil animals, as Mrs. Jameson says, 
on the high authority of Professor 
Owen, may have modified our an- 
cestors’ notions of dragons; but in 
the old serpent worship we believe 
the real explanation of these stories 
is to be found. There is no doubt 
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that human victims, and even young 
maidens, were offered to these snake 
gods ; even the sunny mythology of 
Greece retains horrible traces of 
such customs, which lingered in Ar- 
cadia, the mountain-fastness of the 
older and conquered race. Similar 
cruelties existed among the Mexi- 
cans; and there are but too many 
traces of it throughout the history of 
heathendom. 

And the same superstition may, 
as the legends assert, have lingered 
on, or been, at least, revived during 
the later ages of the empire, in re- 
mote provinces, left in their primeval 
barbarism, at the same time that 
they were brutalised by the fiendish 
exhibitions of the Circus and perse- 
cutions of the Christians, which the 
Roman governors found it their in- 
terest to introduce every where. 
Thus the serpent became naturally 
regarded as the manifestation of the 
evil spirit by Christians as well as 
by the old Hebrews; thus, also, it 
became the presiding genius of the 
malaria and fever, which arose from 
the fens haunted by it — a supersti- 
tion which gave rise to the theory 
that the tales of Hercules and the 
Hydra, Apollo and the mud-Python, 
St. George and the Dragon, were 
sanitary-reform allegories, and the 
monsters whose poisonous breath de- 
stroy cattle and young maidens only 
typhus and consumption. We see 
no reason why early Christian heroes 
should not have actually met with 
such snake gods, and felt themselves 
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bound, like Southey’s Madoe, or 
Daniel in the old rabbinical story, 
whose truth has never been dis- 
proved, to destroy the monsters at 
all risk. And we doubt not that 
their righteous daring would have 
been crowned with victory ; and that 
on such events were gradually built 
up the dragon-slaying legends, which 
charmed all Europe, and grew in 
extruvagances and absurdities, till 
they began to degenerate into the 
bombast of the Seven Champions, 
and expired in the immortal ballad 
of the Dragon of Wantley, in which 
More of More Hall, on the morning 
of his battle with the monster, in- 
voked the saints no more, but 


To make him strong and mighty 
He drank by the tale 
Six pots of ale, 

And a quart of aqua-vite. 


So ended the sublime sport of 
dragon-slaying. Its only remnant 
may now be seen in Hindostan, where 
some sacred alligator, for years the 
tenant of a tank or moat, and piously 
allowed to devour at his will the 
washerwomen and girls who fetch 
water, expiates his murders, not on 
the point of saintly lance, but in our 
stupid practical English way, by the 
rifle-bullet of some subaltern loung- 
ing in the barrack window, who is 
suddenly awakened from tobacco and 
vacuity by the reflection, — ‘It's a 
cursed shame that that big fellow ° 
should eat up all the pretty girls!’ 


THE ARMY AND THE PEOPLE. 


I is not impossible that the first 
workmen in the cause of Christ- 
janity may have been conscious that 
for the Church to flourish in the 
Roman world was hardly in the na- 


ture of things. There is nothing, 
indeed, to authorise the belief that 
they were aware how that world was 
to be destroyed; nor indeed have 
we any right to suppose that they 
guessed even of the time when it 
should be so. But that they must 
have discerned the rank corruption 
all around them, the profligacy 


which followed in the train of wealth, 
the total mastery of evil over rea- 
son and conscience, and that they 
may have been cast down at the 
magnitude of such an undertaking as 
that of converting such a world, and 
hence that they may have gained 
some insight into the designs of the 
Almighty, hoping for the introduc- 
tion of some more masculine ele- 
ments with which to work, may very 
easily be believed. Whatever was 
the case, one circumstance is remark- 
able—the first Gentile baptized into 
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the Christian communion was not 
a trader, nor a schoolman—but a 
soldier 


We say that this is a remarkable 
circumstance—it is far, however, 
from being inexplicable. To be a 

soldier a man must practise 
the utmost self-discipline and self- 
control ; he must know the value of 
time, and live by rule; he must be 
vigilant, energetic, ready to sacrifice 
his own will almost without convinc- 
ing his reason, and to throw awa 
his ease at a moment’s notice. Suc 
a soldier was Cornelius—a man of 
masculine character, accustomed both 
to obey and to command. Such a 
man, with the addition of love of 
God for his motive, is the perfect 
Christian. 

That Roman world was destroyed. 
To convert it, not in mere name, but 
in reality, had been the longing of 
the apostles and of the early mar- 
tyrs; in sincerity they strove to 
Christianise it, and with the judg- 
ment proper to men so gifted, they 
selected for their instruments those 
who by nature and calling were fit- 
test to be engrafted into the Church. 
Their efforts were, however, vain. 
A sterner tide of energy than the 
Italian band jcould supply, a sterner 
tide than the entire Roman army 
could afford, was needed for the per- 
fection of the faith. The deep forests 
of Germany sent forth their myriads 
of barbarians; and the palaces, the 
theatres, the beautiful gardens, and 
splendid paintings and statuary, de- 
faced or abiding only in their ruins, 
all bear witness at once to the civil- 
isation and corruption of the great 
~ which they overran. 

ike the dispersion of some splen- 
did navy was the progress of that 
terrible invasion. First a gust came, 
then a lull ; then another gust, then 
a tempest. The tempest subsided, 
and the navy was scattered. Again 
the storm swept up; again masts, 
rigging, and sails flew before it. There 
was no sailing in such a sea. Goth, 
Hun, and Visigoth, now from the re- 
mote North, now back from the cen- 
tral regions of Africa, passed on and 
over, and on and over again, till at 
length as, upon the storm subsiding, 
@ spar or piece of canvas, or a boat 
turned topside-turvy, or a human 
body, is washed upon the sands or 
beach, so a Roman vase, a broken 
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wall, some unmistakeable old coins, 
a spear’s head, or an eagle which had 
surmounted a spear’s head, were the 
sole signs remaining of all the 
glory which Horace has celebrated 
in song, of all the might and the 
majesty which Cesar had consecrated 
with his blood. 

At length that stormy emigration 
ceased; when it did so, the succes- 
sors of those who had baptized Cor- 
nelius had well-nigh become soldiers 
themselves. 

Such was the natural course of 
events. As the Roman empire fell 
into decay, and the Roman legions 
were drawn off to defend the capital, 
towns, where were neither real aris- 
tocracy nor privileged municipal 
classes, such as England presents now, 
fell to the government of the Christ- 
ian hierarchy. By all accounts the 
bishops made capital generals ; and, 
at all events, that they alone pos- 
sessed the energy to lead the people, 
demonstrates how just is our asser- 
tion, that a good soldier, if he 
possess faith, is the very model of 
a Christian. It by no means fol- 
lows, however, that a good soldier 
should be a bishop. On the con- 
trary, it is too true that the blending 
of spiritual and military authority 
proved too much for human nature, 
and that the beginnings of that utter 
corruption which ultimately overtook 
the Church are to be sought for in 
these spirit-stirring times. 

Eight centuries ran their course : 
by the end of that time monarchy 
had overcome the feudal system, and 
standing armies were on the eve of 
resuscitation. These centuries had 
witnessed the gradual assumption by 
the Church of political influence, 
and, as a necessary consequence, the 
delegation to the bishops of temporal 
authority. So far, as regards the 
clergy, they brought about only the 
end which might have been antici- 
pated. As regards the army, how- 
ever, it was different. Into the ranks 
of those armies which from time to 
time, according to the feudal laws, 
were enrolled, none of the spirit of 
the Church, so far as we can learn, 
was instilled. ‘The infection was all 
from one quarter. The bishops had 
become chancellors; and the first 
counsellors of kings, whose predeces- 
sors had transacted the business of a 
distracted city, had given law in the 
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courts, or had commanded on the 
battlements, were surrounded and 
guarded by splendid retinues, and 
not unfrequently accompanied the 
monarch to the field; but they 
never followed the example of the 
first apostles—never recognised in a 
well-disciplined body of soldiers a 
material to be used for the further- 
ance of the Christian religion—never 
perceived that this was a body 
which in time of peace (had it been 
maintained) might have been made 
of benefit to society, as much almost 
as in time of war. 

So early as the middle of the thir- 
teenth century there were the in- 
fant proportions in one country of 
Europe, of what in time became the 
most formidable of armies. ‘Io in- 
flict punishment on robbers of all 
ranks, and to restrain the license of 
the nobility, certain cities in Spain, 
calling themselves the Holy Brother- 
hood, organised a body of troops. 
To the successors of this body of 
troops, King Ferdinand of Arragon, 
towards the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, gave every encouragement. 
They were in consequence the im- 
mediate predecessors of those magni- 
ficent soldiers, against whom neither 
the French chivalry could stand, nor 
the Swiss infantry. These were the 
soldiers whom Alva and Piscasa com- 
manded, who overthrew the French 
before the walls of Pavia; and from 
whose ranks sprang the founder of 
that most energetic of Christian so- 
cieties—the Order of Jesus. Another 
proof, this, that the genius of the 
martial profession is not incompati- 
ble with that of the Christian reli- 

ion ! 

King Charles VII. of France, 
however, was the first who set an 
example to Europe of maintaining a 
standing army. ‘This monarch, at 
the close of the English invasion, 

reeived at once the necessity for 

<eeping in readiness a body of sol- 
diers, such as might defeat a re- 
newed attempt fromthe Plantagenets; 
and saw at the same time, that by 
the adoption of such a measure, he 
would the better keep in subjection 
his chivalrous but refractory barons. 
Accordingly, he laid the foundation 
of what in later years became the 
instruments of his successors’ ty- 
ranny. Louis XI.,a monster of whom 
it is impossible to speak too harshly, 
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increased this military force. Af- 
terwards Charles VIII., at the head 
of twenty thousand soldiers, marched 
in triumph from Paris to Naples, 
and gave laws to the Italian States. 

In the beginning of the fourteenth 
century every country on the Con- 
tinent of Europe maintained a stand- 
ing army. From that to the present 
time, none of those States have been 
without such an establishment. In 
England many causes—some of which 
it may not be out of place to mention 
—combined both to delay the first 
enrolment of such a force, and to 
hinder, even after the measure had 
been adopted, its perfect recognition 
as a part of our incomparable con- 
stitution. 

First of all, although it cannot be 
denied that among the Norman aris- 
tocracy, up to the termination of the 
Lancastrian war, perpetual feuds 
took place, it is also indisputa- 
ble that, more than any other order 
of nobility, that aristocracy felt its 
power and its interest as a class. In 
France the barons were not more 
jealous of the king than they were 
of one another ; one by one, there- 
fore, succeeding monarchs subdued 
and rendered them powerless: nor 
does it seem that they ever forgot 
their private quarrels in order to 
advance their common interests. Of 
course, however, the English inva- 
sion, and the pretext which it af- 
forded to Charles VII. to raise an 
army, as above referred to, was a 
primary cause of the rapid subjuga- 
tion of these nobles. Undoubtedly, 
also, in the insular position of Great 
Britain, we find a sufficient reason why 
no English monarch could, in those 
times, demand the enrolment of an 
army. Nevertheless, if we look for 
the true source of the absence of 
such an establishment from the Eng- 
lish Government, we shall find it in 
the fact that the nobles being sub- 
jected, not gradually, but at once, to 
the power of the crown, upon the 
Norman invasion, stood shoulder to 
shoulder together, and were ready, 
with the exception of those immedi- 
ately about the court, to forget their 
hereditary feuds in order to uphold 
their hereditary privileges. 

Upon the termination of the wars 
of the Roses, and on the accession of 
Henry VII. it was more than ever 
the interest of the nobility to oppose 
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the organisation of an army. Those 
wars had ruined entire houses, and had 
lost to the descendants of men who 
used to rival the monarch himself in 
their retinues and strongholds all of 
that individual power which once on 
an emergency could oppose itself 
successfully to the crown. As a 
class, therefore, the aristocracy of 
England not only opposed itself to 
the monarchy by its own influence, 
but it enlisted the influence of the 
people on the same side. Once the 
reverse of this had been the case. 
Once the monarch, in order to re- 
strain the nobles, had pretended to 
make cause with the people. Now, 
though doubtless from a selfish policy, 
the aristocracy from time to time 
courted the burgher class; and the 
burgher class, silently though surely, 
rose, in consequence, to political im- 
portance. Accordingly, during the 
struggle between the emperor Charles 
of Germany and his chivalrous rival 
Francis, notwithstanding the ambi- 
tion of Henry VIII. to throw a real 
weight into the scale of one of these 
monarchs, and despite the influence 
of Wolsey, who was deeply concerned 
—at first for the success of Charles, 
afterwards for that of Francis—such 
soldiers as were sent from England 
to the Continent were raised only for 
the immediate expedition : nor did the 
despotic English king, or his equally 
despotic ministers, attempt to force 
upon the people a standing army. 
Taking a leap of a hundred and 
twenty years, we find that the effect 
of those bodies of troops on conti- 
nental nations was that they had not 
only subjugated the aristocratic or- 
ders, but that they had become in- 
struments for the complete sup- 
pression of the rights of the common 
people. Therefore, when, step after 
step taken in a false direction, the 
unfortunate Charles I. was reduced 
at length to the necessity of appeal- 
ing to the sword, it became with him 
a great, and almost an exclusive 
object, to make of the militia such an 
army as his contemporaries possessed. 
Had he indeed anticipated that the 
command of the militia was to be 
taken from him—had he supposed 
that in the hour of need he would be 
unable to rely on it, perhaps that 
civil war, which soon became ano- 
ther root of the people's hatred to 
the army, might have been averted. 
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As it was both he and his minister 
were deceived, and the blood of the 
latter was shed upon Tower Hill 
only that, a few years afterwards, 
the life of the former might be sacri- 
ficed at Whitehall. 

In the meanwhile, however, the 
militia which the monarch had in 
vain hoped to convert into a stand- 
ing army was turned by his more 
fortunate subject into a force such as 
Marlborough would have been proud 
of. From London to beyond the Tweed 
those soldiers, with various but in- 
creasing success, had marched; and 
in Ireland they effected more for the 
good of the British crown (had Crom- 
well’s policy been followed up) than 
to their posterity has ever been per- 
mitted. Such complete triumph, 
however, was far from being an in- 
strument of liberty. Upon the 20th 
of April, 1653, was perpetrated an 
outrage which the Puritan party 
never forgot: while to the Cavaliers 
the remembrance of their ancestors’ 
resting-places polluted, of the altars 
to which they had led their brides 
desecrated, of their manors and gar- 
dens trodden under foot by regiments 
of cuirassiers, and of their family 
residences and household gods de- 
spoiled, was long the stumbling- 
block, which prevented them from 
enrolling an army, even while they 
perceived the necessity for the mea- 
sure. 

The attempt of James IT. to force 
upon his Protestant countrymen a 
religion which they abhorred, backed 
as it was by the organisation of a 
body of soldiers, gave a new impulse 
to the popular feeling, already suf- 
ficiently strong. 

Taking another leap now of a 
hundred and twenty years, we find 
that, although our army is an ac- 
knowledged limb of the State, it is 
yet but an unpopular body. Blen- 

eim and Ramillies, and the splendid 
exploits of Peterborough, the glory 
of Clive and Cornwallis, and the im- 
mortal victory of Wolfe, great 
renown as they had undoubtedly 
added to the English name, and great 
strength as they had acquired for 
the English rule, had scarcely recon- 
ciled the people of England to the 
army. Assuredly they had not 
rendered to the English peasant the 
military life an object of envy. 
Why so? Because, while popula- 
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tion had been largely on the increase, 
and the mind of the English people 
was in consequence struggling for 
developement, that Church, the 
first founders of which had recog- 
nised in Cornelius the habit of action 
and discipline so needful to the 
soldier of the Cross, had negligently 
disregarded the welfare of the people; 
had rested upon the legal and poli- 
tical ties which bound her to power 
and authority ; had not educated the 
increasing trading class; had not 
cast over the mind of the army 
the softening and energising influence 
of the Christian faith. Wherefore 
we perceive at that period a seditious 
and turbulent population, and a li- 
centious and brutal soldiery. 

One more leap, which bring us to 
the month of January 1849, and we 
have done with history; but what 
events does that leap take in !—what 
glory to the English name !—what 
undying honours to the English 
arms! Hitherto the people of Eng- 
land had exhausted all their powers 
of admiration on the sister service ; 
now they were to recognise in the 
military arm a weapon “whose blow 
no skill could avert, no courage 
could withstand. From the port ‘of 
Lisbon to the triumphal arch of 
Paris, from the lower provinces of 
India to the valley, almost, of Cash- 
mere, the progress of the British 
army has been a succession of terrific 
conflicts, and of culminating victories. 
In the page of English history are 
emblazoned names which will live 
with Cesar’s and Hannibal’s. In the 
record of military services the return 
of Wellington from the Peninsula 
may be mentioned with that of Scipio 
from Carthagena. Nor will one 
ever famous name absorb the glory 
of all others. In the works of 
Napier, Gleig, and Mitchell, will be 
handed down to the latest inhabit- 
ants of England narratives so spi- 
rited of the actions of those men 
who, in positions subordinate to him, 
won for Wellesley his wreath of 
glory, that Plutarch could hardly 
rival, and Livy has not surpassed, 
them. 

We approach now our old subject. 
We come to ask: Why is it that, the 
original ground for the unpopularity 
of the army having been cut away 
(the fear, viz. that it was a serpent 
in the bosom of the people to be 
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used at some convenient eu 
=. their liberties), and so muc 

glory and so much wealth having 
been won by that army—why is it 
that in the year 1849, with a 
larger empire to protect than at 
any former period, and on the 
neighbouring continent many signs 
of a war-tempest which may reach 
our shores, Mr. Cobden’s proposal to 
disband whole regiments, and to 
curtail the pay and pension of the 
soldiery, is likely to do mischief? 
In part this is, of course, to be attri- 
buted to the condition of the finances 
—to the failure, perhaps (though we 
are not discussing that question), of 
Mr. Cobden’s measure of free trade. 
There must, however, be a deeper 
cause for it than even the desire to 
retrench. No doubt there have been 
abuses and neglect: there is room 
to economise without weakening. 
But this is not all, nor nearly all. 
Undoubtedly the disposition on the 
part of Mr. Cobden’s party to re- 
trench, at the sacrifice of national 
place and influence, arises from an 
unchristian rather than from a pru- 
dent wish to save money—from an 
absorption of all other ideas into 
one which, when carried to the ex- 
treme, becomes an enormous crime; 
while, because the army remains un- 
recognised as an useful engine in the 
cause of Christianity and civilisation, 
the notion being once established 
that its military services are no 
longer required, people jump at the 
conclusion that it is an useless nui- 
sance. What is this to say, but that 
the Church, not yet recovered from 
the evil effects of her assumption of 
temporal authority, has failed to lead 
the people ; and that, despite the ex- 
ample of her early founders she has 
not recognised in the soldier the 
material from which to mould the 
Christian ? 

From a people left by the Church 
uneducated, and recognising in the 
military profession an instrument of 
political tyranny—therefore despising 
and avoiding it,—the soldiers of the 
eighteenth century were taken. 
From a people still left by the 
Church uneducated, and perceiving 
in the British army, not indeed an 
instrument of political tyranny, but, 
in the vicious habits for which it was 
notorious, the natural consummation 
of that system which drew it from 
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the dregs of the population, the 
soldiers of the nineteenth century 
for some years emanated. From a 
people, politically speaking, as free 
in theory as they had been before in 
practice, teeming, too, with intellect- 
ual, but still ill-directed, emulation, 
the soldiery for the last eighteen 

ears have sprung. As is well 

nown, however, the men who com- 
pose our army have all been, ere 
joining, in straitened circumstances— 
have entered it generally by force of 
necessity, occasionally from the love 
merely of adventure, or from the 
effect of an idle disposition; but they 
have not resorted to it from any feel- 
ing of emulation or self-interest — 
they have never recognised it (be- 
cause it has not been so recognised 
by the people) as a profession at once 
honourable to those who engage in 
it, and of importance and benefit to 
society at large. 

It is desirable that they should 
recognise it as such, and that in such a 
light it should be viewed by the Eng- 
lish nation. For this tobe the case two 
measures are necessary :—First, that 
the mind of the people from which 
the army emanates should be mo- 
rally directed and developed ; second, 
that the army, as a distinct body, 
should be treated in like manner. 
As it is, society, whatever may be the 
individual vices of the members of 
its respectable orders, is divided into 
two distinguishable classes,—the class 
that has a moral standard, and the 
class that has none; and the privates 
of the queen's army belong to the latter. 

It is by no means true, however, 
that the army, although it has rather 
fallen than otherwise in the estima- 
tion of the people, has been neglected 
either by the legislature or by its 
more distinguished and influential 
members. On the contrary, during 
these eighteen years past more 
attention has, perhaps, been given 
to it than to any other profession ; 
and especially, latterly, it has been 
made the subject of much discus- 
sion. First came the good-conduct 
warrant; then the establishment of 
regimental savings’-banks; then an 
improvement in the good -conduct 
warrant ; then the separation as far 
as possible of military from civil pri- 
soners; then the virtual abolition of 
corporal punishment ; last of all, the 
new Enlistment Act. Nevertheless, all 
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these measures are failures ; the army 
remains as vicious as formerly, the 
defaulters’ lists are as long, the mili- 
tary prisons as crowded. Why so? 
Because, admirable as they severally 
are, these measuses were brought 
forward one by one, and were left 
unsupported; they are merely par- 
tial schemes; they pre-supposed the 
activity of moral and prudent 
principles, without which, instru- 
ments as they are, they could not 
but be useless; they were left, 
moreover, to be tried and developed 
by officers who had themselves been, 
intellectually speaking, neglected. 
That it was necessary to lead soldiers 
to habits of economy, in order that 
they might not spend their money 
upon spirits, was a just and a wise 
conclusion. Unfortunately, however, 
neither the prospect of a proximate 
increase of pay and of an honourable 
badge of distinction, nor the op- 
portunity to lay by a at the 
interest of three-and-a-half per 
cent, were sufficient to effect this 
object. Nor is this to be wondered 
at. For were self-interest a motive 
strong enough to prevent the errors 
of mankind, the cross would not have 
been reared on Calvary, nor would 
the garden of Eden have been lost 
by the sin of Adam. 

General Napier writes that all that 
the soldier needs is justice. Granted, 
in an extended sense of the term. 
He dves want justice. He wants 
religion, he wants education, he 
wants more personal care from his 
officers. He requires to feel himself 
an useful and respected member of 
society ; he requires to escape from 
that lower world in which he now 
lives; he requires to be treated less 
as a machine and more as a man. 
How is this to be done? 

First, it is absolutely necessary 
that the officers themselves should 
be educated men. They are to be 
the instruments in the furtherance of 
this good work; and except they 
enter the service with a predisposition 
to labour and not play, they will 
be of no use there. For it is not so 
much the actual scientific acquire- 
ments which we miss in them 
(though assuredly they are very 
deficient), as it is that habit of re- 
flection and sense of duty to society, 
which commonly spring from the 
knowledge that struggle is man’s 
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destiny. As it is, the moment a boy 
has persuaded his father to enter 
him on the Duke’s list, he ceases to 
learn his lessons. He sits idle, while 
his companions work. What is the 
use of Latin in the army? and 
by and bye it will be time enough 
to learn French! There is a shade 
of truth in this, but more error. 
That man, however, must be ill-read 
in the book of the human heart who 
cannot perceive that, material or im- 
material as it may be whether a 
new-joined ensign shall know Latin 
or French, once the boy has learnt 
thus to reason and thus to act, his 

rinciple of self has extended its 

ominion ; and that in a society where 
the duty, such as it may be, is mono- 
tonous, and the paths of pleasure and 
passion inviting, this principle will 
develope itself more and more, and 
will become a most powerful obstacle 
in the way of such an officer’s exer- 
cising a kindly influence over the 
rude natures of his soldiers. 

The next measure which we desire 
to urge is the introduction to the 
army of a better order of clergy. 
This is to be brought about by the 
acknowledgment by the hierarchy 
of the importance of the cause which 
we advocate. We know very well 
that no man could more zealously or 
more judiciously exert himself than 
her Majesty's Chaplain-general. But 
he ought not to be left single-handed ; 
he ought to be helped, heart and 
soul, by every dignitary of the 
Church. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment cannot offer large salaries to 
the chaplains of the army; nor in 
the society of British officers is there 
much to invite a thoughtful and 
educated man. But the great lesson 
of the clergy is still self-devotion and 
denial; nor, in later years, have a 
large body of them failed in their 
own persons to exemplify it. Let 
us hope, therefore, now that this 
question has met with the wide- 
spread and public recognition which, 
from its importance, it deserves, that 
many of those men who have devoted 
themselves to the service of God 
will see in the ranks of the army a 
worthy and a hopeful field, and, by 
the exercise of that tact and judg- 
ment which is seldom wanting in 
noble spirits, will give a tone to the 
society of officers Sifferent from that 
which has hitherto been prevalent. 
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These are the two fundamental 
and most important measures which 
are needful for the good of the army ; 
they can no more, however, be left 
unsupported by others, than the latter 
could be left unsupported by them. 
The establishment of regimental 
savings’-banks was an admirable in- 
stitution, and well worthy of its 
distinguished framer. To put by 
their money, of which it must be 
admitted that, the kit once got, our 
soldiers have enough wherewith to 
disgrace themselves, ought to be a 
lesson constantly upon the tongues 
of both colonels and captains; and 
as numbers of privates, and even 
some non-commissioned officers, are 
deterred from taking advantage of 
Lord Hardinge’s measure by the fear 
that it is a trap by which to learn 
how much money can be taken from 
them, officers cannot do better than 
advise such soldiers that a witness far 
more baneful to their professional 
prospects than the page of the 
savings’-bank ledger may be found 
in that of the defaulter’s book. As- 
suredly if the soldier will not save 
his pay in order that he may main- 
tain a respectable position when he 
shall have left the service—if he will 
not lay it by for the purpose of 
avoiding both the after-chance of 
temptation to dishonesty, and the 
present danger of bringing on him- 
self punishment and disgrace, it is 
much better that it should be reduced 
at once to the lowest possible amount. 
It is melancholy to think of the 
after-fate of the drunkard, or of the 
future struggles even of the good, 
but imprudent man. The former 
will return to his native town or 
village, perhaps, without a pension ; 
with lodging, fuel, medical attend- 
ance, and food at the average market 
price, to provide for himself; and 
will carry there the same craving 
appetite which has been the cause of 
his ruin: while the latter, unac- 
customed to think for himself, de- 
pendent always upon his captain as 
much as a child upon its parents or 
master, may be led, after a life of 
comparatively speaking comfort and 
respectability, into straitened circum- 
stances; and thence, for refuge, into 
dissolute habits. For the good of 
the country into whose bosom our 
soldiers return, not less than for their 
own benefit, ought this lesson to be 
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impressed on them. Yet how many 
officers are there in the service 
able to comprehend, by sympathy, its 
real importance ; or, by an example 
of prudence in their own habits, 
willing to teach it ; or even capable, 
on the public parade, of speaking it 
in intelligible language ? 

As regards the good-conduct war- 
rant, it is evident that the pecuniary 
advantages which it offers will only 
be recognised by the soldier when he 
shall have learnt the above lesson; 
and with respect to the badge of dis- 
tinction and his appreciation of such 
a mark, that also will begin to be 
valued when he has learned to respect 
the opinions of his superiors, to esteem 
himself, and to love both his country 
and his profession. If we are to be 
told that he already possesses the 
latter of these feelings, we must deny 
the assertion zn toto. Love himself, 
without doubt, he does; but it is the 
love of the animal, not of the man. 
Fight for his country he assuredly 
will; and long may his merits in 
this respect be acknowledged by a 
grateful people! But this is not the 
sort of love which we are now speak- 
ing of. We desire that wherever he 
goes he may feel that he has a duty 
to society to perform: a feeling, 
surely, for which the boldest de- 
fenders of the present system will 
hardly give him credit. We need 
not stop to remark that such a dispo- 
sition of heart commonly springs from 
morality and education; nor to say 
that to his officer, in this respect 
also, we look for our chief assist- 
ance. 

Much has been written, both in 
the daily journals, in the Quarterly, 
and in our own es, of the con- 
dition of soldiers’ barracks. It is 
not, therefore, required of us to give 
here an accurate description of them. 
We may remark, however, that, 
much as we approve of the new 
— system, the contrast between 

rack-cells and barrack-rooms is 


“7 disheartening to the well- 
wishers of the army. In the former 
there is an air of neatness and even 
of comfort, which, we think, might 
well be dispensed with: in the latter, 


the men, especially in Ireland, are 
crowded often to suffocation; the 
floors are not unfrequently damp, 
the walls wet, and the ceiling broken. 
Moreover, we fancy that the barrack 
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squares might be made much more 
cheerful parade and play-grounds, at 
the cost of but a trifling expense, 
than they have yet been: to leave a 
border of grass land on each side of 
them, where the men might play 
quoits and skittles, and to lay them 
with gravel, so as to prevent that 
muddy condition in which wet wea- 
ther leaves them ; to attend better to 
the drainage, and to the possibility of 
keeping clean the back premises, 
would go far to make the soldier 
recognise in his quarters a home as 
cheerful as the pot-house. This 
question of barrack accommodation 
leads, however, to another very im- 
portant one—that of the condition of 
the married, and of the great neces- 
sity there is, since celibacy must be 
the general law, that it should be 
backed by religious principle. 

Did any man ever yet succeed in 
mastering some particular failing or 
sin, yet take no pains to overcome 
others? Is it not true, as a dis- 
tinguished modern divine has writ- 
ten, that ‘a justified fault is a har- 
boured canker?’ We think that it 
is true. And, therefore, when we 
observe our hospitals crowded with 
men brought thither by their own 
vices, we do not wonder that the 
courts-martial lists should be so long. 
No man, except he be a castaway, is 
quite without a conscience; there- 
fore the majority of soldiers possess 
that rule of right. 

Going, however, Sunday after 
Sunday to church, and hearing as 
they must, if they attend to the 
Church service, the record of God's 
displeasure against the sin of incon- 
tinence, yet accustomed to disregard 
that admonition, we do not under- 
stand that there can be any reason, 
save the absence of temptation, to 
keep them from other offences. Men 
make a great mistake when they 
give themselves credit for religious 
principle, while they act in direct 
a to any one divine precept. 

atural disposition, refined taste, the 
preponderance of prudent self-regard 
over the craving after momentary or 
passing enjoyment,—these are the 
true causes which keep many people 
from committing particular sins : that 
is, they are not tempted. But the 
soldier is tempted: he is tempted to 
the breach, daily almost, of all the 
ten commandments. One sin leads 
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to another. Urged by passion, say, 
he sallies to some vile haunt; then 
comes the opportunity to drink or 
play ; then the disposition to _ 
rel; afterwards, perhaps, a quick re- 
ply from a non-commissioned officer, 
and a mutinous answer from himself ; 
by and bye the punishment or the 
disease ; following that, the disregard 
for the warning which it is intended 
to give; and so the more complete 
mastery of evil over reason and 
conscience, a harder heart, and a 
more depraved disposition. Now we 
have already spoken as to the mea- 
sure which is required to give sol- 
diers a truer understanding of their 
responsibility to God: in the proper 
treatment of the married class, how- 
ever, we think might be found a great 
instrument, both for the general good 
of a regiment and for the eradication 
of a system, long established, which 
can only be termed disgraceful. 

In aie of being huddled into a 
crowded barrack-room, a married 
couple ought to possess a separate 
dwelling-place. We see no reason 
whatever why neat little cottages, 
with a small plot of ground in front, 
wherein the married man might grow 
his potatoes or his flowers, should 
not be built in every barrack-yard. 
Occupy one flank, say, thus, while 
the others you plant with grass, as 
above suggested. The married man, 
then, by virtue of the good character 
which won for him this privilege, 
should be exempt from all duties, 
except what are absolutely needful 
for the maintenance of his profes- 
sional knowledge. He should, more- 
over, be put, whenever possible, into 
those comfortable berths, such as 
gatesman or hospital orderly, which 
give him all his nights in bed. But, 
above all, his claim to take to him- 
self a wife should rest, not alone on 
his own merits, but on the respect- 
ability and even pecuniary circum- 
stances ofthe woman. For although 
regulations upon this head have been 
long in print, they are constantly 
disregarded,—not so much, often, 
from a desire to act in opposition to 
orders, as from the well-grounded 
belief that the most respectable 
person living in a room full of 
soldiers will inevitably forfeit her 
virtue. 

By the establishment of such a 
system two great lessons, calculated 
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to do good to all, would be incul- 
cated. The one, that the happiest 
of all human enjoyments — the 
pure married state,—is within reach 
even of the soldier while serving ; 
the other, the continual example be- 
fore the eyes of the unmarried of a 
condition to which ultimately, on 
leaving the service, they may each 
of them aspire, and which could not 
fail to form a most healthy contrast 
to the habits which, both in this and 
in a former paper, we have con- 
demned. 

It is said that the abolition of 
spirits from canteens has proved a 
failure, and accordingly the friends 
of the old system are all crowing as 
if they had laid eggs. But has not 
the good-conduct warrant failed ? 
Has not the savings’- bank measure 
failed? Has not the new prison 
system failed? Did not the lash 
itself fail? Then, gentlemen, where 
are you? 

The truth is, that except it is in- 
tended to change the entire morale 
of the soldier, it will be better, per- 
haps, that he should get drunk at the 
canteen than in the town. But even 
granting that all the home-truths 
which for the last three years have 
been written are to be disregarded, 
we still think that this Spirit-aboli- 
tion Act has met with poor justice. 
The spirits are abolished, but what 
has been substituted? In the bar- 
rack from which we write this paper 
an old storehouse is the canteen; 
empty barrels are the counters ; 
shelves formed from rotten timber, 
and resting on some old basket- 
work, contain the few edibles that 
are sold; the walls drip with the fre- 
quent rain, and the floor is neither 
boarded nor flagged! No doubt 
there are canteens more comfortable 
than the one in question, but there 
arealsomanyas bad. What is more, 
not one of these establishments is 
what it might be made ; not one is a 
good snug room, now that so little 
business is done; and not one ever 
yet possessed a newspaper or a pe- 
riodical. We think it would be an 
admirable arrangement were a com- 
fortable apartment always to adjoin 
the library, in which the soldier 
might either digest quietly or discuss 
with his comrade the contents of his 
book or newspaper, over a red her- 
ring or a cup of tea or coffee, a bit 
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of toasted cheese, or a glass of well- 
brewed beer. 

So much with respect to measures 
already advocated both by ourselves 
and by other writers; a word now 
upon a different subject, the treat- 
ment of the incorrigible blackguard. 
It shall be a brief word. He must 
be got rid of. He must be walked to 
the barrack gate, handed his blank 
discharge, and left, as the Hindoos 
express themselves, to his own devices. 
From this step, also, would be de- 
rived benefit, not alone to the well- 
disposed, but to the man already the 
slave of bad habits. For although 
soldiers are ready enough at times to 
grumble, and ever willing to seek 
outside the barrack that excitement 
which, being the antitypeofconscious- 
ness, is therefore the antitype of true 
enjoyment, when it comes to the 
prospect of no roof, no clothing, and 
no food, they will be found to accept 
the warning in time, and to avert 
thereby those evils which, in many 
instances, unheeded both by good and 
bad, are of occurrence. 

This article has grown upon our 
hands more than we had expected, 
but we were desirous of bringing 
before our readers the entire question. 
We have already suggested a remedy 
for the better eradication of drunk- 
enness, and we see no reason to draw 
back from the opinion which we 
offered. For that opinion we must 
refer our readers, those of them who 
may not have attended to this subject 
before, to our number for November 
last. We are anxious now to give a 
brief admonition to the young men 
soon to be launched into the ranks of 
the army, who have studied at the 
Normal school at Chelsea, and then 
we will make an end. 

We would say to them, then, It is 
not impossible that on their arrival 
at their respective regiments some of 
them may discover that, in the eye 
both of the officers and of the sol- 
diers, they scarcely hold the position 
to which by their calling and edu- 
cation they are entitled. Let them 
not lose heart at this. No refor- 
matory measure was ever yet 
brought forward without much op- 
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position, and it is the part of igno- 
rance to make a friend of prejudice. 
Moreover, it is theirs, by their per- 
sonal carriage and conversation, to 
establish the truth of the predictions 
which have been ventured in their 
favour. The very spirit of their 
enterprise is to overcome prejudice. 
Let them be very careful, therefore, 
by a most respectful and modest de- 
portment, to make friends in place 
of enemies ; let them be particularly 
on their guard to avoid all ostenta- 
tion of their acquirements, whether at 
the sergeants’ mess, or in the presence 
of the colonel or his officers. But if, 
notwithstanding this natural discre- 
tion and the desire to do well, any one 
of them should still find that he has an 
impracticable man for his commander 
(there are a few impracticable colo- 
nels in the army),—if he should meet 
with cause for mortification, petty 
insults, interference, without sup- 
port, studied slight, let him not turn 
to the society of a dissipated com- 
rade, nor to a tavern or a gaming- 
house. Let him fly to that best 
of friends to whom in the Mili- 
tary Asylum he has already been 
introduced,—to that portion which 
our mother Eve brought to us, but 
which, by the beneticence of an 
Almighty Parent, has been turned to 
our safest consolation,—to that kind- 
est and most faithful of companions, 
the duty of the rich and the common 
lot of the poor, and, above all, to 
that of which our Redeemer’s life 
upon earth was an unceasing example 
—to Labour. 

We take leave of this subject now, 
with the hope both that in the session 
which has just begun the repre- 
sentatives of the people may acknow- 
ledge its importance, and that the 
influential members of the Church 
may remember what was the calling 
of him who was chosen first of the 
Gentiles. But we promise, should 
the event prove that we have counted 
on too much, again to come forward 
in defence of the interests of the army. 
Nor, in such a case, shall we ever rest 
until the system, which is the true 
source of the crimes and sorrows of the 
soldiery, shall be eternally abolished. 
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Cuarter VIII. 


Love is sweet, 
Given or returned.—SHELLEY. 


mur story of love is everywhere 
| the same. Why should we en- 
large on the passing daily events 
in this Flemish home of four hun- 
dred yearsago? Human hearts beat 
now as they did then, and are alike 
swayed by doubts, and fears, and 
hopes, with love reigning above all. 
Thou, youth of modern days, sighing 
in vain for some cold-hearted damsel ; 
thou, dreaming maiden, who worship- 
pest one above all, calling this devo- 
tion, respect, admiration—any thing 
but love ; and thou, calm philosopher, 
who hast suffered and found peace, 
and art no more of the world, 
ye may see in these visions of the 
ast but the reflex of your own 
earts. 

Day after day glided on, and all 
was outward calm in the dwelling of 
Laurentius Coster. The young mas- 
ter-singer became an inmate of the 
family, and all were glad of this. 
George Surlan brought sunshine 
wherever he went, with his blithe 
spirit and kindly heart. He was 
not like those moody, sentimental 
lovers, always sighing and pining; 
still less was he addicted to those 
fantastic moods which modern poetry 
has made so interesting, ever changing 
from gloomy misanthropy to hollow 
mirth. Though he loved Lucia as 
the apple of his eye, and though as 
yet he loved in vain, yet he did not 
ose hope. It was his happiness to 
be near her, to render her all those 
kindly offices which brothers scorn. 
When she walked through her 
well-tended garden and received the 
daily gift of flowers, or found all sorts 
of beautifully carved ornaments made 
her own, as if by magic, Lucia thanked 
her friend with a pleasant smile, never 
dreaming in her innocence of the love 
he bore her. Poor George! he tried 
to be contented with such a light 
_——e, and consoled himself with 

e thought that, perhaps, Lucia was 
too young to love any one, and a still 


untouched heart might surely be 
won in time; but, after a season, he 
learned how vain was that comfort. 
Thus it chanced that the discovery 
came. 

Usually, in the long winter even- 
ings, the family gathered together in 
the large hall. Very solemn these 
meetings had used to be, while Lauren- 
tius held forth to the sleepy children 
on the events of his young days, inter- 
mingled with horrible modern stories 
of the deeds of Ziska and John Huss, 
whose histories had reached the good 
city of Haarlem with all the embel- 
a ienemts of a fairy tale. When 
Leuthold came, these stories were 
a little discontinued, and, in their 
stead, the master’s low sweet voice 
might be heard, telling various tales 
of his journeyings far and wide, of 
good deeds done in humble homes, 
of noble heroism that the world knew 
not, of suffering endured, and wrong 
overcome,—all that could lead young 
spirits onward in the right path. At 
such times the little Lucia always 
sat at Leuthold’s feet, with his hand 
resting on her soft curls ; and, as she 
grew older, she still kept her place 
beside him. But the soft eyes were 
less often raised to his face, and she 
usually listened in silence, her fingers 
busied with some piece of maiden’s 
work. Now and then, when Leu- 
thold turned and saw her thus, a vi- 
sion of the long-vanished past flitted 
across his mind; but when, at a sud- 
den pause in the tale, he saw the en- 
thusiastic girl listening with clasped 
hands and heaving breast, the pass- 
ing fancy vanished. Lucia was not 
the calm, reserved Hilda. More 
beautiful, ten thousand times; per- 
chance, more winning: but not that 
ideal of youth's love. 

When, alternating with Leuthold’s 
stories, came the fantastic lays of the 
young master-singer, Lucia at first 
did not like the change ; but gradu- 
ally, as the musician’s own feelings 
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deepened, his songs took a serious 
tone. His mirthful ditties were 
transformed into the breathings of 
love, a lore new as pleasant to the 
maiden; for Leuthold, in all his 
histories, never touched on that one 
subject. How could he? So while 
the minstrel poured out his feelings 
under a thin veil, his strains touched 
Lucia, and she listened with an in- 
tense interest, which gave new in- 
spiration to the master-singer. 

One night George sang an old 
German tale :— 

‘ There was once a young princess, 
whom many kings and knights wooed. 
It was in the ancient times of Scan- 
dinavian warfare, when the strongest 
arm and the fiercest spirit were 
highest esteeuned by men. Some of 
her suitors brought precious furs, 
and laid them at her feet in token of 
their prowess in the chase; others 
came in their bright ringing armour, 
and shewed her treasures of gold ; 
and a few cast before her, with fierce 
looks, the heads of slain enemies, to 
be the footstool of a conqueror’s 
bride. But the maiden turned away 
from all; and their love grew fierce 
anger, and they all joined in hate 
towards the king her father, and 
would have driven him from‘ his 
throne. But there stood before the 
crownless king a counsellor of whom 
no one had dreamed,—a poor and 
wise man, who had dwelt in the 
palace all his days unnoticed and 
uncared for, and he said to the mo- 
narch,— 

** My hand is feeble, and has never 
grasped a spear, yet I can tell the 
stars in their courses. My voice is 
low, it has never been heard in battle, 
yet it can teach men wisdom. My 
body is frail, but I have strength in 
my soul. Let me go forth among 
thy people, and teach them how to 
overcome the might of the enemy.’ 

‘Then the wise man went forth, 
and his words were like thunders, 
and he ruled the hearts of men 
against their will, until the wrong 
was conquered and the land was at 
rest. The king said unto him,— 

‘*Thou shalt have the reward 
which is greatest of all; thou shalt 
be my son, O poor wise man !’ 

* But the other answered,— 

** How can it be? Iam lowly in 
form ; my youth is gone by ; I have 
neither strength to fight, nor beauty 
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to win love. The princess will not 
cast her eyes on me.’ 

‘And he looked sorrowfully to 
where the throned maiden sat in her 
loveliness, as one would look at the 
sphered moon, jn hopeless adoration. 

hen the princess came down from 
her seat; her breast heaved, her 
cheek burned, but it was not with 
pride ; and she said softly to him,— 

‘*Thou art very wise, but thou 
knowest not the secrets of 2 woman’s 
heart. When the strong men came 
and laid their tributes before me, I 
thought of a voice that had taught 
me in my childhood; and I turned 
from them as from the warring beasts 
of the field. When the noble and 
beautiful bent before me, a face was 
in my sight more dear, more lovely 
than all, for in it shone the glorious 
and immortal mind! Dost thou 
know my heart now?’ Then the 
maiden laid her arms round his neck 
and whispered, ‘ Let me love thee, 
thou noblest ofall. Ifthou art poor, 
I will be thy riches; if thou art 
growing old, I will bring back thy 
youth. To me thou art all fair, all 
roses: thou art my glory, my de- 

ight, my pride!”’ 

The minstrel paused in his song, 
and glanced at Lucia. She sat with 
her head bent forward, her quivering 
lips pale with emotion, and her eyes 
fixed with a look full of the deepest 
and most adoring love—not, alas, on 
him who sang, but on Leuthold! 
In another moment she had burst 
into tears, and fied from the room. 

‘Thou shouldst not sing such 
doleful ballads to poor simple mai- 
dens, George,’ said Laurentius, re- 
proachfully. ‘Doubtless the child 
was terrified at the horrible tales of 
war, and battle, and human heads as 
footstools. “Tis very wrong; is it 
not, Leuthold ?” 

The master lifted up his head ; he, 
too, had listened with a trembling 
riven heart to the tale of love—it had 
spoken to him of the mournful past. 
George Surlan noticed that his face 
was paler than ordinary, and that 
tears glistened on his eyelashes, and 
the young lover’s bosom was rent 
with jealousy. He dashed his in- 


strument to the floor, and went out 
into the garden. 

* Now the boy is angry, too,’ que- 
rulously cried old Laurentius. ‘ What 
must be done with these wild young 
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spirits? Go after him, dear Leu- 
thold, and bring him hither again.’ 

But George would not come. The 
master found him walking hastily by 
the side of the lake. His anger had 
passed away, but was succeeded by 
sadness. It sat strangely enough 
on that bright face, hitherto so full 
of the unclouded gaiety of youth. 
Leuthold was touched to the heart: 
in a moment he penetrated the 
young man’s love-secret; and his 
tone, which he had meant to make 
calm and severe, now grew gentle 
and almost tremulous in its sym- 
pathy. 

* What ails thee, George?” he said, 
laying his hand on the master- 
singer's arm. ‘Why wert thou 


angry, and why art thou now so 
i?’ 


‘It is nothing — nothing, and 
George turned away. There would 
have been reproach, nay, wrath, in 
his look; but he met the calm, 
earnest eyes of Leuthold, and the 
storm was lulled. ‘Leave me, good 
master, I will return soon.’ 

But Leuthold still kept his hold, 
and spoke gently and gravely,— 

‘George Surlan, when I stood by 
thy father’s deathbed at Ulm, he 
prayed me to watch over thee, and 
told thee always to listen to my 
words. Dear George, wilt thou hear 
me, when I tell thee what I read in 
thy heart now ?” 

The brow of the master-singer 
crimsoned, but he said nothing. 
Leuthold went on :— 

‘There is a secret there. Thou 
art wroth at the careless words of 
Laurentius, because thou lovest our 
sweet Lucia.’ 

‘Our sweet Lucia!’ repeated the 
young man, bitterly. ‘ Yes, 1dolove 
Lucia —thy Lucia !’ 

‘I have thought so—I have wished 
so, and I am sure she loves thee,’ 
answered Leuthold, unconscious of 
the other's meaning. 

‘Thou art very kind, good master. 
Why art thou so certain of the mai- 
den’s heart ?” 

‘Does she not always smile upon 
thee? Did she not weep at thy song ? 
I saw not her face, but I knew it was 
so. Surely she loves thee, George ?” 

‘ Oh, dear master, have pity on me; 
thou wilt drive me mad!’ cried the 
other, impetuously. ‘Thou wert 
ever kind; why dost thou taunt me 
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thus? Lucia loves me not, and thou 
knowest it well.’ 

* Not so: it is impossible! Whom 
but thee could this timid maiden 
love, who has been brought up like a 
young bird in its hidden nest ? 

* Thee—thee, Leuthold Auerbach. 
Lucia loves thee !’ 

The red blood rushed to the mas- 
ter’s face, and then faded away into 
a mournful smile. 

‘Thou art dreaming, poor boy!’ 
he said, gently. ‘ Throughout life I 
have never known the blessing of 
woman’s love: it was not for me! 
and now that I am growing old, that 
this fair blooming child should love 
one like me, seest thou not it is im- 
possible ?” 

George looked amazed. 

‘And can it be that thou knewest 
it not?—that thou dost not love 
her ?” 

‘I love my sweet pupil, who has 
been unto me like a young sister—a 
daughter! I never had a dream so 
wild as this.’ 

* Then thou lovest another, or thou 
hastloved. Tell me all, dear master,’ 
eagerly cried the young man. But 
he imagined not the effect his words 
woujd produce on Leuthold, who 
staggered as if struck by a sudden 
blow, and leaned against a tree for 
support. George Surlan, terrified 
and awed, could not utter a word. 
At last the master said slowly, and 
with effort,— 

‘Speak of this no more. Let it 
vanish alike from thy memory and 
from thy tongue. It is a secret be- 
tween my own heart and God. 
Now leave me.’ 

The young musician, deeply 
touched, pressed his hand and de- 
parted. Leuthold stood alone by the 
shore of the gloomy lake. A thick 
wintry mist had crept over it; the 
chill penetrated every fibre of his 
slight, delicate frame, but he felt it 
not. The long-slumbering feelings 
of human passion had once more 
awoke in his nature, and he trembled 
beneath them. His soul was an 
autumn tree, through whose boughs 
the same breezes which had once 
only produced pleasant music, now 
pets to the earth the same 
eaves with which they had erst 
harmlessly played. The ideal of love 
which he had vainly set up in youth 
again revived in Leuthold’s spirit. 
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Not that another filled the place of 
her around whom he had woven that 
ideal, but yet his soul thrilled to 
the sweetness of being the object 
of woman's love. 

The words of George Surlan, 
‘Lucia loves thee — only thee,’ rang 
in the ears of Leuthold with a strange 
melody. He began to think over the 
words, the looks of the young maiden, 
since she had grown from childhood 
unto girlhood ; her deep, loving eyes, 
rose up before him; he remembered 
her silent attention to all he said; 
her care for all things he loved; the 
deep sympathy, mingled with re- 
verence, with which she strove to 
teach her own mind to follow his in 
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To suffer woes that Hope thinks infinite, 
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its wildest flights. All these things 
dawned upon him in a new light, 
with a sweetness of which he was 
himself hardly conscious. 

Oh, ye lonely-hearted ones, into 
whose darkness has suddenly broken 
a cheering ray, on whom the un- 
looked-for sense of being loved has 
stolen like a pleasant perfume in the 
desert, deem him not faithless to the 
one only true love that the human 
heart can feel! Scorn him not, if in 
Leuthold’s dreams that night the 
bitter memories of the past grew less 
keen; that the forms of Hilda, the 
hopelessly beloved one, and of Lucia, 
the young, devoted dreamer, mingled 
into one. 


To forgive wrongs darker than death or night, 
To love and bear, to hope till Hope create 

From its own wreck the thing it contemplates, — 
This is thy glory !— SuHetuey. 


Long ere the twilight of a winter 
morning dawned Leuthold arose, and 
lighting his lamp strove to banish 
by study the wayward fantasies of 
the night. But it was in vain. 
A spirit had been raised within 
him which no such power could lay. 
His thoughts turned still to that 
vague phantom of Lucia’s love which 
had so suddenly risen up in his 
imagination. ‘To drive it away he 
thought of himself,—of the twenty 
years’ barrier between that fair young 
maiden, and the man over whom 
time and sorrow had laid such a 
heavy hand. But still the moan- 
ing wind seemed to breathe in Lucia’s 
voice the words of that old lay,— 
‘Let me love thee, and I will bring 
back thy youth.’ 

Again, as in a time long gone by, 
there came to Leuthold the wild 
yearning to behold himself,—to ex- 
ercise the strange gift which had 
once so strongly influenced his life. 
The angel of his destiny seemed 
once more near him, and thoughts 
and feelings to which he had been 
unused during his life of action in 
the world without, again thronged 
upon the mind of the dreamer. The 
Self-seer felt upon him the warning 
of his coming power. 

*O thou angel of my fate!’ cried 
Leuthold, ‘thou readest my heart,— 
all its weakness, all its strength. 





Thou seest that it is not through 
vain desire or selfish pride that I 
seek to know myself as I am. It 
may be that my desolate heart shall 
still be gladdened and grow young in 
the sunshine of woman’s love; a 
tender, wife-like hand, may yet 
smooth away the thick-gathered fur- 
rows of this faded brow ; children’s 
kisses yet rekindle the roses of these 
pale lips; I may live the life I 
pictured in youth’s dreams, and die 
at peace in my own household! But 
if not, oh, let me know my own 
spirit and do that which is right!’ 
As the Self-seer, in the earnestness 
of his concentrated soul, prayed thus, 
the lamp died away and his chamber 
grew dark. The wind rose, and the 
waves of the lake under his window 
gave forth a hollow murmur which 
lulled his senses. Gradually torpor 
oppressed him, and he felt no more, 
until in the misty yet full daylight 
the divided soul es fal — 
self, wra in the peaceful, child- 
like mai iets which Leuthold had 
sunk when the spell came upon him. 
Once more, after a lapse of time 
which on earth would be numbered as 
the fourth of a man’s life, the shadowy 
essence looked upon its bodily form 
—the immortal and unchangeable 
spirit beheld what was perishable as 
the flowers of the field. Even as we 
view a fading garment did the Pre- 
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sence look upon the lineaments of its 
earthly vesture. The face was not 

et. disfigured by the touch of age, 
Setcase in its calm repose a child- 
like sweetness rested on it; but the 
freshness of youth was not there. 
Even greater than the tokens of na- 
tural decay were the signs of quick- 
coming ieline produced by the 
ever-active mind. When once age 
came it would not be with slow 
crawl, but with lightning foot- 
step. 

As the low red sunbeam fell 
on his face, Leuthold awoke. The 
Shadow of his soul followed him as 
he descended to the general hall. 
His step grew firm, and a brightness 
was in his eye that resembled the 
face of the student of Leipsic in years 
gone by. Only a look of fear dark- 
ened it as George Surlan met the 
master, with a silent, expressive grasp 
of the hand, and an affectionate, 
inquiring gaze. As Leuthold, with 
a passing answer, turned away from 
the master-singer, the Phantom read 
in his troubled air the conflict that 
had already begun in that soul, 
hitherto so calm, so clear; and a 


painful thrill quivered through its 
pure and spiritual being. 
When Lucia, timidly, and yet with 
inconceivable tenderness, took the 
master’s hand, she was startled by 


the earnestness ofhislook. It spoke 
a sudden awakening to the power of 
her beauty, a something of reverence 
for the woman mingled with affec- 
tion towards the child. That day 
she did not linger at her place by 
Leuthold’s side, but went away to 
the farthest nook, though she felt 
that his eyes followed her even there. 
The Spirit saw it too, and saw also 
how that those clear eyes could no 
longer meet those of the young wood- 
carver, who plied his work in silence 
and hopeless pain. 

As the day advanced Leuthold 
grew restless. He went to the 
shore of the lake and wandered 
about, sometimes idly watching the 
dusky clouds that careered over 
the sky in the majesty of winter's 
storms, and then again walking with 
his eyes cast down in deep meditation. 
The Spirit hovered over him, and 
listened to the voice within his soul, 
and which cried louder the more it 
was suppressed. 

‘My heart is still young,’ Leu- 
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thold murmured, ‘though my years 
are gathering fast behindme. What 
matters that? If Lucia loves me, 
why should I count my years? But 
then her love is the love of a child, 
will it endure when age comes, when 
my frame is shattered and my mind 
enfeebled, while she is still blooming 
and young? Shall I bind her to 
me, then, with chilling fetters of 
duty, and darken her life by uniting 
it with mine? Would this be a 
meet return for herlove? No, such 
love is not for me; I will forget the 
dream.’ 

But while he endeavoured to grow 
firm, the Shadow saw that the strug- 
gle threw the feebleness of added 
— over Leuthold’s frame. Again 

2c spoke, but only in his heart ; his 
lips were dumb. 

‘IT am sinful ; I think only of my- 
self, and remember not that young 
heart of him who struggles with 
hopeless love. Shame, that I could 
not read therein the echo of my own 
sorrow! that I should dream of 
piercing another's breast with the 
same arrow that almost drank the 
life-blood of my own! And yet, if 
Lucia loves me But I will 
think no more.’ 

And Leuthold with a troubled 
eye gazed over the dark lake, whose 
tossing waves seemed restless as his 
own spirit. A little boat, in which 
he often loved to glide over its sur- 
face, lay fastened to the willows at 
his feet, heaving idly toandfro. An 
irresistible desire made him enter it, 
and he was soon drifting over the 
wide lakealone. The ever-attendant 
Shadow beheld his face as he sat 
watching the waves, which grew 
higher and whiter, until the tiny 
vessel danced upon them like a fea- 
ther. The clouds thickened, and 
their gloom was reflected in Leu- 
thold’s countenance. Its expression 
was that of passionless, hopeless de- 
solation, mingled with a stern firm- 
ness, that seemed to set the elements 
at defiance. Darker and darker grew 
the waves, the wintry night came 
down, and the lake boiled like a 
caldron. The boat was drifted, Leu- 
thold knew not whither, but still he 
sat immovable; he heard voices ut- 
tering his name, but he thought they 
were only the spirits of the tempest 
calling him on to death. At lasta 
wave rose ; it curled higher, higher ; 
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it broke, and the little boat went 
down. 
a 


* * ~ 


When Leuthold awoke to life he 
found himself in his own chamber, 
with kind and well-known faces 
bending over him. One, dearest and 
kindest of all, seemed to him like 
an angel from the world beyond 
the grave. He lifted his heavy eye- 
lids and closed them again, but not 
before a cry of joy had rung in his 
ears : it was the voice of Lucia. 

* He lives! he lives! Leuthold! 
my Leuthold!’ she murmured ; and, 
half-dreaming as he was, the master 
felt her warm tears falling one after 
the other on his hand, on his brow. 

* Lucia! my Lucia!’ he was about 
to echo; when he heard a heavy 
sigh, and saw in the face of George 
Surlan the most agonised despair. 
At once the knowledge of all he 
had learned in his double existence 
came upon the Self-seer, and 
with it rushed back memories of 
his own youth. The noble heart 
which had suffered so much, refused 
to inflict on that of another a like 
pang. The moment passed by, and 
the victory was won. 

During the long days and weeks 
of sickness that succeeded, that sweet, 
loving face was continually hovering 
near him. He knew that one word 
of his would awaken Lucia to the 
full consciousness of feelings now 
scarce developed, would enrich him 
with the whole treasure of her young 
love. Yet he never breathed that 
word. He pondered how he might 
cause the dream of girlhood to remain 
a dream for ever, nor deepen into 
the intensity of woman's love. 

One day, as they sat alone toge- 
ther, Leuthold said to the maiden, 
who had been lavishing on him va- 
rious gentle offices, now continued 
more through habit than necessity,— 

‘Thou art atender nurse, Lucia,— 
almost like a grown woman, as thou 
wilt be soon, dear child. And yet it 
seems but a day since I came hither, 
and the little girl bade me welcome 
so shyly. How pleasant it has been 
for me to find a home so full of love 
for the lonely wayfarer through life !’ 

‘ Was that love, then, new to thee, 
good master?’ answered the girl. 
‘Did not every one love thee as we ?” 

A deep sadness overspread Leu- 
thold’s face. 
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‘Dear child; he said, ‘ there is in 
every heart some hidden sorrow. I 
have never spoken of my youth, be- 
cause there fell on it a dark shadow 
that will never pass away.’ 

‘ Thou hast told me of thy mother 
—of her death.’ 

‘There are griefs 
death, Lucia.’ 

The girl's lips trembled, and she 
turned away her face as she said,— 

‘ There is a sorrow of which I have 
heard in old tales—of which George 
sings—the sorrow of love.’ 

*Even so,’ returned Leuthold; 
and his voice sunk almost inaudibly, 
as if he were talking to himself 
rather than to her. ‘I loved; for 
years this love was the dream of my 
boyhood, the strength of my man- 
hood, my hope, my joy, my very 
life, and it was in vain!’ 

‘Did she die?’ asked Lucia, in 
tones as low as his own. 

‘Yes, to me; for she loved me 
not! ‘Therefore has my life been 
lonely, and will be to the end.’ 

‘Not so!’ tremblingly murmured 
Lucia. ‘ A change may come. Thou 
mayst yet find some true loving 
heart which will be precious in thy 
sight.’ 

‘Lucia,’ answered the master, 
‘there are two kinds of love,—the 
early dream of fancy, which passes 
away like morning dew; and the 
deep, earnest passion of a maturer 
age, strengthened year after year 
until it has become one with life 
itself—which can never change. As 
I have lived, so I shall die, true to 
that lost, yet most precious love of 
old!’ 

Leuthold had nerved himself thus 
far ; he had, with desperate calmness, 
laid bare his heart, and the secret of 
his life had, for the first time, passed 
his lips. He could say no more ; he 
covered his face with his hands, and 
leaned back exhausted. He did not 
see — perhaps it was well he did not 
—the changes in Lucia’s face. She 
= deadly pale, and pressed her 

and upon her heart, as though 
there was a sharp pain there. In 
that moment the air-palace crumbled 
into dust, the bubble burst, the dream 
was gone! Womanly dignity, not 
unmixed with shame, came to give 
her calmness and strength ; and when 
she again looked up, her whole mien 
was changed. 


worse than 
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‘T thank thee, Leuthold, for thus 
trusting me, though I am only a 
child, she said. ‘The tale of thy 
sorrows shall never pass my lips.’ 

‘Be it so, dear Lucia, the master 
answered, in a faint tone. ‘ Only let 
it rest in thy memory ; and when, in 
thy coming years of womanhood,a true 
heart lays at thy feet its whole wealth 
of love, cast it not from thee. Now, 
my child, leave me, for I am weary 
and sad, and I would fain rest 
awhile.’ 

Lucia rose, and silently arranged 
the cushions of his chair, as she had 
done since his sickness. She looked 


one moment with intense love on the 
pale, sunken face, that lay back with 
closed eyes on the pillow, and said, 
softly,— 

‘The Virgin and all good saints 
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comfort thee, my friend, my teacher, 
my more than father!’ 

Leuthold felt her warm lips rest 
for a moment on his forehead, like 
the kiss of a spirit in his dreams, and 
Lucia was gone. 

It was, though she knew it not, 
the last farewell on earth between 
these twain. At the dawn of morn- 
ing Leuthold went forth, a second 
time, as a wanderer over the wide 
world. Old Laurentius heard and 
talked of the ingratitude of man, and 
trembled for his precious secret; 
Lucia wept over the sorrow-worn 
spirit which could nowhere find rest; 
but George knew the truth, and re- 
membered, with almost adoring re- 
verence, the noble self-denying one 
who, in the midst of his own darkness, 
had made the path of others bright. 
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The wiser mind 


Mourns less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind. 


My days, my friend, are almost gone ; 
My life has been approved, 

And many love me: but by none 
Am I enough beloved—Worpsworrs. 


Good reader, if thou lovest tales of 
deep mystery and exciting adventure, 
truly this is but a Barmecide’s feast 
for thee! I have led thee along 
through the straight path of human 
life without any turnings or wind- 
ings ; thou hast had not a single maze 
of mystery to lose thyself in; not 
one precipice of horrible doubt to 
whose brink thou goest smiling, 
knowing well that thou wilt not be 
suffered to fall; I have not left thee 
to grope thy way in darkness through 
terrible scenes of sorrow, which are 
to end in asudden burst of light ; nor 
have I deluded thee with sunshine 
until thou camest to the mouth of 
a cavern of eternal gloom. To drop 
the metaphor, this is a plain story of 
life; but more of the inner life of 
the heart than the visible existence 
of man. And such are the truest 
and the deepest of all; for there 
is no romance of outward worldly 
fortunes like the history of the 
heart. 

Therefore, reader, if thou lovest 
such, if thou hast gone thus far with 
us, and, perchance, on the way, 
some world-wide chords have been 
touched which have found an echo 


in thine own heart, journey with 
us to the end. 

Let us again pass unchronicled 
some years in Leuthold’s life, and 
look upon him once more. He was 
returning from a long wandering 
abroad to his native Germany. Yes! 
the bent old man, with his thin 
grey hair and feeble steps, slow 
and tremulous in spite of the staff 
he held, was, indeed, the same Leu- 
thold Auerbach, once the young 
student of Leipsic. He walked along 
like a man who had no care to hasten 
his journey, inasmuch as it led to no 
home. One always knows those 
happy travellers who have an end in 
view, towards which their steps are 
tending; they look different from 
the wayside loiterers, to whom all the 
world is the same. 

As Leuthold journeyed, he stayed 
now and then to look at the bright 
summer sky and pleasant country 
around him, or to listen to the 
birds. At such times his eye lighted 
up with a spark of its olden fire. He 
had not lost all the blessed feelings 
of youth, his heart had not grown 
old, for he still loved and worshipped 
the beautiful in all things. 
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While he rested, the gay carol of 
a young man’s voice reached his ear. 
It came nearer and nearer, and at 
last the singer emerged from a wind- 
ing in the road. He seemed one of 
the race of wandering students so well 
known in Germany. His cap was 
set on his head with a careless jaun- 
tiness; his small bundle swung over 
his shoulder at the end of a stick ; 
in his frank, handsome face, might 
be read youth, health, a light heart, 
and a gay temper; and his clear, 
joyous ditty, gave full confirmation 
of the same. 

Leuthold watched him approach ; 
and as the other perceived his 
fellow-traveller he stopped his song, 
doffing his cap with the instinctive 
respect of youth to age, which al- 
ways betokens a good heart,— 

‘Thou art very merry, my young 
friend,’ said Leuthold, smiling. ‘ Pray 
do not cease that pleasant song of 
yours. It does one good to hear it.’ 

‘ Thanks, kind sir,’ answered the 
young man. ‘I assure you it does 
me good to sing it. It is quite a re- 
lief to be free to make a noise in this 
prone open country, after being a 
ong time shut up in musty rooms.’ 

* You are a student, then ?’ 

‘Oh, yes. Ihave been these two 
years at Heidelberg, and am now 
going home. I never wished to 
study; I hate such a weary life; 
but my parents gave me the name of 
a learned man, and thought, dear 
good creatures, that I must, perforce, 
turn out learned, too. I fear they 
will be mistaken.’ 

‘And what is your name, my 
merry young sir?’ asked Leu- 
thold, who took a vague interest 
in the frank pleasant face, as if he 
had seen it before, and seemed to 
feel reluctant for it to leave his sight. 

‘*Tis one that sounds well—Leu- 
thold Waldhof. But you seem to 
know it,’ said the young man, as his 
companion started from the fallen 
tree on which they had both been 
sitting, looked eagerly in his face, 
and then turned aside, muttering,— 

‘Yes, I have heard it before. 
Why did your parents call you so?’ 

‘I have already told you, worthy 
sir, I was named from a learned 
man, whom my father and mother 
knew well when they were both 
young. I have often heard my mo- 
ther talk about him — how wise he 
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was, and how good, too; until we 
children got weary of his perfections, 
and almost hated the name of Leu- 
thold Auerbach !’ 

‘Is he living now ?’ asked the old 
man’s tremulous voice. 

‘Oh, no! surely not. He went 
away suddenly ; it was a little time 
before my father and mother were 
married, and they never heard of 
him more. He had just gained great 
honours for his learning ; so he grew 
tired of his native city—at least so my 
father used to say —and they looked 
for a long time to hear of his fame 
in some place or other. At last my 
mother said he must be dead, or he 
would not have forgotten them, and 
I have often seen her weep when she 
thought of him.’ 

Leuthold drew his cloak over his 
face, and his thin fingers played con- 
vulsively with his stick. Alas, alas! 
that olden dream clung to him still. 
He could not look upon the son of 
Herman and Hilda. 

‘I am wearying you, good sir, with 
this long story,’ said the young stu- 
dent, eyeing him with somewhat of 
curiosity; ‘and you seem to have 
journeyed far to-day. Will you suffer 
me to bear you company awhile, and 
when you are rested we can go on 
together. A young man’s arm may 
help you over this rough road.’ 

As the youth spoke his mother’s 
soul looked out of the kind, brown 
eyes — his mother’s tone breathed in 
the softened voice; at least so it 
seemed to Leuthold. He gazed one 
moment in his face, and then fell on 
the neck of Hilda’s son. 

‘Tell me of thy parents—of Leip- 
sic—of my ancient home,’ cried the 
old man, almost weeping. ‘Tell me 
all, dear boy; for I am Leuthold 
Auerbach !’ 

Ere long the two who had so 
strangely met were sitting hand-in- 
hand like old friends, while the un- 
conscious youth described to Leu- 
thold the home of Herman and 
Hilda—how they lived surrounded 
by their children, with every comfort 
that wealth could bestow, enjoy- 
ing that household peace and unity 
which makes home a very paradise 
of love. The boy spoke of his 
mother, and the kindling of his eye 
told how dear Hilda was to her son. 

‘Is thy mother still as beautiful as 
she was?’ murmured Leuthold. 
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‘ Beautiful!’ answered the student, 
laughing. ‘ Why, none of us ever 
thought of that: perhaps she might 
have been so once. My father says 
little Hilda is very like her, and a 
is an angel of a child. But our 
mother is so good, so tender—we love 
her so much. 

‘Yes, yes, all love her!’ said the 
other, absently; his thoughts were 
wandering to the old nook in the 
professor's house, and the young 
maiden who sat there, with her calm, 
sweet face, and her glossy hair. 

‘Whither art thou travelling, ho- 
noured friend?’ asked the young 
man at last. ‘See! we have let the 
sun set upon our talk—hast thou far 
to go?’ 

* Yes !—no!—I cannot tell,’ mut- 
tered Leuthold. ‘I hardly know 
whither chance may lead me,’ he 
added, with a faint smile; ‘I have 
long been a wanderer.’ 

‘Then thou shalt come home with 
me to my father’s house ; it will be 
so pleasant. How proud I shall feel 
to have found thee, and brought 
thee again to Leipsic !’ 

Leuthold half-resisted the affect- 
ionate entreaty ; even now his spirit 
shrank from reviving that bitter 
sorrow of old. But when the ear- 
nest boy pictured the welcome that 
awaited them, how happy his mother 
would be, the old man gave way, 
and they journeyed on together. 

They parted for the night, the 
elder Leuthold and his young name- 
sake, more like father and son than 
like those who a few hours before 
had met as strangers. But in the 
still night, when youth slumbers in 
happy dreams and age alone is 
wakeful, all the past came as vividly 
as yesterday on Lenthold's mind. It 
came, yet brought no pain. He was 
as one who re-treads some old scenes 
through which he has once passed. 
Now the dusky twilight is over all, 
veiling alike the rich valley and the 
gloomy rocks; he knows they were 
there once, but he sees them no 
longer, or only dim and indistinct. 
The whole landscape of life, with its 
sunshine and storm, its joy and pain, 
seem all still and peaceful now. 

Leuthold thought, with a heart 
that throbbed no longer, of his early 
love. He pictured her as he would 
soon see her, in her calm happiness, 
a mother and wife; and he rejoiced 
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that her gentle nature—which gave 
affectionate tears to the imagined 
memory of the dead—had never been 
— by the knowledge of the hope- 
ess sorrow of the living. His dee 
love had been unstained by one self- 
ish feeling, and the balm of sanctified 
affection lay upon his heart, giving 
it peace at last. 

As he mused his eye fell upon a 
letter which he had carried for some 
days in his bosom: it too broug>t 
calm, blessed thoughts of trials passed 
and duties fulfilled. 

‘ My best friend, my dear master!’ 
wrote George Surlan, ‘rejoice with 
me, for my Lucia is won! How 
happy we are in our dear home at 
Ulm !—-she loving me with all wife- 
like love, none the less precious be- 
cause it required long and patient 
wooing, and was the growth of years. 
If thou couldst but see us now —see 
Lucia, the dreamy, fantastic girl, 
transformed into the sedatest young 
matron in U]lm,—save that at times 
she leaves her busy household cares 
to laugh with her foolish husband, 
who has not grown wise yet, and has 
even stolen away some of her own 
wisdom to make her like himself. 
Yet she thinks him the greatest man 
that ever lived, always excepting 
thee, dear master. Thou knowest 
how Laurentius has long passed 
away: Geinsfleicht broke the old 
man’s heart. John and Peter are 
rich men now; but I do not envy 
them, I have my Lucia and my 
noble Art. If thou comest to Ulm, 
thou shalt see our cathedral rich in 
the work of my hands. Lucia says 
there could be no such wood-carvings 
anywhere; perhaps it is because she 
sees her own sweet face, and her 
husband’s too, among the carved 
ornaments. What vanity! Dear 
master, forgive the foolishiness of a 
happy heart that will bless thee 
while it beats.’ R 

Leuthold read for the twentieth 
time those joyful outpourings of con- 
tent, and then laid down and slept as 
peacefully as a child. 

Reader, thou hast not been de- 
luded by the creation of fancy. If 
thou goest to Ulm, thou wilt see 
there in the cathedral wood-carvings 
so exquisite that thou wilt marvel 
that nought but the artist's name, 
‘George Surlan,’ has descended to 
posterity. But among the saints, and 
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sibyls, and philosophers, which he 
has carved, are two heads, life-like 
and yet most beautiful, which tradi- 
tion will tell thee are portraits of the 
artist and his wife. Lament not thou 
if the lapse of time has swept away 
all other memorials. These two 
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silent im speak of youth and 
beauty—of divine Art and holy do- 
mestic love, mingled in sweet union. 
Surely, though fame has remembered 
them not, happiest of the happy were 
George Surlan and his Lucia. 


ConcLusIon. 


Thou shalt lower to his level day by day, 
What is fine within thee growing coarse to sympathise with clay —TENNyYson. 


Whether that lady’s gentle mind 
No longer with the form combined 


I dare not guess ! 


* * * 


For love, and beauty, and delight, 

There is no death nor change. Their might 
Exceeds our organs, which endure 

No light, being themselves obscure. — SHELLEY. 


After some days’ journey Leuthold 
and young Waldhof arrived within 
sight of Leipsic. The boy gave full 
vent to the exuberance of his joy 
until they drew near, and then the 
faintest possible shadow fell upon his 
mirth. All feel this, more or less, 
in coming home—a sense as if we 
hardly dare to be sohappy. Young 
Leuthold did not marvel that his 
companion was graver than ordinary, 
and a native delicacy of feeling 
contributed to silence his tongue. 
Slowly and wearily the feet of the 
old man trod the road down which 
he had fled like the wind on that 
early morning, impelled by the agony 
of despairing love. The strength of 
—_ was no more; but with it, too, 

ad passed away youth’s keen sor- 
row. Leuthold would not have re- 
called a single day of that olden 
time. 

They stood before the garden 
where the last sound of Hilda’s voice 
had rung upon his ear. It was all 
changed ; the thick, shadowing trees 
were cut down—the green alleys 
which Hilda had loved so much,— 
and on the smooth lawn a troop of 
children were playing. The change 
smote upon Leuthold’s heart: he 
would not have found a single tree 
altered in the dear old garden. 

‘ That was my grandfather's house,’ 
said the young student. ‘ Doubtless 
you find it changed. After his death 
my father cut down the trees, and 
then sold it.’ 

* And thy mother—what said she ?” 

‘Oh, she was quite satisfied that it 
was right, they made the house so 


loomy with their thick branches. 
i believe she was glad of the 
change.’ 

Hilda glad to see her ancient home 
despoiled —to see her old father’s 
dwelling in the hands of strangers! 
It was a trifling thing, but Leuthold 
was pained. For years, in his 
dreams, every turn in the long 
shady walks, every bush and tree, 
had been visited in memory—now 
even they were no more. 

As they passed down the narrow 
street Leuthold glanced up at the 
window of his own small room: the 
sanctuary of his spirit in those 
olden times. A long, gaudy flag 
flaunted out of the lattice; they 
were celebrating a great victory, and 
the town of Leipzic was bedizened 
like a conqueror’s bride. Leuthold 
turned away, and looked up no more 
until he found himself at the abode 
of Herman. 

‘Father, father!’ cried the joyful 
tones of the younger Waldhof, as 
they heard a loud and somewhat 
coarse voice above the yelping of 
innumerable hounds at the entrance 
of the domain, and saw a tall, 
heavily-made man lounging among 
various retainers. 

‘What! is’t thou, my boy?’ said 
the large man, laying his two hands 
on the youth’s shoulders. ‘Glad to 
see thee again! How much learning 
hast brought from Heidelberg? As 
many ounces as thou hast grown 
inches? Thou wilt be a wise fellow, 
Leuthold! Ha! ho! he! Anda 
laugh loud and long spoke the fa- 
ther’s delight. 
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No way disconcerted, the student 
echoed his hoarse merriment in the 
silvery tones of youth, and then said, 
proud of his mysterious secret,— 

‘Guess, father, whom I have found 
and brought to see you.’ 

. Herr Waldhof glanced carelessly 
at the stranger. ‘ Some master of 
thine, I suppose. He is very wel- 
come. Give me thy hand, old man; 
we'll use thee well.’ 

But Leuthold held the broad, 
brown hand in his, and said,— 

‘ Hast thou forgotten me, Her- 
man ?” 

There was no mistaking the low, 
sweet voice, which alone remained 
unchanged. Herman almost buried 
the slight frame of his old friend in 
his giant embrace, and shouted and 
laughed alternately, with joy at the 
recognition. Then he held Leutheld 
out at arm’s length, and scanned him 
closely. 

‘Why, thou art grown an old 
man already! Never mind, we all 
change. How hast thou lived, and 
where? But thou must come and 
see Madame Waldhof.’ 

* Madame Waldhof!’ How strange 
it sounded. Yet Leuthold was glad 
that the dear name of Hilda was not 
uttered by such lips. 

Herman and Leuthold passed 
through the long avenue together. 
Different as they had been in youth, 
the contrast was more striking than 
ever in age. Herman’s full, broad 
face, spoke of the redundance of ani- 
mal life. There was not a spark of 
intelligence in the large eyes, and 
the handsome features had grown 
almost coarse. Leuthold, with his 
attenuated frame, his thin and sharp- 
ened face, was now more beautiful 
to look upon than Herman. The 
two men were types of the sensual 
and the spiritual ; one sinking the no- 
blest form to its own meanness, the 
other exalting the least beautiful ex- 
terior to the nobility of the essence 
within. 

As they reached the door, Leu- 
thold drew back. ‘Wilt thou not 
first tell thy wife Iam here? She 
may be startled—pained, at this sud- 
den meeting with her dead father’s 
friend.’ 

Herr Waldhof laughed aloud. 
* Oh thou needst not fear any such 
thing, Hilda is not very much given 
to sentiment. She thinks little of 
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the old times now, I suspect. Come 
along.’ 

In the old hall—it was the same 
in which we first beheld the two 
friends—sat a matron in the midst 
of a troop of noisy children and 
serving-maids. She was rosy, and 
contented - looking: not a wrinkle 
marked the comely brow; and the 
brown eyes seemed ever-smiling. 
The round, broad cheek, and portly 
figure, had long lost all the propor- 
tions of girlhood ; and something 
unmistakable about the matron’s air 
and tone, told of a greater change 
than these--a change in mind and 
soul. As Leuthold kissed the hand 
of Madame Waldhof, he no longer 
thought ofthe Hilda of his boyhood. 

She let fall a few tears as she spoke 
of her father, and then the wife of 
Herman recovered her usual calm 
demeanour. She called her children, 
who, after much resistance, came to 
kiss Leuthold’s hand one by one. 
One,—a sweet, modest-eyed, little 
maiden, whom her mother called 
Hilda,—came and stood by Leuthold’s 
knee. It seemed as if the spirit of 
the first Hilda were revived in her; 
as the old man met her calm, open 
gaze, and laid his hand on her soft, 
braided hair, the child wondered 
that he repeated her name so often 
in such a low, dreamy tone, and that 
as he kissed her a tear, not her own, 
was left upon her cheek. It had 
fallen to the memory of what was 
now a shadow—the Hilda who once 
had been. 

‘You will annoy Leuthold with 
all these young folk,’ said Herman 
to his wife. ‘Mothers are so vain 
of their children! Come, old friend, 
and I will shew you all the changes 
I have made in the house.’ 

‘ You have let this hall remain, I 
see,’ said Leuthold, in a low tone, as 
they went out. ‘ Do you remember 
that night, Herman ?’ 

‘ The night I dreamed such a wild 
dream? It was some of thy strange 
fancies which got into my brain, 
Leuthold; but I have forgotten all 
such things now. Let us go and 
see the horses. I hunt almost as 
much as ever, though I am not so 
young as I was the day I quarrelled 
with Von P Ha! ha! Dost 
remember it, Leuthold? To think 
how foolish I made myself for the 
sake of that old dame yonder! Yet 
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Hilda has been a good wife to me; 
and we live very comfortably.’ 

‘I am glad,’ Leuthold answered, 
absently ; and Herman continued,— 

‘Those old times were pleasant, 
after all, and we often laugh over 
them. I sometimes thought, after 
you went so suddenly, that you really 
fancied Hilda. But if you did, I 
suppose you have long got over it— 
these love notions are foolish things. 
We are all wiser, and we need not 
quarrel about her now—Ha! ha!’ 

And Waldhof’s laugh made need- 
less the answer which, for his life, 
Leuthold could not have uttered. All 
that day he followed his friend me- 
chanically, sat at the board, listened 
to the husband and wife as they 
discussed the daily household events. 
and chronicled the words and deeds 
of their children. Once only the 
conversation turned on things in 
which Leuthold could take an inter- 
est. He asked after the treasures of 
the Professor's library. 

‘Oh, they have passed into dif- 
ferent hands,’ said Madame Waldhof. 
*I was told that no one cares for 
manuscripts now, since printing has 
become known.’ 

‘For my part [ care little for 
books or manuscripts either. One 
lives very comfortably without being 
learned. I have not seen Madame 
Waldhof read this long time; and I 
think of her just as highly. And I 
imagine she, too, is quite as contented 
with me as if I were the greatest 
man living.’ 

Hilda looked up in her husband's 
face with a beaming smile, and laid 
her hand in his. That look brought 
back her girlish days—it shewed 
that one feeling remained the same 
—woman’s love ! 

At last, when Herr Waldhof had 
fallen asleep, and his wife sat spin- 
ning beside him in perfect silence, 
lest his slumbers should be broken, 
Leuthold crept away to his own 
chamber. There, in the stillness of 
meditation, his whole life rose up 
before him with its array of shadows. 
They glided past him, fast changing 
like forms in a dream. He alone 
remained the same. To the time of 
grey hairs Leuthold had carried the 
one true feeling of life,—love! It 
was a reality; all the rest were but 
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fleeting shadows. He rejoiced that it 
had been so; that his love had been 
made immortal in memory; that, 
embalmed by suffering, the one 
ideal had remained secure through 
the changes of life. In this love 
he rested, still worshipping, not 
the real Hilda, the wife of Herman, 
but the Hilda of his dreams—the 
pure image of womanhood. He 
loved, not her, but Love itself. 

Again in his solitude his guardian 
angel stood beside Leuthold. It 
shewed him the difference between 
the life of the body and the life of 
the soul ; it painted the man-animal 
at his feasts, at his pleasures, wast- 
ing his existence in petty jovs; how, 
when the mask of youth fails off, he 
sinks down, down, ‘by lower degrees, 
until, in the aged driveller, no sign 
remains of the casket that contained 
a divine soul. 

*‘Wouldst thou have exchanged 
thy life, with all its loneliness—all 
its cares, for such an one as this?’ 
murmured the inner voice. ‘ Hast 
thou not been rich ?—in the wealth 
of thy soul. Hast thou not been 
happy ?—in scattering blessings on 
others, far and wide. Hast thou not 
been loved ? for all holy spirits look 
down from Heaven with immortal 
love on the man who walks the 
earth in purity, in meekness, and in 
charity. Thou hast done thy work, 
O faithful- one! Lay thy burden 
down, and enter into thy rest.’ 

And on Leuthold’s ear fell an- 
other low tone — solemn and sweet 
—which he knew well,— 

‘Come,’ it breathed, ‘son of my 
love, I wait for thee! Come home! 
The shadows are passing away: the 
immortal day is dawning. ‘hou hast 
lived, thou hast suffered, thou hast 
conquered. Now rejoice!’ 

As the old man listened, a hea- 
venly smile brightened his face, for 
he knew that the time was at hand. 
He looked out into the night, and 
the angels of the stars breathed their 
influence down upon him. Every 
ray, as it fell, brought with it a di- 
vine essence, penetrating to his in- 
most soul. Joyfully, rapturously 
that soul answered the summons, 
and spread its wings to the land of 
immortality. 
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n the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
[ tury Italy was vehemently ex- 
cited snenising the search after those 
mighty works ‘of her ancient litera- 
ture, which as yet were scarcely 
known to her except by tradition. 
This was the time of Poggio Brac- 
ciolini, to whose indefatigable labours 
we owe the restoration of many of 
the great memorials of Roman anti- 
—- He and his compeers wan- 

ered through Europe, groping into 
the musty repositories of ancient con- 
vents, where the precious parchments 
lay mouldering, the monuments of 
the zeal and diligence of old monks 
of a former age, whose successors 
were now, in many instances, unable to 
read, and still more frequently unable 
to appreciate, the treasures committed 
to their keeping. For the knowledge 
of ancient literature, which had 
abounded in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, had gradually declined 
during the three following, owing, in 


a great measure, to the relaxation of 
manners among the monastic orders, 


then the conservators of these re- 
cords of genius. So that in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries the 
very names of the great Greek and 
Roman writers were perishing from 
memory, and Virgil's reputation was 
associated, not so much with the 
Aineid, as with a certain skill in 
magical arts attributed to him. Al- 
bertus Magnus, Duns Scotus, and 
others of the schoolmen, had debased 
the Latin language by the barbarous 
jargon which they called by that 
name; and the scholars of the age, 
accustomed to this hybrid tongue, 
were losing their knowledge of the 
purer form, insomuch that at Oxford, 
which in the time of Edward the 
Confessor, if we may believe In- 
ulphus, had been renowned for its 
ectures on Aristotle and Cicero, the 
study of the ancient models had be- 
come so much neglected, that Ozx- 
oniensis loquendi mos had passed into 
a byword to express barbarous Latin. 

But with the opening of the fif- 
teenth century came the advent of 
a@ new era, not only as regarded the 
revival of learning, but the influences 
upon modern thought which were to 
arise from this rekindled ardour in 


the study of the ancients. And it is 
not surprising that this movement 
in the human mind should have 
originated in Italy. The people of 
that country easily identified them- 
selves with the all-ruling nation 
which had once occupied it. They 
lived among the fragments of Roman 
greatness ; 7 kept the historical 
traditions which spoke of the glories 
of past times. Hence, with such men 
as Petrarch and Boccaccio to lead the 
way, the enthusiasm of the whole 
people was easily awakened on this 
subject; and every town strove to 
link itself, by some recollection or 
other, with some one of those great 
names whose works were now eagerly 
brought forth to light. And fortu- 
nate, indeed, were those communities 
which could establish the proud claim 
of being actually in the possession of 
the birth-places of any of the illus- 
trious dead. 

In this state of things, when an- 
cient manuscripts were, of course, 
eagerly looked for and quickly 
pounced upon, some prying indi- 
vidual lighted on one of these objects 
of curiosity in a granary in France,— 
ered one which was, or formerly 
1ad been, attached to some monas- 
tery. The parchment was hidden 
under the stores of the granary 
(quovis sub modio, as an old epigram 
on the subject expresses it), but, on 
being brought to the light and ex- 
amined, turned out to be a copy of 
the lost works of Catullus, the love- 
poet of Verona. As Verona (though 
destined afterwards to be the city of 
Juliet) had not at that time the 
distinction so much coveted by Italian 
towns, the distinction enjoyed by 
its neighbour, Mantua, and in later 
ages by Mrs. Warren of the Strand, 
of ‘ having a. poet of its own’ in the 
roll of great names whose works 
were unfolded to posterity, it may 
easily be conceived that this disco- 
very was a matter of no small satis- 
faction to Guarino Guarini, a cele- 
brated professor of rhetoric, and na- 
tive of Verona, into whose hands the 
newly-acquired volume passed, and 
who bore it away with him to his 
rejoicing city. 

Perhaps, however, there was some- 
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thing more than the enthusiastic 
veneration for classical antiquity 
then prevailing which made Catullus 

culiarly welcome at thistithe. The 
impulses of chivalry, which had lifted 
the spirit of men so high in the 
medieval times, were beginning to 
collapse. The stainless and gene- 
rous loves of the old knights were 
beginning to seem dull and fantastic 
to their less high-hearted descend- 
ants, who, unable any longer to 
realise the feelings of their fore- 
fathers in this respect, had learned to 
regard them as altogether a delusion. 
And as the reality of this old roman- 
tic love had passed away, so we may 
suppose that its delineation had be- 
come stilted, and frigid, and formal, 
in the lays of the later troubadours 
and minnesingers and their follow- 
ers, until the people of that age 
yearned for the downright fiesh-and- 
blood passion which throbs in such 
poetry as that of Catullus. Happily 
the chivalrous element did not pass 
away ; it has exercised no small in- 
fluence in determining the modern 
idea of love ; and the great gulf be- 
tween the moral life of the old civi- 
lisation and that of the new-is no- 
where wider, and nowhere more in 
favour of the moderns, than in this 
respect. 

To come to our poet’s actual life 
and times. We find that he was 
born in or near Verona about eighty- 
five years before the Christian era. 
His name, Caius Valerius Catullus, 
points him out as a scion of the great 
patrician house of the Valerii, who, 
commencing their honours with the 
expulsion of the Tarquins, continued 
to bear a prominent part in the his- 
tory of the mighty aristocracy to 
which they belonged during the ex- 
istence of the Republic, and still ap- 
pear at intervals in the Consular rolls 
under the Emperors, where most of 
the great family names of elder Rome 
are seen no more, even down to the 
latest period of the Consulate. Rome 
was at this time the great centre of 
attraction to all her colonies, and the 
young men of provincial families 
flocked thither at an early age,— 
some to study Greek literature and 
philosophy, some to apply themselves 
to those forensic labours which were 
then the usual openings to a political 
career, and some to lead a life of 
pleasure amidst the growing luxuries 
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of the capital ofthe world. Thither, 
therefore, came young Catullus, and 
whatever might be his object in the 
first instance, it appears that the last- 
named pursuits were those which 
formed the habits of his life. In this 
dissolute career he seems to have 
embarked at an early age. In his 
Epistle to Maniius (\xviii. 15-18), he 
alludes to this portion of his life,— 

When first the spotless toga marked me 


man, 
When bloomed life’s frolic spring 
around my feet, 
Fair sport was mine ; so willed the queen, 
whose plan 
Compounds love’s cares of bitter and 
of sweet. 


But whatever erratic attachment 
he may have formed in this way soon 
ielded to one intense and absorb- 
ing passion, which he has enshrined 
in verse as earnest and passionate as 
ever came to the imagination of an 
amatory poet. Mr. Thomas Little, 
no mean authority on such a subject, 
prefers Catullus to all the writers of 
this class, affirming his belief that he 
had more heart than any of them; 
perhaps he might have added, that 
very few of them have possessed such 
an organ. The same critic goes on 
to observe, that Ovid made love like 
a rake, and Propertius like a school- 
master. We should be inclined to 
add to his depreciating category 
Tibullus also, whose emasculated 
puling cannot be redeemed to real 
try by all the music and grace of 
is verse. As for Horace, though 
he makes a great parade of his voca- 
tion as a love-poet, we do not believe 
that he cared a straw for his Lydes, 
and Glyceras, and Lalages; for the 
expression of his ardour never rises 
beyond descriptive compliments. 

But the bursts of passion in the 
writings of Catullus are manifestly 
the outpourings of his inmost breast. 
And it is mortifying to find that all 
this glowing verse and all this in- 
tense affection were lavished on a 
shameful and profligate intrigue. 
His Lesbia is said, upon good au- 
thority, to have been no other than 
the infamous Clodia, the sister of that 
Clodius the tribune who was so 
bitter an enemy to Cicero, and pe- 
rished by the hand of Milo. She 
was married to Metellus Celer, from 
whom she appears to have been soon 
divorced, but was, probably, living 
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with him at the time of her acquaint- 
ance with Catullus, as we may gather 
from the eighty-third poem. She 
humoured the ‘credulous hope’ of 
her infatuated lover by representing 
that her affections were reserved 
wholly for him, a delusion which 
was in a short time dissipated. We 
shall endeavour to set before the 
reader in such fashion as we may one 
or two specimens of the poet’s verses 
written under the spell of this un- 
worthy connexion :— 
What ! wilt thou ask that question still, 
Lesbia, how many of thy kisses 
Can satisfy my soul, and fill 
The measure of my blisses ? 
Go, find how many sandy grains, 
From Ammon’s altar fate foreshewing 
To Battus’ tomb, on Afric’s plains 
Beneath the sun lie glowing. 

Or count the stars that crowd the sky,— 
The stars, that silent night discovers 
Watching from heaven’s dark deep on 

high 
The stolen joys of lovers. 
So many doth my madness claim, — 
So many, that the boundless foison 
May baffle prying skill to name 
And Envy’s tongue to poison. 


In explanation of the last stanza 
we may remark, that it was considered 
ill-omened to notice injwords any 
peculiarly high degree of enjoyment 
or eminence, lest it should provoke 
the jealousy of the gods, and mar the 
course of prosperity by some over- 
whelming evil. -This result was 
deemed especially likely to follow 
when the notice thus taken arose 
from an envious feeling. The reader 
of ancient history will recollect the 
story told by Herodotus of the dread 
felt by Amasis at the unmingled good 
fortune of his friend Polycrates, which 
he was confident must at some time 
attract the jealousy of the heavenly 
powers, and thus terminate in ruin,— 
a foreboding which was too well 
accomplished.* 

Lesbia’s sparrow was a bird of no 
small renown among all the sighing 
lads and love-sick lasses in ancient 
Rome. We may observe, by the 
way, that this apparently innocent 
biped gave occasion to a violent con- 
troversy soon after the revival of 
letters in Italy. Among the Latin 
poems of the Neapolitan Sannazaro 


* See Herodotus, 
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we find an epigram containing a 
fierce assault, in the Billingsgate 
fashion in which a literary dispute 
was then conducted, upon his Flo- 
rentine rival, Angelo Poliziano, who 
imagined that he had discovered some 
foul meaning or other latent in the 
verses of Catullus on his mistress’s 
bird, as if the unfortunate lines 
were not intelligible in their plain 
and obvious sense. Here is Catullus’s 
lament for the sparrow :— 


Mourn, Loves and Graces, mourn with 
me,— 
All beauty mourn, where’er it be, 
My lady’s bird is dead ! 
The darling bird she used to prize, 
Even beyond her own sweet eyes, 
Alas, his life is fled ! 
He was a creature good and true, 
And just as well his mistress knew 
As doth the babe its mother ; 
Within her breast his home he found, 
To her he twittered, hopping round 
On one side and the other. 


Ah! now towards that tremendous bourn 
From whence they tell us none return, 
In darkness doth he fare. 
O foul befall thee, thou foul grave, 
That gatherest to thy gloomy cave 
All things that sweetest are. 

Woe worth the day! redoubled woe! 
O luckless sparrow, could’st thou know 
What ill thy loss hath done ! 

Weeping for thy sad destinies, 
All swollen and red hath left the eyes 
Of my beloved one. 


We find among the remains of 
Catullus various traces of those me- 
lancholy moods which would natu- 
rally be incidental to the life he led. 
Mr. Hallam (Literature of Europe, 
vol. iii. p. 568) has traced the result 
of similar hours of depression on the 
mind of Shakspeare :— 

There seems to have been a period of 
Shakspeare’s life when his heart was ill at 
ease, and ill content with the world or 
his own conscience; the memory of 
hours misspent, the pang of affection 
misplaced or unrequited, the experience 
of man’s worser nature, which inter- 
course with ill-chosen associates, by 
choice or circumstances, peculiarly 
teaches ;—these, as they sank down into 
the depths of his great mind, seem not 
only to have inspired into it the concep- 
tion of Lear and Timon, but that of one 
primary character—the censurer of man- 
kind. 


Similar feelings in Lord Byron, 


book iii. c. 40-43. 
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expressed themselves in the caustic 
sneer of the man of fashion; in the 
simple soul of Burns they uttered a 
plaintive strain, which is more akin 
to the spirit of the Veronese poet. 
Yet Catullus was a man of fashion 
and pleasure as well as Lord Byron ; 
but he never lost, amidst all the arti- 
ficialities of Rome, that simplicity of 
character which at that time was so 
eminently a quality of the country- 
bred Romans. In one of the despond- 
ing moods to which we have alluded, 
he writes thus to his friend Corni- 
ficius :— 


O Cornificius, thy Catullus’ heart 
Is full of woe : 
And day by day my sorrow’s deadly 
smart 
Doth keener grow. 
Yet thou upon the wound no little word 
Of consolation ever yet hast poured. 
So easy, too! Thou know’st it is not 
meet 
My faithful love should all forgotten be. 
Some gentle strain I ask, as sadly sweet 
As the old Cean’s tears of melody. 


But the voluptuous dream in 


which the fascinations of Clodia had 
lapped him were soon to be dispel- 


led. Catullus was not long in dis- 
covering that she was as faithless to 
her gallant as she had been to her 
husband. Fortunately for the poet 
this occasioned an open rupture be- 
tween them. ‘There are several 
poems which express the struggles 
of his mind, between the still linger- 
ing intensity of his passion and the 
indignation which he felt at her per- 
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fidy. In one of these he thus ad- 
dresses her :— 
Lesbia! it was thy. wot to say 
That I thy faith possessed alone, 
A faith that thou wouldst not betray 
To share great Jove’s celestial throne. 


Then, then I loved thee, warm and true, 
Not only with a lover’s fire, 
But with such pure affection, too, 
As doth a parent’s breast inspire. 
I know thee now: And though love’s 
dart 
More fiercely goads me than before, 
A meaner thing to me thou art 
Than in those golden days of yore. 


The cause thou never canst divine, 
But such is still the lover’s fate ; 
His flame beneath a wrong like mine 
Burns stronger though allied to hate. 


Under the influence of the same 
perplexity of feelings he also sighs 
forth a couplet, which we thus ren- 
der :— 

I hate, yet love :—Thou fain wouldst 

know, 
Perchance, how that may be. 

I cannot tell :—I feel it so ; 

And oh! fhe agony! 


But the most interesting records 
of this part of his life, are those pas- 
sages which speak of the: inward 
efforts that he made to shake off the 
unworthy enchantment of which the 
hollowness had now become so mi- 
serably apparent. We fear that we 
have, in the following lines, but 
feebly endeavoured to reproduce the 
vehement earnestness of the ori- 
ginal :— 


If to look back on duty’s voice obeyed 
Is aught of pleasure to the stainless mind, 
To know no conscious sting for faith betrayed, 
Or Heaven’s high name abused to cheat mankind, 


Take comfort, lorn Catullus ; many a day 
Of peace, in after years, shall rise to thee, 
When to this luckless love thy glance shall stray, 
And view thy course from all dishonour free. 


Confirm thy soul, and bear to have poured in vain 
Thy kindness all into a thankless breast ; 

And since the gods thine earnest suit disdain, 
Cease, cease to be with bootless woe distrest. 


Hard is the task, when long the heart has loved, 
To burst the chain; yet in this task, ’tis clear, 

Is all thy hope ; this labour must be proved, 
Ay, though impossible th’ achievement were. 


If ye can pity, gods, if e’er your power 
Even at the door of death relief has brought, 
Look on my pain ; nor scorn in this dark hour 
A man whose life is pure in act and thought. 
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O set me free from this tormenting pest, 

Which like a numbing palsy o’er me creeps, 
Usurps the empire of my worn-out breast, 

And from its bounds all joy, all comfort keeps. 


No longer do I ask, as once I did, 
That my deep love returns of love may gain ; 
No longer pray, what Nature’s laws forbid, 
That one so false may true to me remain, 


’Tis health I ask. 


I call, ye gods, on you, 


To cleanse my soul from this pernicious blot ; 
From your high justice this I claim as due. 
Let not my deeds of good be all forgot. 


This bold appeal to Heaven for 
the rectitude of his conduct, sounds 
sufficiently strange in one who had 
just been — to the lips in adul- 
terous sensuality. But it must not 
be supposed that this moral self-decep- 
tion was peculiar tothe heathen world. 
We may remind the reader of the 
extravagant professions of purity of 
heart put forth by Rousseau, or of 
the lines composed by Eugene Aram 
the night before his execution, after 
attempting suicide, and confessing 
himself a murderer :— 

Calm and composed my soul her journey 
takes ; 

No guilt that troubles, and no heart that 
aches. 

Adieu, thou sun, all bright like her 
arise ! 

Adieu, fair friends, and all that’s good 
and wise. 


Without, however, stopping to in- 
stitute a comparison between the re- 
spective degrees of innocence attained 
by the lovers of Lesbia and of Ma- 
dame des Warens, or by our own 
hero and that of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, we may observe, that Catul- 
lus was enabled to free himself from 
the thraldom of which he complains at 
a comparatively early age. Soon after 
his discovery of the falsehood of Clo- 
dia, he entered into an engagement 
to join the suite of the praetor Mem- 
mius, and to accompany him to his 
province of Bithynia. He was, no 
doubt, urged to this, in a great mea- 
sure, by the desire to obliterate all 
remains of his passion for the wo- 
man who had deceived him, and to 
place himself fairly out of the reach 
of her fascinations. This must have 
taken place, it would seem, before 
he was thirty years of age. For in 
Cicero’s speech in defence of Ccelius, 
he describes the profligacy of Clodia 
as being then a matter of universal 
notoriety ; this, therefore, must have 


beensome little time after Catullus had 
broken with her. The case of Ceelius 
was tried s.c. 56; and in the speech 
against Vatinius, delivered in the 
same year, we also find Memmius 
spoken of as pretor, in connexion 
with some previous transaction. It 
is probable, therefore, that Catullus’s 
voyage to Bithynia took place at 
least a year or two previously to the 
date of these speeches. 

But there appears to have been 
another reason for this change of 
scene besides the one to which we 
have alluded. Catullus had come 
to Rome a man of considerable 
wealth. Besides his paternal estate 
of Sirmio, he was possessed of a 
country-house and lands in the Sa- 
bine territory, not far from Horace’s 
favourite Tibur, the modern Ti- 
voli. This property, however, was 
heavily mortgaged at this time; a 
matter which he makes a theme of 
jesting in some lines addressed to 
his friend Furius. In fact, his ex- 
cesses had involved him in the depths 
of pecuniary embarrassment; and, 
like most men of his rank at Rome, 
he betook himself to official employ- 
ment in the provinces as the means 
of extricating himself from his diffi- 
culties, and repairing his battered 
fortunes. It was chiefly in the go- 
vernment of the provinces that the 
vast wealth of the Roman nobility, 
in the latter days of the Republic, 
was acquired ; and the opportunities 
of thus heaping up riches were, of 
course, extended in a minor degree 
to those who were attached to the 
governor's staff in subordinate situ- 
ations. Both at the time we speak 
of, and under the emperors, the most 
cruel spoliation and extortions were 
frequently practised on the unfor- 
tunate provinces by their governors ; 
and‘ these corrupt and greedy men 
were those, of course, who commonly 
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amassed the largest fortunes. It is 
true that such oppressors were liable 
to be called to account at Rome for 
their conduct if the plundered pro- 
vince thought fit to institute a pro- 
secution ; but as, if they were suc- 
cessful, the offender only underwent 
an exile at most, and might enjoy 
his ill-gotten gains in a foreign coun- 
try, while the province was handed 
over to the government of some 
equally rapacious functionary, this 
mode of redress was not, in very 
many cases, considered worth the 
attempt. Juvenal notices this in re- 
ference to a notorious case in his 
time :— 
Exsul ab octavd Marius bibit et fruitur 
Diis 
Iratis ; at tu, victrix provincia, ploras. 
Thou hast thy satisfaction, Afric; see, 
Marius in exile holds high revelry ; 
He fattens on the frowns of angry Hea- 
ven ; 
To thee the triumph—and the loss—is 
given. 


Catullus’s most intimate associates 
at this time were Furius and Aure- 
lius, to whom many of his verses 
are addressed. Like himself, they 
appear to have been men of licen- 
tious lives and embarrassed circum- 
stances. But the three companions 
were sufficiently light-hearted to 
make a jest of their own misfortunes. 
Catullus frequently laughs at his two 
friends on account of their poverty 
and his own. Some of these gibes 
are expressed with so much coarse- 
ness and apparent truculence, that 
some of the commentators on Ca- 
tullus, thinking, no doubt, that the 
man who could so write to his inti- 
mates 

Is such a friend, that one had need 

Be very much his friend indeed 

To pardon or to bear it, 


have interpreted them as expressing 
real hostility, and have assumed that 
a breach had taken place between 
the friends. But the compositions 
in question are manifestly mere irony ; 
what in vernacular English is termed 
chaff. They were probably indited 
over a bowl of Falernian at a late 
hour of the night; but when read 
centuries afterwards, in company 
with grave and thoughtful poems, 
may very well enene tbe wrathful 
and deadly bolts of satire. 

It was to these chosen companions 
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that he addressed the following lines, 
on quitting Italy for Bithynia :— 
O ye, still ready by my side, 
All toil, all dangers to abide, 
Though Fate my wandering steps 
should guide 
To furthest lands, 
Where restless raves the tropic tide 
On India’s sands ; 


Or Scythia’s plain my bourn should be, 
Hyrcania, or soft Araby, 
Or Parthia’s land of archery, 
Or that rich clime 
Where sevenfold Nile doth taint the 
sea 
With Egypt’s slime. 
Or, o’er the Alpine barrier vast, 
By the broad Rhine my way be cast, 
Or Britain’s sons I seek, earth’s last 
And rudest race :-— 
Regions where Cesar’s steps have 
passed 
In conquest’s chase. 


These labours all, and more, whate’er 

My fate ordains, your zeal to share 

I know, and thus I tax your care; 
To Lesbia frail 

My parting words I pray you bear, 
Though no farewell. 


Long may she live to entertain 

Her crowd of lovers weak and vain, 

Three hundred strong, a goodly train, 
Whom she—not loves— 

But to loose dalliance giving rein 
Their vigour proves. 

Nor let my love divert her eye 

That sank beneath her cruelty ; 

Like some field-flower that beauteously 
Blooms for an hour— 

The griding ploughshare passes by, 
And falls the flower. 


The only companion of Catullus 
in this Bithynian sojourn that we 
hear of is Caius Cinna—‘ Cinna the 
poet,’ who little thought that in after 
ages he would be immortalised by 
occupying a very subordinate place 
in a drama of one of that ‘last and 
rudest race, respecting which his 
friend Catullus had spoken so lightly. 
This same Cinna wrote a poem under 
the title of Smyrna, the subject of 
which was probably suggested b 
this visit to the East. Catullus tells 
us that it occupied him nine years, 
and prophesies for it an enduring 
renown. ‘Time has preserved the 
prediction but not fulfilled it. 

This appointment in Bithynia by 
no means realised Catullus’s visions 
of restored opulence. Two of his 


friends, Verannius and Fabullus, 
Zz 
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were reduced to the same necessity 
as himself of endeavouring to relieve 
their difficulties by public service in 
a foreign country, and to that end 
accompanied Piso, the governor of 
Spain, to the seat of his authority. 
Catullus, in some lines addressed to 
them, condoles with them on the 
unsatisfactory nature of their ap- 
pointments, and expresses himself 
very strongly as to the inadequacy 
of his own remuneration in a like 
capacity. ‘So much for one’s noble 
friends!’ he says, indignantly (pete 
nobiles amicos, xxviii. 13). We are 
inclined to think that the proba- 
bilities of the case are rather in 
favour of Piso and Memmius. The 
latter is highly lauded by Lucretius, 
who dedicated his poem to him, and 
sums up his praises in the compre- 
hensive eulogy, 
Quem tu, Dea, tempore in omni 
Omnibus ornatum voluisti excellere re- 
bus.* 

And although what a poet says of 
his patron is open to some degree of 
exception, it seems likely on the face 
of the circumstances, that the com- 
plaints made against these governors 
by their subalterns arose from their 
determination not to permit that 
pillage of the subject states in which 
so many of their rank indulged. 

However this may have been, Ca- 
tullus seems to have returned from 
Bithynia not much richer than he 
went. He appears to have aban- 
doned after this his expensive life at 
Rome, and to have lived in his 
native provinces after the manner of 
the older generations of Romans. 
He thus greets the home of his fore- 
fathers, Sirmio, on his return :— 


Thou eye of cape and island homes, 
Sweet Sirmio, Neptune’s fairest daugh- 
ter, 
Where’er his presence sleeps or foams, 
In quiet lake or broad blue water ! 
What joy to see thee once again ! 
Scarce yet assured that I am free 
Of Thynia’s and Bithynia’s plain, 
And safe at last restored to thee. 
O blessed Leisure! Is there aught 
Sweeter than this beneath the sky, 
To lay aside the load of thought, 

Home from ourwanderings to be brought, 
And rest our limbs with toil o’erwrought 
Upon the couch where we would lie? 
This, this, for all my troubles past, 

Is the one recompense at last. 
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Make thy lord welcome to his hall, 

Beautiful Sirmio! Speak your joy, 
Waves of the Lydian lake! and all 

The laughters of my home reply. 

Sirmio was situated in a peninsula 
running out from the southern shore 
of the Lake of Guarda, not far from 
a place which has acquired consider- 
able notoriety in recent Italian his- 
tory, Peschiera. This lake, then 
called Benacus, was traditionally 
connected with those ancient Lydian 
colonies from which (see Herodotus, 
i. 94) the Etruscan nation was said 
to have derived its origin. 

Catullus returned from the East 
in a ship of his own, built on the 
shores of the Euxine sea. Whether 
she was still seaworthy after the 
voyage does not appear. But he 
resolved that she had done enough 
for one bark, and accordingly laid 
her up in ordinary in the Lake of 
Guarda, never to be used again; 
dedicating her to the twin gods, 
Castor and Pollux, whose especial 
province it was to watch over the 
safety of the mariner in the perils of 
the deep; on which account their 
images adorned the stern of the ship 
in which St. Paul was conveyed from 
Melita to Syracuse. The custom is 
well known by which persons, on 
terminating any pursuit or profession 
in which they had been employed, 
dedicated the principal implements 
of their pursuit, or symbols of their 
character, to the deity under whose 
care and control they had been, in 
the capacity which had now ceased. 
Thus gladiators, when they were 
lucky enough to retire from their 
profession, hung up their accoutre- 
ments in the temple of Hercules. 

Veianius armis 

Herculis ad postem fixis latet abditus agro. 

Hor. Epist. i. 1, 4, 5. 
Many of our readers will recollect 
Plato's celebrated epigram on Lais, 
whom he represents as dedicating her 
mirror to Venus in this way, a sign 
that her occupation was gone :— 
‘H coBagiy ysrdoara xab’“Eddades, fi vo 

"Axaumy 

iopoy ivi weobigos Aais ixouce view, as 

7H agin co xdrowrgoy iasl co wiv avrix 
Weebas 

obu iirw* cin D ay wapos, ov Sivapems. 

Lais, wont the world to wile 

With the mastery of her smile, 


* Lucr. Rer. Nat. i. 27, 28. 
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Round whose doors came clustering 

Hellas’ youth like bees in spring, 

Here at Venus’ votive shrine 

Doth her useless glass resign. 

For what time hath made of me, 
I’ve no will to look upon ; 

And, alas! no power to see 

What I was in time that’s zone. 


The following is Catullus’s dedi- 
catory inscription for his ship, to- 
wards which he seems to have enter- 
tained quite a grateful affection :— 


Strangers, ye a bark survey, 

Once the fleetest of her day. 

’Tis her boast that never broke 

Wave around the floating oak, 

That by oar or sail might dare 

With her swiftness to compare. 

This to manifest to all, 

Store of witnesses she’ll call. 

She can cite, with honest pride, 

Sullen Adria’s restless tide ; 

And the Cyclad sister islands, 

Rhodes renowned, and Thracian high- 
lands. 

This, Propontic surges, ye 

Well can witness ; and thou sea 

Of dark Pontus, o’er whose flood 

Bent our vessel’s parent wood ; 

There the bark that was to be, 

Then a leafy forest-tree, 

Made the language of its boughs 

Heard along Cytorus’ brows. 

City of the Euxine coast, 

This, Amastris, well thou know’st ; 

Bluff Cytorus, on whose side 

Spread the boxen coverts wide, 

Thou the story wilt attest : 

’Twas upon thy shaggy crest 

That our bark from saplinghood 

Grew to timber ; in the flood 

Round thy base the first essay 

Of her oars dispersed the spray. 

Thence she bore her master home, 

Over many a field of foam. 

Whether breezes on her quarter, 

Right or left, along the water 

Urged her, or the following gale 

Strained on either sheet the sail, 

Never had she need to make 

Vows to heaven for danger’s sake ; 

While her venturous way she won, 

From the rising of the sun, 

To this quiet lake at last. 

But those days are gone and past : 

Now she rests, in calm old age, 

From her weary pilgrimage, 

Dedicated, as is due, 

Great Twin. Brethren, unto you! 


We may trace a marked improve- 
ment in the moral bent of his mind 
after his return from Bithynia. He 
shews no inclination for the luxuries 
and debaucheries of Rome; but de- 
scribes himself, in his Epistle to 


Catullus. 
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Manlius, as living chiefly at his 
Veronese home. We have said be- 
fore that an attachment to the 
country was a peculiar characteristic 
of the older race of Romans. In 
this, as in most other respects, they 
were strongly distinguished from the 
Athenians, who were essentially a 
nation of citizens. The contrast be- 
tween the Greek and Roman cha- 
racter in this respect is very forcibly 
put by Juvenal, in two lines bearing 
reference to the decay of Roman 
habits by the introduction of Greek 
modes :— 

Rusticus ille tuus sumit trechedipna, 

Quirine, 
Et ceromatico fert niceteria collo. 
Juv. Sat. iii. 67, 68. 


The Roman republicans esteemed 
agriculture as the noblest of all em- 
ployments (see Cicero, Off: i. 42), 
and connected with this love of the 
country was that domestic character 
by which they were so much distin- 
guished, and which had so important 
an influence on their social institu- 


tions. The Greeks had no Lures. 
The same qualities, also, gave the 
Romans a fondness for gardens, a 


taste which the Greeks do not seem 
to have possessed. For although 
aoe carefully laid out were 

nown to Homer (witness his de- 
scription of those of Alcinous), yet 
we hear but little of the gardens of 
the Greeks in later times. That of 
Epicurus, indeed, acquired some re- 
nown, but it appears to have been 
appropriated to the growth of pot- 
herbs. The Athenian was not of 
those 


Who in trim gardens take their pleasure ; 


he loved better the walks of public 
resort, the groves of Academus and 
the Lyceum, and the plane-trees by 
the banks of the Ilissus. It was a 
cruel loss to the world that Virgil 
was precluded, for want of time, from 
writing that fifth Georgic which he 
meditated on the subject of gardens 
(see Georg. iv. 120). We long to 
know more about that old Corycian 
of kingly contentment (regum @quan- 
tem opes animo), whose garden was 
the pride of the country round, and 
so favourite a spot with the poet who 
has sung of him. We could well 
have spared the last book of the 
ZEneid for the pictures (and by such 
a painter !) of the rural and domestic 
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life of the old Roman aoe and 
yeomen, which would thus have been 
rescued from the grave of antiquity. 

These horticultural pursuits of 
the Romans induced them to pay 
frequent honours to the queer god 
Priapus, the impersonated idea of 
scarecrowism. It seems that the 
people of Lampsacus, on the Helles- 
pont, were the first who saw divinity 


Catullus. 
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in a scarecrow, connecting the notion 
of a guardian of the herbs with that 
of the reproductive principle in 
nature. But the Romans liked the 
symbol, and the image of the im- 
ported deity found a place in most of 
their gardens. Catullus has left us 
an inscription for one of these effi- 
gies, probably erected in the garden 
of some retainer of his family :— 


Of this garden, good friends, by the meadow’s green edge, 
And yon cottage roofed over with bulrush and sedge, 

The protector I stand ; once a stump of dry oak, 

But now fashioned, you see, by the woodman’s rough stroke. 
And the soil, I can tell you, as year follows year, 
Increases its fruitfulness under my care ; 

For the owners still pay me the honour that’s meet, 

And invoke me the god of their quiet retreat. 

The son, hard at work both at evening and morn, 

Keeps me free from vexation of thistle and thorn ; 

While daily the reverend old sire brings here 

Some gift of his produce, the pride of the year : 

Gay flowers of Spring, when young Spring’s in his bloom, 
And ears of green corn when Summer is come. 

The bright yellow blossoms are cropped for my shrine, 
From gilliflower tall and from fair celandine ; 

The apple’s rich fragrance, the pale-swelling gourd, 

And the grape in the shade of its own leaves matured. 
Then sometimes (but this is a secret) I see 

A goat from the flock brought in offering to me. 

In return for these honours I’m bound, with your pardon, 
To keep watch and ward o’er the vineyard and garden. 
So, boys, mark my words ; take warning in time, 

And do not presume the enclosure to climb : 

We've a neighbour that’s rich, no great distance from hence, 
His Priapus is careless, and easy his fence ; 

If on pillage you’re bent I advise you to try it, 

And the pathway down yonder will lead you close by it. 


The gaiety of our poet's heart was 
now destined to be saddened by a 
blow which seems for a time to have 
crushed him to the earth. This was 
the loss of his brother, to whom he 
was devotedly attached; his death 
was rendered more mournful by its 
occurring at Troy, far from his 
friends and relations, as it deprived 
him of those funeral honours at the 
hands of his kindred so highly valued 
by the Romans, and the due per- 
formance of which they reckoned 
a holy duty to the dead. This 
misfortune, indeed, Catullus under- 
took to repair by himself journeying 
to Troy for that purpose ; and in the 
poem numbered as the 100th in the 
editions, he has left us the funeral 
lament which accompanied the offer- 
ing of the énferia, or last gifts to the 
dead. In his Epistle to Manlius, he 
describes the effect which this be- 
reavement had wrought upon him; 
affirming that all his pleasures were 


buried in that melancholy grave in 
the far-off Trojan soil, and that he 
now loathed those poetical labours 
in which he had formerly delighted. 
It was probably with a view to with- 
draw his mind from the contempla- 
tion of its own sorrows that one of 
his friends, Hortalus, urged him to 
render into Latin verse a celebrated 
elegy of Callimachus, on the subject 
of the constellation to which the 
courtly astronomers of Alexandria, 
in compliment to the beautiful 
Egyptian queen, had assigned the 
name of Berenice’s Lock. Catullus 
exerted himself to comply with the 
request, and in consequence amen 
this, the oldest specimen of a trans- 
lation in existence, except, indeed, 
the fragments of Cicero’s Phenomena 
of Aratus, which must have been 
written rather earlier. He sent the 
translated elegy to Hortalus, accom- 
panied by the following epistle :— 


\ 
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Though withholden from the gentle Muses, 
And by weight of sorrow thus brought low, 
For my soul the tuneful toil refuses 
Ever tossing in a sea of woe :— 
Since the waves of Lethe, feebly gushing, 
O’er my brother’s death-pale feet have rolled, 
And the Trojan land his body crushing, 
Hid him from my eyes beneath the mould :— 
Dearer than my life-blood, my lost brother, 
Shall I never see thee face to face ? 
Shall we never meet, and tell each other 
All that happened since our last embrace ? 
Be it so or not, my soul’s affection 
Ever to thy memory shall turn ; 
Ever sad shall be my song’s complexion, — 
Sadness borrowed from thy funeral urn. 
Mine such songs shall be, as those unbidden 
Strains of grief, with which the nightingale 
All night long in shadiest covert hidden 
Doth young Itys’ early doom bewail. 
Yet, good Hortalus, though thus heart-broken, 


The Cyrenian’s verses, from my breast 
Wrung reluctantly, I send, a token 
That I’ve not forgotten thy request. 
For most treasured things may oft be driven 
From the thoughts unheededly away, 
Like an apple by her lover given, 
Which within her breast the maid doth lay. 
Suddenly her mother comes : she, starting, 
For a moment doth remit her care, 
From its screen the tell-tale fruit departing 
Rolls along, and leaves her blushing there. 


We must not part from Catullus 
without regarding him in relation to 
the public events of the times in 


which he lived, and which consti- 
tuted one of the most remarkable 
_ in the history of mankind. 

he Roman Republic, having won 
for herself the supremacy of the 
world — without a foe to cope with, 
arbitress of nations from the Araxes 
to the Tagus — was now sinking by 
her own weight. The immense ex- 
tension of the suffrage consequent on 
the termination of the social war, had 
completely dislocated the ancient 
constitution, adapted only to a limited 
community. The evils to which per- 
sonation, corruption, and other mal- 
practices, occasioned or facilitated by 
the vast number of voters, gave rise, 
were now so flagrant as to destroy 
all chance of a settled government, 
and to produce those intestine dis- 
orders which terminated at length in 
the establishment of imperial rule. 
Notwithstanding, however, the stir- 
ring character of the times, and the 
heat of political animosities, which 
at last broke into open war, Catullus 
seems to have been singularly indif- 
ferent to political affairs. This in- 
difference he expresses in one of his 


epigrams by saying that he did not 
trouble himself with the question 
whether Cesar (then the mark of all 
eyes) ‘were white or black.’ How- 
ever, his sympathies on these matters 
were once or twice aroused. He ap- 
pears to have received some signal 
benefit from Cicero, then the chief 
of the Conservative party ; for which 
he tenders his thanks in some verses 
purporting to express the gratitude 
‘of the least of poets to the greatest 
of advocates.’ Probably Catullus had 
been involved in a lawsuit and had 
obtained the assistance of the great 
orator ; no small good fortune in the 
zenith of his forensic reputation, 
especially when we recollect that these 
few verses were all the fee received 
by the advocate. Fora very stringent 
law was then in operation, the lex 
Cincia de muneribus, which prohibited 
the Roman bar from being degraded 
by the acceptance of any description 
of fee or reward for the conducting 
of acase. In the early times of the 
republic the patrician was bound, by 
the sort of feudal relation subsisting 
between himself and his cliens or 
vassal, to appear for him in the courts 
of law, there to plead or to be im- 
pleaded in his behalf. Plautus, in 
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the 2d scene of the 4th act of his 
Menechmei, introduces a patron com- 
plaining most grievously of the bur- 
densome nature of this obligation. 
As the laws became more compli- 
cated, the bar became more of a pro- 
fession, and was only followed by a 
few ; these, however, took it up not 
for profit, but in order to extend 
their influence by assisting those who 
had suits on hand, and, by acquiring 
a reputation for speaking, to advance 
their prospects as candidates for the 
great offices of state. But under the 
emperors, when the people, as Juve- 
nal says, cared for no public affairs 
but the corn distributions and the 
games, other qualifications for the 

ublic service were in request, and 
it then became necessary that the 
advocates should be requited by fees, 


for the regulation of which a tariff 


was promulgated under Claudius. 

Either this obligation to Cicero, or 
the quickness of his own feelings on 
matters to which no Roman could be 
altogether indifferent (and Catullus 
has shewn himself in several of his 
compositions to have been ‘a good 
hater,’ as well as a warm friend and 
ardent lover), drew him, as we have 
said, on one or two occasions to wield 
his pen in the arena of political con- 
tests. The most remarkable of these 
was his attack upon Mamurra, who 
had been Cesar’s lieutenant in his 
Gallic campaigns, and was now one 
of his most active political supporters. 
The lavish expenditure of this man 
(among whose other manifestations 
of luxury was more particularly 
noted the fact that he was the first 
who built one of those marble palaces 
which afterwards became the pride 
of the Italian cities) drew upon him 
the eyes of the gossips of Rome, 
especially those who espoused the 
side adverse to himself and his chief; 
and insinuations were rife not only 
that the money which Caesar was 
more than suspected of employing 
for political ends, and which con- 
stituted so heavy a drain upon the 
princely revenues won from many a 
conquered realm, passed through the 
hands of Mamurra, but that the 
agent had sufficient cunning to ap- 
propriate to himself no small share 
of these corrupt benefactions. Ca- 
tullus hurled these insinuations at 
the head of the favourite in the fol- 
lowing indignant terms :—- 
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None but a miscreant, lewd and base, 
Could tamely witness such disgrace ! 
That to Mamurra’s grasp should fall 
The wealth and pride of Comate Gaul, 
And all the rich barbaric prey 

From furthest Britain borne away ! 
What ! can our puppy-Romulus see, 
And tamely suffer it to be ? 

If so, the text with which we started 
Damns him a miscreant craven-hearted. 
And now his reptile flatterer, 

Prankt with all fopperies rich and rare, 
(Husbands look out !) shall have the run 
Of your chaste matrons every one, 

As smooth Adonis, soft and fair, 

Or Venus’ doves, that whitest are. 
Great captain ! was it for this end 
Thy conquering eagles did descend 
On man’s most distant habitations, 
Those islands of the western nations, 
Only that yonder ravening hound 
Might sup upon a thousand pound ? 
Have not thy misplaced largesses 
Pampered enough his wild excess ? 
First, all his family estate 

We've seen his riot dissipate ; 

Next, by like means away he flung 
The spoil from sullen Pontus wrung ; 
The Spanish booty next, that rolled 
In Tagus’ stream of liquid gold : 

Now Gaul and Britain stand in awe, 
And dread the powers of his maw. 

In Mischief’s name, why toil ye still 
This monster’s famine bent to fill ? 
Or what’s his art, or what his power, 
Except whole fortunes to devour ? 
Was it for this, great captain, say, 
That, fiercely joined in civil fray 
Against thy son-in-law, ye two 

Our constitution overthrew ? 

The pasquinade excited no small 
attention in Rome, probably from 
the boldness of the attack, for it was 
most likely written when Cesar was 
in the height of his power, after the 
battle of Pharsalia, until which 
period it would hardly have been 
right to say, with reference to Caesar 
and Pompey, perdidistis omnia; al- 
though, in looking back on events 
after the downfall of the republic, 
the junction of these two in the first 
triumvirate might be regarded as the 
origin of the political misfortunes 
which followed. So Lucan viewed 
it :— 

Tu causa malorum 

Facta tribus dominis communis Roma ; 

and so some critics have, incorrectly 
as we think, interpreted the conclud- 
ing lines of the above poem. Dr. 
Conyers Middleton, in his life of 
Cicero, discovers in one of his hero's 
letters a supposed allusion to the cir- 
cumstance we have been describing. 
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Cicero (Ad Ait. xiii. 52), in relating 
to his friend Atticus the particulars 
of the visit Cesar paid him at his 
Formian villa, recounting his pro- 
ceedings on arriving at the house, 
says, Audivit de Mamurra; vultum 
non mutavit ; which words Dr. Mid- 
dleton and others explain that Caesar 
then, for the first time, was informed 
of the onset thus made against his 
favourite. Cicero’s words, however, 
do not of themselves by any means 
suggest this interpretation; and is 
further opposed to the circumstance 
related by Suetonius that Cesar, on 
the very day on which this poem was 
shewn to him, displayed at once his 
confidence and his generosity by in- 
viting the poet to supper: a story, 
of course, inconsistent with the dic- 
tator having been on that day the 

uest of Cicero. Both Catullus and 

is father were on familiar terms 
with Cesar, and the intimacy does 
. hot seem to have been broken off on 
account of this sally. Whether our 
poet lived to see the deed of blood 
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vr few books have been pub- 
lished in France since the late 
revolution. Newspapers and pamph- 
lets, in which the questions of the 
day are angrily debated, have been 
the only intellectual food of our 
neighbours, and the Republic of 
letters seems to have been completely 
awed into silence by the unexpected 
appearance of her stern political 
sister with the Phrygian cap and 
uncompromising level. Pamphlets, 
bought for a few pence, and read in 
as many minutes, are as much as the 
Republic of 1848 can afford; her 
citizens have neither time nor money 
for the more substantial productions 
of literature. Only four works of 
any importance have made their ap- 
pearance within the last few months, 
though it must be allowed that these 
form complete exceptions to the re- 
mark we have just made. Chateau- 
briand’s Memuirs, St. Beuve’s con- 
tinuation of the History of Port- 
Royal, Lamartine’s Raphael, and 
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which was done ‘at the foot of 
Pompey’s statue,’ we know not. He 
is said, however, to have died in the 
pe of life; and the last trace we 
nave of him in his own works is in 
the year B.c. 46, two years before 
the death of Cesar, when he seems 
to be getting sick of life through 
disgust at the elevation of certain 
unworthy partisans of the predomi- 
nant party, who had obtained emi- 
nent positions according to the usual 
course of civil disturbances :-— 

Catullus! oh, Catullus! why 

Shouldst thou still forbear to die ? 

See ! Struma Nonius sits on high 

In seat of curule pageantry ; 

And when Vatinius swears a lie, 

’T is by his consular dignity. 

Catullus ! oh, Catullus! why 

Shouldst thou still forbear to die ? 


The consulship of Vatinius fell, as 
we have said, n.c. 46, and as we have 
no later record of Catullus, we may 
suppose him to have passed from the 
scene much about the same time as 
his mightier contemporary. 


MAINTENON.* 


the Duc de Noailles’ Life of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, have no con- 
nexion whatever with the feelings 
which at present agitate French 
society, and throw no light on the 
questions, upon the solution of which 
its very existence seems to depend. 
They must appear to France like 
vestiges of a by-gone literary world, 
relics of the days before the revolu- 
tionary flood, when men and books 
lived longer, and authors had time 
to be pains-taking, and readers had 
leisure to be patient. Monsieur de 
Noailles’ book, especially, is a literary 
anachronism. There is something 
anti-republican in the very appear- 
ance of the work. Its lordly and 
marvellously well-printed volumes 
are just such as one would expect to 
see figuring in a catalogue of * Royal 
and noble authors,’ or issuing from 
the amateur press of a Walpole. 
Surely this panegyric of Louis XIV., 
of the sovereign whom Goethe de- 
signates as ‘the Man-Monarch,’ and 


* Histoire de Madame de Maintenon et des principaux Evénements du Régne de 


Louis XIV. 


Par Monsieur le Duc de Noailles. 


Paris, 1848. 
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who is styled by Leibnitz, ‘ the most 
kingly of all kings,’ was not written 
since the last members of his fa- 
mily became exiles from Republican 
France; M. de Noailles did not take 
his pen off the page where he had 
been transcribing Bossuet’s opinion 
on the divine right of kings, to 
write a vote for the Constituent 
Assembly ; and his proof-sheets were 
not corrected with the roar of the 
cannon of June in his ears. No!— 
these sober, well-written pages, full 
of patient research and careful ana- 
lysis, were the offspring of more 
peaceful times, and were to have 
made their appearance under the 
monarchy ; not, indeed, such a mo- 
narchy as M. de Noailles has taken 
delight in painting, but at any rate 
a régime under which his skilful, and 
at times eloquent, defence of Madame 
de Maintenon would have been ap- 
preciated. As it is, this picture of a 
society so firmly established pre- 
sented to the view of France in the 
present day is curious enough. This 
description of the power of Louis 
XIV., venerated almost to adoration, 
forms a strange contrast with the 
precarious authorities of the scarce 
recognised Republic. The Duc de 
Noailles was, perhaps, the person of 
all others best fitted for the task he 
has undertaken. He was one of the 
most distinguished orators of the late 
Chamber of Peers, where he was 
ever a firm, though moderate, sup- 
porter of monarchical principles ; de- 
scended from a niece of Madame de 
Maintenon, he has inherited the 
Chateau de Maintenon, and possesses, 
in the archives of his family, many 
valuable documents relative to his 
fair grand-aunt, of whom he is the 
chivalrous champion. Hisis a labour 
of love, ably and reverently accom- 
plished. The following lines may 
serve as a specimen of his mode of 
treating the most delicate part of his 
subject :— 

The virtue of a woman is never a 
seemly subject of discussion. Even 
those women who have been most ca- 
lumniated, if properly alive to the con- 
scious dignity of their sex, will, on so 
delicate a subject, think silence prefer- 
able to controversy, though this latter 
should furnish proofs in their favour. 
Praise, even, is an offence. Madame de 
Maintenon herself would certainly have 
forbidden me to reply to the outrageous 
libels by which she has been attacked. 


Madame de Maintenon. 
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This is, perhaps, more chivalrous 
than satisfactory ; but M. de Noailles 
is not always so reserved, and his 
volumes throw light on many ob- 
scure points of his heroine’s life and 
character. Strange to say, Madame 
de Maintenon is still to many persons 
a mysterious personage — an histo- 
rical enigma. Was she a saint or a 
hypocrite? the last favourite of the 
Versailles harem, or the lawful, 
though unrecognised, wife of the 
most powerful monarch in Europe ? 
Her letters, from which the most ac- 
curate estimate of her character 
might have been formed, have been 
given to the world in the mutilated 
edition published by La Beaumelle ; 
and the general opinion of her has 
been derived chiefly from Protestant 
writers, who erroneously attributed 
to her influence the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, or from the Memoirs 
of the too caustic St. Simon. Even 
La Beaumelle’s Memoirs of Madame 
de Maintenon, which sent their au- 
thor to the Bastille, can scarcely be 
depended on, so much of romance is 
there mixed up with truth. 

The world, too, is never indulgent 
towards those whose tardy elevation 
has only brought them into notice 
when the charm of youth is past. 
Madame de Maintenon has never 
been young in the eyes of posterity. 
The lovely Francoise d’ Aubigné, the 
witty wife of the poet Scarron, is 
merged in the austere founder of St. 
Cyr, the imposing devotee re 
over the gloomy court of Louis XIV. 
in his latter years. In our injustice 
we are even inclined to attribute to 
her influence the alteration which 
took place in the monarch himself, 
and which increasing years and de- 
clining glory might sufficiently ex- 

lain. We unconsciously visit on 
Stotewe de Maintenon the change 
which transformed the chivalrous 
and ardent lover of Mademoiselle de 
Lavalliére into a cold and selfish 
bigot, as though his old age had been 
but a reflexion of that of his staid 
mistress, — a contagion which he 
might have escaped in more cheerful 
company. But we will let Madame 
de Maintenon’s historian speak for 
himself :— 

We have never known Madame de 
Maintenon otherwise than old, in her 
sad-coloured gown and coif; rigid and 
austere, domineering over a court which 
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had become as serious as herself, and 
bearing, not only the weight of years, 
but that of the king’s and her own ennui. 
Her best - known portrait by Mignard, 
which represents her at the age of sixty, 
in the character of Saint Frances the 
Roman, bears an expression which, 
though noble and dignified, is saddened 
and morose, and has tended to impress 
her in that light on our imagination. 
No reflex of her youth softens to our 
eyes the furrows of her more advanced 
age ; for that to be the case one should 
have known her young. Fortunate, in- 
deed, are those whose image is handed 
down to posterity in the garb of youth 
and beauty. Posterity is ever disposed 
to judge them leniently. 


M. de Noailles has adopted the 
best method of counteracting this 
unfavourable impression, by affixing 
to his work a portrait of Madame de 
Maintenon (we should say, Madame 
Scarron) at the age of twenty-four. 
No arguments coals have made half 
so many converts to the cause he 
defends as this charming portrait, 
exquisitely engraved by Mercurj, 
from a miniature by Petitot. The 
rounded shoulder, upon which the 
gown is lightly clasped, is not that 
of a prude; the sparkling eye, full 
of feeling and vivacity, is not that of 
the narrow-minded bigot that some 
historians. have painted. From the 
very first sight of that portrait we 
became the declared partisans of 
Madame de Maintenon. The testi- 
mony of her contemporaries is unani- 
mous as to her easy wit, clear 
judgment, and the irresistible charm 
of her conversation. Madame de 
Sévigné, a good judge in these 
matters, describes her as.‘ good, hand- 
some, and unaffected ;’ and adds, ‘One 
can talk and —_ pleasantly with 
her.’ Mademoiselle de Scudéry, who 
would have scorned to write, save 
under the veil of allegory, describing 
her as the fair Lyriamne, says, ‘ Her 
wit seemed exactly fitted to her 
beauty.’ Louis XIV. never wearied 
of her conversation, though accus- 
tomed to the wit and lively inter- 
course of the brilliant Montespan ; 
and this latter, her rival, in spite of 
the promptings of jealousy, found an 
almost unaccountable pleasure in her 
society. Ninon de I'Enclos, who was 
no friend to pedantry or affectation, 
bears testimony to her great powers 
of pleasing. When we consider this 
concert of praise from the best judges 
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of the day, it seems difficult to ac- 
count for the prejudice which pos- 
terity has conceived against her, and 
in order to do so we are obliged to 
keep in mind that such a position as 
hers creates for a favourite innumer- 
able enemies. We must remember 
the enmity of the Duke of Orleans 
(afterwards Regent), who attributed 
his disgrace to her influence; the 
hatred of the Protestants, whom she 
had renounced; of the Jansenists 
and Quietists, whom she had equally 
offended ; the jealousy of the princes, 
and still more of the princesses of 
the blood, who smarted under her 
rather sharp rebukes, and reluctantly 
submitted to her severe authority. 
All these enmities, and the calumnies 
to which they gave rise, have been 
chronicled in the writings of La 
Fare, St. Simon, and of the Bava- 
rian princess who married the Dau- 
phin, and too readily believed. We 
are apt to suppose that the king 
must have been circumvented, and 
his natural judgment warped by 
religious scruples, before he could 
decide on marrying, at the age of 
forty-seven, a woman three years 
older than himself. But Time deals 
not with an equal hand to all. 
Madame de Maintenon was still 
handsome, and, as we have said, 

intellectual charms, against 
7 even half a century is power- 
ess. 

Tradition relates that Charlemagne 
had a beloved mistress so dear to 
him, that when she died no power 
could separate him from her dead 
body. Bishops and archbishops as- 
sembled to discover what potent spell 
had thus bewitched the powerful 
emperor, and lo! beneath the tongue 
of the deceased beauty was found a 
small pearl—and there lay the 
charm! We have always considered 
this legend as typical of that per- 
suasive eloquence by which many 
enchantresses have ruled since the 
days of Charlemagne. May not the 
pearl which enslaves even kings have 
descended to Madame de Maintenon, 
as the throne of Charlemagne did to 
Louis X1V.? 

The book before us is as much a 
history of the reign of Louis XIV. 
as a life of Madame de Maintenon. 
The author has evidently been drawn 
on by his subject, and although 
Madame de Maintenon is the prin- 
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cipal personage, around her are 
grouped her most illustrious con- 
temporaries, and the chief events 
of the reign in which she figured so 
prominently are somewhat partially, 
perhaps, but always ably, related. 

The Dutch war, the state of the 
literary world, the quarrels of the 
rival religious sects, the legitimation 
of the king’s children, and the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, are 
all cleverly treated. On this latter 
uestion we must be allowed to 
iffer in some degree from the 
author. We are willing to admit, 
that at the period of the Revocation 
both Protestants and Catholics in 
other countries were equally into- 
lerant ; that liberty of conscience was 
not recognised generally in principle; 
and that the laws passed in England, 
even at a later period, against Ca- 
tholics, were quite as stringent as any 
of those of Louis XIV. against the 
Protestants: but this was no excuse 
for a prince who was retracing the 
steps which his predecessors had 
taken towards religious liberty. He 
was revoking a liberal concession, for 
which France had been ripe nearly 
ninety years before. He had the 
example of Henri IV. before his 
eyes, and his minister, Louvois, needed 
only to imitate the chancellor L’Hos- 
pital, who had preceded him by a 
century. We, therefore, think that 
M. de Noailles has not blamed with 
sufficient severity the religious per- 
secutions, both avowed and covert, 
which disgraced the latter years of 
this reign; nor can we admit that 
they were as generally eras by 
the country at large as he would 
wish us to believe. Many Catholics 
protested against the violent means 
resorted to in order to obtain conver- 
sions ; nor were the clergy themselves 
unanimous in their approbation. Be 
that as it may, we — in these 
volumes an able and concise history 
of the Protestant political party in 
France, as impartial as an enlightened 
but zealous Catholic can write it. In 
these matters it is difficult to steer 
clear of both indifference and into- 
lerance, and it is sad to think that 
there is much truth in the following 
remarks :— 


It is a fact that men’s ideas of tole- 
ration have ever depended, to a certain 
extent, on the place that religion occu- 
pies in their minds. Perfect Christian- 
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ity, as well as civilisation, make it in- 
cumbent on all men; but toleration is 
far easier to unbelievers, and they can 
bear with any religion who are pretty 
nearly indifferent to all. We cannot 
boast with reason of the tolerant spirit of 
the present day as of a moral progress, 
unless it be united with the fervent faith 
of our forefathers. It should be remarked, 
that the tolerance which Rousseau and 
Voltaire taught, and for which they and 
the other Deists of the last century have 
been so much extolled, was in fact merely 
indifference to religious matters, taking 
its rise in incredulity. 

That the Duc de Noailles is dis- 

osed to render justice to individual 
-rotestants as well as Catholics, is 
sufficiently proved by the many 
pages he devotes to the life of Theo- 
dore Agrippa d’Aubigné, Madame 
de Maintenon's grandfather. This 
stanch old Huguenot is a good 
type of the men of his day, and 
although most of the particulars re- 
corded of him are taken from his 
curious autobiography, the compil- 
ation is well and pleasantly made. 

His adventurous life while in the 
service of Henri IV., to whom he 
was recommended as ‘a man who 

found nothing too hot or too cold ;’ 
his duels, his narrow escapes, his 
religious controversies, his poetry, 
his pious and resigned death-bed, 
form a strange picture. We find 
him at one time disputing against 
the Bishop of Evreux at a public 
conference held in 1600, in presence 
of Henri IV. and his court; and he 
boasts that his arguments so per- 
plexed the prelate ‘that large drops 
fell from his forehead on the manu- 
script of St. Chrysostom which he 
held.’ The subject of the contro- 
versy was the authority of the Popes ; 
and D’Aubigné, not satisfied with his 
triumph, composed a Latin treatise, 
De Dissidiis Patrum, in support of 
his opinion. In the midst of a 
court he never swerved from the 
rigid inflexibility of his religious 
tenets, and did not even spare his 
royal master when he thought that 
a statement of the truth might 
recall him to a sense of his duty. 
Soon after the abjuration of Henri, 
an attempt to assassinate him was 
made by Jean Chatel, and the knife 
having slightly wounded him on the 
lip, the uncompromising Huguenot, 
D’Aubigné seized the opportunity of 
apostrophising him in these words,— 
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‘Sire, as yet you have renounced 
God only with your lips, and He is 
content to pierce them; should you 
one day renounce Him with your 
heart, He will surely pierce the 
heart.’ Another anecdote will shew 
that if D’Aubigné had the merit of 
frankness, his royal master d 
the far rarer quality of listening 
a to the most unplea- 
sant truths. The poor King of Na- 
varre, who writes to Sully ‘ that his 
shirts are all torn, his doublet out at 
elbow, and that he is glad to dine 
and sup with his friends right and 
left,’ could not afford to be very 
generous to his followers, and in 
consequence we find D’ Aubigné often 
complaining of his master’s parsi- 
mony. On one occasion, when he 
slept with his friend Laforce in a 
closet adjoining the king’s bed-room, 
he gave vent to his =ateleeniilions 
and among other things said,—‘ La- 
force, our master is a niggardly hunks 
(un ladre vert), and the most un- 
grateful mortal on earth.’ ‘* What 
do you say ?’ inquired Laforce, who 
was getting drowsy. Upon which 
the king, who had overheard the 
conversation from his bed, called out, 
‘He says I am a niggardly hunks, 
and the most ungrateful mortal on 
earth.’ Henry was not a whit less 
friendly to his squire on the morrow, 
but truth compels us to add that he 
gave him not one stiver the more 
after this lesson. From these anec- 
dotes the reader will see that the 
author is justified in writing of 
D’Aubigné,— 


No character can give a better idea of 
the superabundant life and energy which 
animated the whole sixteenth century. 
He was, in turn, warrior, historian, 
poet, theologian, a controversialist, even 
when required, ever ready to lay down 
the sword for the pen. He was, like- 
wise, a true type of those rough Hu- 
guenot nobles, who, with their helmets 
on and sword in hand, remained in their 
proud independence, unflinching in their 
faith, and inflexible in their hatred of 
Popery. Even towards Henri IV. he 
continued to act the part of those great 
malecontents, the Frondeurs of the Valois 
court, who censured everything, would 
always speak their mind, or withdraw 
suddenly from court to have recourse to 
arms. Under the firm hand of Cardinal 
Richelieu this description of character 
was gradually moderated, and finally, in 
the submissive court of Louis XIV., be- 
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came extinct in the person of the secret 
and mute Frondeur St. Simon, whose dis- 
sembled spleen was vented in his vo- 
luminous and long-unknown memoirs. 


Strictly speaking, neither the life 
of D’Aubigné, nor that of his scape- 
grace son, are necessary introduc- 
tions to a history of Madame de 
Maintenon. They had no direct in- 
fluence over her destiny ; she neither 
inherited the virtues of her grand- 
father nor the vices of her father ; 
and we suspect that M. de Noailles has 
been glad to use them as vehicles for 
exhibiting royalty in one of its most 

pular personifications, Henri IV. 

Tis sentiments, for which there is no 

name even in the French language, 
are those which we term ‘ loyalty ;’ 
and he dwells with pleasure on the 
contrast between the two kings, 
Henri IV. and Louis XIV., each 
being in his way the glory of the 
French monarchy. The king-errant, 
winning his kingdom at the sword’s 
point, excites the admiration of the 
author as much as the ‘ Grand Mo- 
narque, raising his country to its 
highest pitch of glory and power. 

But to return to the D’Aubignés. 
The severest trial of the old Hu- 
guenot, harder to bear than prison 
or exile, was the conduct of his only 
son; whom he consigns to rebuke 
in his memoirs by the following 
sentence of condemnation, — ‘ As 
God does not entail His grace on 
flesh and blood; so my eldest son, 
Constant d’Aubigné, in no way re- 
sembled his father, although I had 
taken all possible pains with his 
education.’ And, in truth, this Con- 
stant d’Aubigné was a sad character. 
We find him in England, thanks to 
his name, admitted to the secret 
councils of the Protestant part 
there, and revealing to the Frenc 
Government the projected expedition 
for the relief of La Rochelle. This 
conduct, which drew down upon him 
his father’s malediction, procured him 
favour at court, an advantageous 
marriage with a Catholic, and the 
restitution of certain confiscated lands 
which had formerly belonged to his 
family. But Constant d’Aubigné 
was a man who could not be reclaimed 
even by prosperity. The ill-gotten 
fortune was soon squandered, and 
about five years after his first act of 
treachery he was once more busily 
employed in treasonable intrigues. 
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This time his negotiations were with 
the English Government, and were, 
in consequence, viewed far differently 
by the French court. D’Aubigné 
was first imprisoned at Bordeaux, 
then transferred to Niort; and it 
was in the conciergerie, or gaol of 
that town, that little Francoise, his 
daughter, the future Madame de 
Maintenon, was born, in 1635. Six 
years confinement having been con- 
sidered a sufficient expiation of his 
misdeeds, Constant d’Aubigné was 
released by the intercession and 
through the interest of his wife; 
and wisely judging that he was 
most likely to prosper where he was 
least known, he set sail for Mar- 
tinique with his family. A fortune 
was soon made, and as quickly lost 
at the gambling-table; and D’Au- 
bigné was but too happy to obtain 
an inferior military post to keep his 
family from starvation. In this hum- 
ble situation, at the very moment 
when he appeared likely to reform, 
death closed his troubled career, and 
his widow returned to France, in the 
faint hope of saving a pittance out of 
the wreck of their shattered fortunes. 
The trials of Madame d’Aubigné had 
not been of the kind that soften the 
heart, and under the ungentle hand 
of misfortune she had grown rigid 
and austere. Little Frangoise was 
brought up carefully, but somewhat 
sternly ; and we are told that some 
of her first reading lessons were 
taken in Plutarch! How far these 
early studies influenced her future 
conduct it would be difficult to say, 
but it may be that in reading of the 
illustrious dead she first imbibed that 
ardent desire for public esteem which 
was the great spring of all her ac- 
tions. To be well thought of, well 
spoken of, and well written of, was 
the object of her whole life. For the 
good opinion of men she would 
cheerfully have sacrificed happiness 
as well as pleasure. 

We are involuntarily reminded 
that in the following century another 
young girl, who was one day to be 

nown as Madame Roland, also made 


Plutarch her favourite study; and 
in her, too, we discover the same 
intense love of applause. At first 
sight the parallel seems strange ; the 
two destinies were so diverse that we 
can scarcely trace the analogy that 
existed in many points of character 
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between them; yet the ardent Gi- 
rondist and the calm believer in 
Divine Right were both under the 
dominion of the same ruling passion. 
Madame de Maintenon’s first object 
was public esteem ; Madame Roland, 
in more troublous times, aspired 
higher, and sought admiration. Both 
trampled love under foot, and retained 
in the midst of corruption their un- 
spotted reputation. In periods of 
unrivalled intellectual splendour they 
were each surrounded by the most 
distinguished men of their day, who 
sought inspiration from their coun- 
sels. Virtue, differently understood, 
was the aim of both; but with both 
it was, likewise, the means by which 
fame was to be won. 

Madame d’Aubigné, we have said, 
was a Catholic ; but on several occa- 
sions, when she was obliged to leave 
Paris, her little daughter had been 
confided to the care of Madame de 
Villette, her aunt, who had instructed 
her in the Reformed faith, of which 
her grandfather had been so zealous 
achampion. The child, who for the 
first time in her life saw herself 
kindly treated, was well disposed to 
receive the lessons of an affectionate 
teacher; and even in after days, 
when the religious tenets thus ten- 
derly inculcated were gradually giv- 
ing way under other influences, she 
never forgot the gentle teaching of 
her early creed ; and, when pressed 
to abjure, would often say, ‘I will 
believe what you wish, provided you 
do not require me to believe that my 
aunt De Villette will be damned.’ 
Little Frangoise was soon to be trans- 
ferred to a rougher school. Con- 
versions were already the order of 
the day ; and a more distant relation, 
but a strict Catholic, Madame de 
Neuillant, obtained an order from 
the court to take charge of the young 
heretic. She was one of those who 
think that people should be thrust 
into the right way, and not allured 
to it; and whatever care she may 
have taken of the soul of her young 
charge, she appears to have treated 
the body rather roughly. The fu- 
ture wife of Louis XIV. was sub- 
jected to every humiliation, and em- 
— in the most degrading offices. 

n one of her letters we read, in 
allusion to this period of her life, ‘ I 
governed the poultry-yard, and it 
was there my reign commenced.’ As 
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might have been expected, her child- 
ish faith grew strong under perse- 
cution; and neither her mother’s 
entreaties nor Madame de Neuillant’s 
threats could obtain her abjuration. 
All violent means proving ineffectual, 
she was placed in the convent of the 
Ursulines in Paris, where gentler me- 
thods were resorted to. No outward 
conformity was required of her; on 
Fridays and Saturdays she was even 
allowed meat, and no apparent efforts 
were made to obtain her abjuration ; 
but none of the milder arts of per- 
suasion and kindness were omitted, 
and in a few months Mademoiselle 
d’Aubigné was once more, and for 
ever, a Catholic. 

Her first appearance in Parisian 
society was very transient, and only 
admitted of her being introduced 
with her mother into a few circles, 
and amongst others at Scarron’s. In 
all minds she left a remembrance of 
her youth, beauty, and modesty ; but 
on none did she make so oe an 
impression as on the poor poet whose 
wife she was destined to be. When 
on the death of her mother, which 
occurred soon after at Niort, their 


native town, Mademoiselle d’ Aubigné 


was left to poverty and loneliness, 
Scarron recollected and wrote to the 
little girl, whom he remembered to 
have seen enter his drawing-room 
six months before in a _ scanty 
provincial dress, with her gown 
much too short, and who, on that 
occasion, he adds, ‘ began to cry, I 
know not why.’ Scarron must have 
been little skilled in the mysteries of 
a heart of fifteen not to know that no 
better reason than that said scanty 
and short gown need be found to 
account for tears in those dark eyes, 
which would have sparkled with de- 
light at their own beauty if the 

ious provincial dress had not ob- 
scured it. But this was not the only 
mark of interest that Scarron shewed 
the ‘ fair Indian,’ as she was called by 
the fanciful and ungeographical wits 
of the day, in consequence of her 
residence in Martinique during her 
childhood. When she once more 
returned to Paris under the humi- 
liating protection of Madame de 
Neuillant, Scarron, from his slender 
means, offered her the sum required 
to enable her to escape from the 
thraldom by entering a convent. It 
was only on her refusal that he pre- 
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sumed to pro marriage with him- 
self as an alternative, though this, 
he says, ‘ was a t poetical license 
on his part.’ Mademoiselle d’Au- 
bigné’s choice was not long doubtful, 
and, as she herself said afterwards, 
‘she much preferred marrying him 
to a convent.’ 

We have always thought that bio- 

phers have considered too ex- 
clusively the burlesque side of Scar- 
ron’s character, and have scarcely 
done justice to the strength of mind 
which must have been required to 
bear sickness and poverty with un- 
alterable cheerfulness. That man 
must have been more than a mere 
grotesque buffoon, who could not only 
preserve the free use of all his facul- 
ties of mind during intense bodily 
suffering, but could even make those 
very sufferings a theme for his talents 
and a stepping-stone to fame. His 
contemporary Balzac was, perhaps, 
justified in writing, in one of those 
innumerable letters that earned for 
him the title of the ‘Grand Epistolier,’ 
that Scarron was a living protest 
against the weakness of human na- 
ture, and that he surpassed Hercules 
or Prometheus of fable, or even Job 
of patient memory ; for ‘ these said, 
it is true, very fine things in their 
torments, but were never facetious. 
Antiquity shews, and I have read of 
examples, where Pain spoke wisely, 
or even eloquently, but never joy- 
ously as in this case ; and there had 
never been seen till now a mind 
that could dance a saraband in a 
paralytic body.’ 

M. de Noailles has almost imparted 
dignity to the character of Scarron, 
and well explained his situation in 
the world. We are apt to suppose 
that the wife of a _ crippled, 
burlesque poet, could play but an 
obscure part in the brilliant society of 
that day, especially when we remem- 
ber that the only income of the pair 
was derived from an irregularly-paid 
pension and Scarron’s literary labours, 
which he facetiously termed his ‘ mar- 
quisate of Quinet, from the name of his 
publisher. But Scarron was not a man 
of low birth ; he was descended from 
a family of honourable magistrates ; 
and even had not this been the case, 
his talents, which were well suited to 
the taste of his day, would have 
brought his wife into notice. At 
that time men of letters were begin- 
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ning to shake off the patronage of 
the great, which had so a debased, 
while it appeared to foster, their 
genius, and to acquire that social 
influence which, once founded, was 
destined steadily to increase, until at 
the latter end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury it extended to an almost abso- 
lute sway. Then, indeed, not only 
French society, but all the nations of 
Europe, were to be convulsed by 
theories, traced by pens scarcely more 
intellectually powerful, and certainly 
not more independent by nature, 
than those which under Louis XIV. 
gloried in writing the eulogies of 
princes, or in rhyming petitions for 
era Some fifty years before 
fademoiselle d’Aubigné became the 
wife of Scarron, at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, the founda- 
tion (if we may use the word) of 
cw society in France had been 
aid at the Hotel Rambouillet. In 
that society a double tendency might 
be distinctly traced ; there was among 
a select few a reform in manners, 
and in general an extraordinary 
movement in men’s minds, with a 
gradual spread of literary taste. Ma- 
dame de Rambouillet was the first 
grande dume of the ancien régime, 
and her drawing-room the first of 
those all-powerful salons of Paris, 
which have reigned from thence- 
forward in uninterrupted succession 
to the present day. ‘The history of 
these salons, if some hand could 
be found delicate enough to write it, 
would be the history of the most 
real though occult influences which 
have regulated the destinies of France. 

But the course of reform never yet 
ran smooth ; and the early part of the 
seventeenth century offered strange 
contrasts. There was a struggle be- 
tween the license of the preceding 
age, and the general tendency which 
we have just pointed out; indeed a 
hidden undercurrent of corruption 
may be said to have run through 
even the comparatively decorous 
reign of Louis XIV., to reappear 
under the Regency; as some dis- 
eases which seem to be extinct du- 
ring a period of public health are, 
nevertheless, obscurely perpetuated 
in our hospitals, to burst forth with 
renewed virulence when circum- 
stances favour their spread. Still 
the influence of improved taste was 
sure though slow, and when Ma- 
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demoiselle d’Aubigné married about 
1652—the century of corruption, of 
which Brantéme and Tallemant des 
Réaux have left the records, from 
Francis I. and his profligate succes- 
sors, down to Louis XIII., had 
passed away. The ladies who 
wrote the six thousand love-letters 
that Bassompierre boasts of having 
burnt on the eve of entering the 
Bastille, had grown old and steady ; 
the novel of D’Urfé, ZL’ Astrée, had 
introduced a new and sentimental 
fashion in love; — in a word, the 
reign of decorum, if not of virtue, 
had been inaugurated. 

Any sketch, however slight, of 
the society which met at the Hotel 
Rambouillet, or of the coterie of the 
Précieuses, to which it gave birth, 
would draw us far beyond our limits. 
This is too attractive ground, and 
as we glance at the thick volumes 
lying on our table, we are reminded 
of the danger which attends such 
excursions. We will only say, that 
the Hétel Rambouillet, linked with, 
though independent of, the court, 
was the first neutral ground where 
courtiers and authors met on equal 
terms. There might be seen all 
that was most illustrious in France, 
by birth, situation, or mind. The 
Princess of Condé and the Duchess 
of Longueville, the Duke of Enghien 
and the Prince de Conti, mingling 
familiarly with the wits of the day. 
During a period of about half a cen- 
tury, all the literary men of France 
(those whose fame is now forgotten, 
as well as those whose fame will be 
immortal), had figured there in turn 
from old Malherbe, down to young 
Bossuet, who preached at the age 
of twelve. Some of these, not in- 
deed the most illustrious, seemed to 
have used their newly - acquired 
equality rather freely ; and the Duke 
of Enghien is reported to have said 
of Voiture, the great favourite of 
this distinguished circle, and pro- 
portionably familiar and easy,—‘ In- 
deed, if Voiture were of our condi- 
tion he would be unbearable !’ Many 
of the literary men of the day could 
not, however, from their want of 
fortune, or the irregularity of their 
lives, mingle in this courtly set ; 
these used to meet at Scarron’s. 
There the parts were reversed : and 
whereas at the Hétel Rambouillet 
the court did the honours to litera- 
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ture, at Scarron’s the civility seemed 
to be returned. The ladies were, of 
course, not the same, the tone was 
less chastened, the bun mots less co- 
vert; and Marion Delorme and 
Ninon de 1l’Enclos held the place 
which princesses filled in the more 
exclusive circle. It was over this 
rather motley society that Madame 
Scarron ae during the eight 
years of her married life, respected 
and admired by all. It is no small 
praise to say, that the same woman 
who was one day to add new dignity 
to the court of the most stately and 
profuse monarch of modern days, 
appears to have imparted fresh cheer- 
fulness to the meetings at the joyous 
poet's, and to have introduced eco- 
nomy and regularity into his disor- 
derly household. 

We have said, that it would be 
difficult within the limits of this 
article to follow M. de Noailles 
through all the subjects that he treats; 
and we should not even allude to 
his chapter on the Fronde, if it did 
not contain some of the best pages of 
his book. He traces a most able paral- 
lel between the aristocracy of France 
and that of England. The latter he 
represents as continually allied with 
the people against the encroachments 
of royalty ; while the former, far 
more powerful at the outset, had to 
struggle against the continual though 
unavowed league of the sovereign 
and the nation, who considered the 
independent and oppressive nobles 
as a common adversary. Successive 
monarchs had prepared the subjuga- 
tion of the French nobility which 
Louis XIV. accomplished. From 
thenceforward the aristocracy was 
definitively conquered, and politically 
annulled, for the benefit of all-pow- 
erful royalty. But if the French 
nobles failed in the political object 
which those of England attained, 
they, at least, cast by arms an im- 
mortal splendour on the history of 
their country, and, devoting them- 
selves to war, undertook to die, when 
required, for the defence or aggran- 
disement of France :— 


This military spirit was perpetuated in 
the French aristocracy, and became its 
distinctive feature. Ever ready to obey 


the first summons to arms; to leave all 
else for glory; and to ruin themselves 
fur the service of the State, the French 
nobles have been the same even to the 
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end—whether we see them by their in- 
trepidity driving back the English at 
Fontenoy, or retiring, proud and con- 
tented, to their manors, with the cross 
of St. Louis and a threadbare doublet. 
But the sovereign and independent exist- 
ence of the French aristocracy at its ori- 
gin, gave it a position and importance 
which that of England had not. The 
Duc de Rohan, in his travels, was quite 
surprised at the inferior situation of the 
English nobles. ‘They pay taxes,’ he 
exclaims, with surprise, ‘and are not 
masters of their vassals as we are at 
home!’ In France the aristocracy had 
a feeling of proud independence; a habit 
of patronage and clientship ; a conscious- 
ness of superiority and privileges ; and, 
above all, a certain grandeur of manners 
and taste for perilous adventure, which 
make it stand out in bold relief on our 
annals, and whose last tumultuous effort 
expired at the Fronde. The two coun- 
tries we have compared had then both 
reached a critical period, and were both 
attaining almost at the same time the 
result of the long labour which had taken 
place in each in a contrary direction. 
But in the midst of the comedy which 
was going on here, we scarcely noticed 
the terrible tragedy which, under 
Charles I., was enacted at our very gates ; 
and while England passed on to liberty 
with an austere brow, France threw her- 
self smiling into the arms of despotism. 
The Fronde was, in fact, merely a last 
day granted to the ambition of the great 
nobles; from thenceforward all move- 
ment stops, all ambition becomes mute, 
all pretensions are relinquished ; and, at 
a given signal, every one in silence takes 
his place behind the great king, to march 
in order in the stately procession, at 
whose head the imposing and magnifi- 
cent monarch progresses through the 
age, to the admiration of his contempo- 
raries and of posterity. 


Madame Scarron was not for some 
time to play any part in this sump- 
tuous pageantry. When Scarron 
died, she was once more left to strug- 
gle with poverty, and would have 
been reduced to entire destitution, 
had not the interest of her friends 
obtained for her the continuation of 
her husband’s pension on the queen- 


mother’s private — She spent 


the first years of her widowhood in 
that same Ursuline convent in which 
she had been brought up; and on 
her slender income she always ma- 
naged, says Mademoiselle d’Aumale 
(who was the constant companion of 
her latter years), ‘to live respecta- 
bly, to be neatly shod, and to burn 
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wax lights.’ She led a simple but 
not a retired life, and mixed much 
in company. We find her at the 
Hotel d’ Albret, and the Hétel Riche- 
lieu, two of the most important 
houses of the day, and much sought 
after in both. it appears to be at 
this time that she first began gra- 
dually to discard the mixed society 
(Ninon and others) that she had 
frequented as the wife of Scarron. 
But Fortune seemed determined 
to do her best to break down that 
proud spirit, or to ruffle the serenity 
of that self- possessed mind. The 
death of the queen-mother deprived 
Madame Scarron of all resources, 
and reduced her to the humiliating 
necessity of applying to friends. After 
many disappointments, she had at 
last made up her mind to accompany 
the Princess of Nemours, who was 
going to Portugal to marry Al- 
phonso VI., king of that country. 
Strange to say, it was Madame de 
Montespan who interfered to prevent 
her departure, little dreaming that 
she was detaining her future rival. 
She herself undertook to present the 
widow Scarron's petition to the king; 
and whether it was that the hand 
that presented it made it more ac- 
ceptable, or from respect to the 
queen-mother’s memory, it is certain 
that it was immediately acceded to, 
and the pension continued by the 
king. From that time Madame de 
Montespan never entirely lost sight 
of the widow; and when, a few 
years later, a confidential person was 
required to educate the king’s and her 
own illegitimate children, er choice 
fell on Madame Scarron. ‘This lat- 
ter only ae the charge as con- 
cerning the king's children, and on 
condition that the offer should pro- 
ceed from him, and not from Ma- 
dame de Montespan. A _ singular 
scruple, which gives a good idea of 
the partial laws of morality then 
existing! Louis XIV. had not at that 
time lost all shame; Monsieur de 
Montespan was troublesome, and du- 
ring three years Madame Scarron 
and her young charges lived myste- 
riously concealed in a magnificent 
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house in one of the most retired 
quarters of Paris. The king often 
visited his children in secret; and 
the attractive conversation of their 
governess soon conquered the preju- 
dice that he had at first conceived 
against her, and which made him 
ironically speak of her to Madame 
de Montespan as ‘your bel-esprit.’ It 
was only at the latter end of 1673 that 
the three children of Madame de Mon- 
tespan were legitimatized, pers to 
the queen, and definitively installed 
at court with their governess. Ma- 
dame Scarron was then nearly forty. 
The courtiers, by an instinct of flat- 
tery, felt that the memory of Scarron 
should now be kept in the background; 
and when on one occasion the king 
styled her Madame de Maintenon, 
from the name of an estate which 
his bounty had enabled her to pur- 
chase, the fashion was immediately 
adopted; and the name of the poor 
poet ceased to startle the echoes of 
Versailles. It seemed as though the 
wish expressed in his epitaph had 
been fulfilled, and that he had been 
left to his first long night of repose.* 

From that time Madame de Main- 
tenon’s history is the history of the 
court, with all its intrigues and all 
its jealousies! She had taken on a 
chain which she was not to lay down 
until the death of Louis XIV. de- 
livered her from her grandeur ; she 
was to expiate the pride which had 
been the mainspring of all her ac- 
tions by ennui such as has rarely 
fallen to the lot of any human being. 
We shall not dwell on this part of 
her life ; contemporary memoirs have 
made the jealous hauteur of Madame 
de Montespan, the transient reign of 
the fair Fontanges, and the steadily- 
increasing favour of Madame de Main- 
tenon, familiar as the gossip of the pre- 
sentday. Weall fancy that we have 
seen the wilful and capricious Mon- 
tespan driving her little filigree- 
coach round her splendid apartments 
of Versailles, and letting the six 
white mice which were harnessed to 
it nibble her fair hands. We do 
not think, besides, that M. de Noail- 
les has well treated this part of his 


* Scarron wrote the following epitaph for himself :— 
Passants, ne faites pas de bruit, 
De crainte que je ne m’éveille ; 
Car voila la premiére nuit 
Que le pauvre Scarron sommeille. 
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subject. A lighter hand than his— 
a feminine pen, we should say— 
would be required to trace those 
courtly quarrels which gave the 
Grand ee more trouble to 
appease than the government of all 
his dominions. 

The king's marriage with Madame 
de Maintenon is no longer a subject 
of doubt in most minds, although no 
pe of it are extant. We had 

oped that M. de Noailles might 
have furnished us with new docu- 
ments, but beyond giving some plau- 
sible reasons for fixing the date at 
1685, instead of 1683, according to 
St. Simon, he has added nothing to 
our stock of information. 

It is at this crowning point, at this 
very summit of her elevation, that 
the author leaves his heroine, giving 
us the promise of another volume 
shortly. ‘This, we suppose, will con- 
tain the history of the foundation of 
St. Cyr, and of the latter years of the 
remarkable woman whose life we 
have just sketched. 

As we take our leave of the age of 
Louis XIV. and write the word St. 
Cyr, we are reminded of the wish ex- 
pressed by its charitable foundress, 
when, in remembrance of her own 
neglected childhood, she established 
thatasylum for the indigent daughters 
of the nobility :—‘I wish,’ she said, 
‘that St. Cyr may last as long as 
France, and France as long as the 
world!’ The world is there, and 
France, too, full of life, notwith- 
standing her revolutions; but St. 
Cyr is gone, and with it the mo- 
narchy of Louis XIV.! When 
in 1793, all religious communities 
were dissolved, and the pupils and 
teachers of St. Cyr dispersed, there 
was one person there, and one only, 
who had known Louis XIV. and 
Madame de Maintenon. Her name 
was Madame de la Bastide. Among 
the pupils, tod, there was a young 
girl named Marianne Buonaparte, 
who had been admitted by an or- 
donnance of Louis XVI. after satis- 
factorily proving 140 years of noblesse. 
In the archives of the department of 
Seine-et-Oise at Versailles, may still 


* CEuvres de Louis XIV. 


VOL. XXXIX. NO. CCXXXI. 
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be seen a letter full of bad spelling, 
signed ‘ Buonaparte.’ In this letter 
the future emperor not only claims 
his sister, but also applies for the 
allowance of twenty sous per league, 
which was granted by the revolu- 
tionary government to all the pupils 
to allow them to regain their ieaee, 
Mdlle. Buonaparte’s home being far 
distant, at Ajaccio, entitled her to 
a sum of 350 francs, which she ac- 
cordingly received. 

Few persons will lay down these 
volumes without having conceived a 
more favourable opinion of Madame 
de Maintenon than any of her other 
historians had succeeded in creating ; 
but we do not think that M. de 
Noailles has been equally successful 
in his apology of Louis XIV. His 
egotism, his self-adoration, stand out 
on every page; nor do we think that 
the Memoirs,* of which M. de Noailles 
has very satisfactorily proved the 
authenticity, are likely to give us 
a more favourable view of his charac- 
ter. Certain passages are quoted 
that seem to have been written ex- 
pressly to render us more lenient to 
the follies and delusions of our own 
time. For instance,— 

All that lies within the limits of our 
kingdom, of whatsoever nature it may be, 
belongs to us in the same degree, and 
should be equally valuable in our eyes. 
The monies in our private purse, the 
sums in the hands of our treasurers, and 
those we leave in circulation among our 
people, should all be husbanded with 
equal care. 

On another occasion he says to his 
son,— 

You must, first of all, be convinced, 
my son, that kings are absolute lords, 
and have naturally the free disposal of all 
the goods possessed by the clergy as well 
as by the laity, to use them at all times 
with economy; that is to say, for the 
general wants of the State. 

When we reflect that this same royal 
Communist was the man who said 
that he was the State—1’ Etat, c'est 
moi !— we can form a fair estimate of 
those good old times. Ah, Monsieur 
le Duc! maxims such as these would 
almost reconcile one to MM. Proud- 
hon and Pierre Leroux! 


Faris, 1806. 
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DIALOGUES ON ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 
No. II. 


Arcus. Well, my hexametrical cousin, how goes on the great cause of 
M English hexameters? Am I to congratulate you, or otherwise, upon 
the Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich? Do you rejoice in it as a proof of the 
progress of hexametrical faith, or lament over it as a manifestation of 
hexametrical heresy ? 

Ernest. The verses exhibit very shocking heresies, no doubt ; but I can 
overlook those, or look hopefully at them, when I see that a poem, which 
is a real and genial growth of the time, and which shews several new influ- 
ences at work upon our poetry, shews hexameters as one of these influences. 

M. Do you mean by the * new influences’ such influences as result from 
the summer migrations of bodies of Oxford and Cambridge pupils to the 
Highlands ? 

E. I mean those among others, for they are new influences in their 
operation upon poetry ; and I might add, even the influence of the current 
speculations about gothic architecture ; for, without assuming a general fami- 
liarity with such speculations, we could not have dreamt of what is there 
spoken of (p. 14) :— 

A Treatise upon The Laws of 
Architectural Beauty in Application to Women :— 
Illustrations of course, and a Parker’s glossary pendant, 
Where shall in specimen seen be the sculliony, stumpy-columner, 
(Which to a reverent taste is, perhaps, the most moving of any) 
Rising to grace of true woman, in English the Early and Later, 
Charming us still in fulfilling the Richer and Loftier stages, 
Lost ere we end in the Lady Debased and the Lady Flambryart. 


3ut I meant more particularly poetical influences. It appears to me that 
you see in this poem three principal characters—the Carlylese, the Tenny- 
sonian, and the Hexameter impress: all of them tendencies of to-day, and 
all of them shewing their vital force in Mr. Clough’s poem. 

M. The Carlylese impress, as you call it, is indeed evident enough, and 
is very admirably presented in Philip Hewson’s speculations: all of them 
are very good, and very Carlylese. You recollect the account he gives of 
himself, and of his feeling towards women :— 


Still as before (and as now), balls, dances, and evening parties, 

Shooting with bows, going shopping together, and hearing them singing, 
Dangling beside them and turning the leaves of the dreary piano, 
Offering unneeded arms, performing dull farces of escort, 

Seemed like a sort of unnatural up-in-the-air balloon-work, 

Utter divorcement from work, mother earth, and objects of living. 


But he is most Carlyle-like in his letters; as, for instance, in that in which 
he expatiates upon that text:— 


Only let each man seek to be that for which Nature meant him ; 


and applies it to men, and especially to women — ‘ plain women’ — who are 
not content to be that, but wish to be ornamental (p. 50) :— 


Ye unhappy statuettes, ye miserable trinkets, 
Poor alabaster chimney-piece ornaments under glass cases, 
Come, in God’s name, come down: the very French clock by you 
Puts you to shame with ticking ; the fire-irons deride you. 
Break your glasses, ye can! come down, ye are not really plaster ; 
Come, in God’s name, come down! do anything, be but something ! 


And still better is that really striking passage in which Philip declares to 
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And in Audley Court, where Francis Hale, ‘the farmer's son, who lived 
across the bay,’ sings his song, in which each quatrain of the blank verse 
ends ‘ But let me live my life; and the poet responds by a series of sweet 
lines, held together by the general strain : — 


M. I recollect well those two charming eclogues; but is there anything 
ke them in the Bothie ? 

E. Do you not recollect the description of Philip's solitary musings when 
he has been startled away from Katie by the fascinating glance of his 
Elspie’s eye ? 

Souls of the dead one fancies can enter and be with the living ; 

Would I were dead, I keep saying, that so I could go and uphold her. 
And every strain, after a few lines, ends in the same way,— 

Would I were dead, I keep saying, that so I could go and-uphold her. 
The whole passage has a complete and beautiful Idyllic character, such as I 
de not think would have been given to it if Tennyson's influence had not 
been floating in the air. 

M. The words put one in mind of Mariana, with its burthen,— 


theugh the feeling is very different. But you conceive, then, that the 
hexameter influence of the day has corporated with that of Carlyle and 
Teanyson in the moulding of the Bothie ? 

£. Plainly. For it is not merely that the verse is (for the most part) 
hexameter, but the spirit and the manner of narration have a character 
which hexameters alone admit of,—a domestic plainness and reality of feeling 
and thought, combined with an assumption of epic dignity, such as you have 
ia Herman and Dorothea, or still more in the way of the Bothie, in Voss’s 
Iaise, the prototype of Goethe's great poem. 

M. But surely the Bothie differs much from the other poems you have 


mentioned ? 


. There is a tone of humour very strongly apparent in various parts 
beth of Dorvthea and of Luise; and such a tone is inevitable when in our 
day familiar life is treated with epic gravity. But I grant that the Oxford 
poem has humour of a much broader kind than the German ones: the 
<Gificulty of drawing the ring from the finger of Herman's father for the 
P&rpose of betrothing the lovers,— 


Not with ease: the plump, well-rounded finger detained it,— 


his tutor ‘the grave man nicknamed Adam,’ that he cannot discover his 
place in the battle of life (p. 51) :— 


Sound, thou trumpet of God, come forth, Great Cause, to array us, 

King and leader appear, thy soldiers sorrowing seek Thee. 

Would that the armies, indeed, were arrayed. O where is the battle. 

Neither battle I see, nor arraying, nor King in Israel, 

Only infinite jumbie and mess and dislocation, 

Backed by a solemn appeal, ‘ For God’s sake, do not stir, there!” 
This is good Carlylese. 

£. Yes; and observe, he has caught Carlyle’s habit of producing a 
grotesque efiect by the mixture of the most sounding phrases with schoolboy 
eslloquialisms—the ‘ Great Cause’ with the ‘ infinite jumble and mess.’ 

M. The conscious step from the sublime to the ridiculous, made in order 
te shew that he is not the dupe of his own declamation. But in reading the 
poem I was not so much struck with the impress of Tennyson as you appear 
to have been. 

£. You recollect the Theocritean repetitions of lines by which Tennyson 
gives such an Idyl-like character to some of his poems; for instance, the, 
recurring lines in G2none :— 
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O mother Ida, many-fountain’d Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 




















Sleep, Ellen Aubrey, sleep, and dream of me. 

















They begin :— 





























She said, ‘1 am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead,’ 






































It is, in places, broad burlesque. 
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is a graver incident than the performances of ‘ Hobbes, briefest-kilted of 
heroes,’ in the dance. But the conversations in all the three poems have a 
force, an earnest familiarity, and a truth to the feeling of the day, which could 
be given in hexameters only ; for only hexameters admit and suggest phraseo- 
logy not blunted by the poetical conventions and habits of the last two cen- 
turies of our literature. 

M. But Mr. Clough appears to have found that even the hexameter did 
not allow him liberty enough without new licenses. You know he warns 
his reader to expect every kind of irregularity in his verse, and he seems to 
me to have done much to fulfil such expectation. 

E. It is a pity that Mr. Clough did not make all his hexameters as good 
as he easily could have done. I say that he could have done it easily, for he 
has often done it for pages together ; and the really bad lines are not very 
many, and arise from perverseness in him, not from any difficulty in making 
good lines answer his purpose. 

M. Your fastidious ears are pleased to account it perverseness, but surely 
Mr. Clough had a right to make any metre he chose; he is not bound to 
please you with his hexameters. 

E. Everybody that writes is bound not to disgust a reasonable and indul- 
gent reader. Mr. Clough has the same right to produce in a poem lines 
which will not read as verse which he has to write bad grammar or mere 
nonsense,—the same right which you have when you play your flute to put 
five crotchets in a bar of common time. A writer may select what metre he 
chooses ; but if he produces lines which are no metre at all, he merely annoys 
and balks his reader. We cannot tell how to read them, and lose the sense 
and rhythm in trying to find what utterance he means us to give them. 

M. But has Mr. Clough done this? I suppose he had in his head some 
way of reading all his verses as verses. 

E. It is charitable to suppose he had. But in several cases I cannot dis- 
cover what his way can have been. Certainly he has gone very far from the 
rule, which I hold to be the proper one, that the verses shall read as verses 
according to their ordinary accent and emphasis. 

M. But are his verses so very bad ? 

E. What do you think of this for verse ?— 


There was a toast which I forgot, which our gallant Highland homes have always 
welcomed the stranger, I may say delighted to see fine young men at table. My 
friends, are you ready? The Strangers! Gentlemen, I drina your healths, and I 
wish you with all the honours ! 


M. Ah, but that is Sir Hector’s after-dinner speech, and is purposely 
made to transgress rules of grammar and syntax, as such speeches commonly 
do,—and, of course, rules of prosody as well! 

E. That seems to me to be exactly that kind of faithfal imitation which 
goes beyond the boundaries of art. It is not so that your real artists imi- 
tate irregular nature. But let that pass. How do you read such a verse as 
this ?— 

Nay, never talk! listen, now! What I say, you can’t apprehend. 


M. Why it may be read as an hexameter: hear the six accents :— 
Nay, never talk! listen, nOw! What I say, you can’t apprehénd, 


E. Then the single syllable hend is to go fora foot? This is rather scanty 
measure, and the more so, as he sometimes, so far as I can read the lines at 
all, gives us feet of four syllables. This, at least, is the best reading I can 
make of such lines as these (p. 16) :— 

Holding it not for enjoymént bit béciuse we cannot change it. 

Bené/ ft bf trade, I see, is mockery and deliision. 

Thirdly, a Cambridge man I know, Smith 4 sénior wrangler, 

With 4 mathématical scére hangs out at Inverary. 
I think you will see that I am doing my best to read these as verses when I 
reduce Smith the senior wrangler to a short syllable. I cannot make these 
lines run any other way, though I grant they run very ill this way, and as 
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I said with feet of four syllables. I can give you several more such; 
thus (p. 30) :— 


Whére dréssy girls slithéring by tpn paveménts give sign fér dccésting. 
And here is a line which I am obliged to crush still more violently. It will 
read very well as prose :— 

While the little drunken piper came across to shake hands with Lindsay. 
But can you make verse of it? Try. 


M. While the little driinken pipér,—c&me across to shake hands with Lindsay. 

Will that do ? 

E. No, that will not do, You have so not only a foot of four syllables, 
but seven feet, such feet as they are. 

M. But can you crush the words into a hexameter ? 

E. Why, of course, in any case you may pick out the six principal 
accents, and group all the other syllables to them. You may read thus :— 

While thé littlé driinken pipér céme across té shake hands with Lindsay. 


And so you have one foot of five syllables, as well as another foot of four 
syllables. But so you get your hexameter. 

M. And why should not Mr. Clough write such lines if he pleases ? 

E. Because the object of a writer is to be read, and these cannot be read. 
To deal with them as [ have done with this, clumsy as the operation is, can- 
not be done extempore. And it is the more difficult to see what rhythm was 
in the writer’s mind, because while some lines require thus to be crushed 
into bunches of four or five syllables, and those not light ones, other lines 
have got a bare allowance of twelve light syllables for all their six feet. 
Thus, when such lines as this come among such clattering ones as I have 
just read, how are you likely to read them (p. 19) ?— 

And the three weeks past, the three weeks, three days over ; 
which, I suppose, Mr. Clough is content to read,— 

And the thrée weeks past, the thrée weeks, thrée days Over, 

‘J am sire,’ she said, ‘ he call’d you wild and flighty ;’ 

* That was trie,’ he said, ‘ till my wings were clipt by Llspie.’ 

M. I suppose there is a jocose effect intended to be produced by those 
long lines, which require to be read very rapidly. 
ox E. If the joke be that it is difficult to read them as verse, it isa joke 
about as agreeable as coming to a broken staircase in the dark when you are 
walking at asteady pace. If the joke be that they really are to be read as 

rose, they should have been written as prose; and then the joke would 

ave been of the same kind as that of the old comic songs which we recollect, 
with a burden of rapid gibberish talking, added to each stanza; only that 
these songs were constructed in a more rigorous form of art, inasmuch as the 
prose came at definite intervals. 

M. But have you any objection to such verses as that you have just 
read? It is a hexameter, even by your reading of it. , 

E. It is true, it has six accents. And no doubt you might have a 
succession of lines of six trochees each, and they would have a very in- 
telligible, and not a disagreeable, flow. But such lines, you know, our 
classical friends would call trimeters, not herameters. Four syllables in such 
a rhythm are reckoned as making up one measure; for good reasons, which 
apply to English as well as to Greek, as I could shew you if you had time 
and patience to listen. But without going into these reasons, I think you 
must perceive there is a great incongruity between such lines and dactylic 
hexameters, which are really the normal form of the English hexameter. 
Listen, and say whether these two lines have a satisfactory rhythmical 
parallelism :— 

And the three weeks past, the three weeks three days over, 
And in the golden weather they wondered and watched to the westward. 


M. You must recollect that the poet warned you he should use very 
copiously ‘spondaic’ lines. 
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E. Which I think he had better have avoided, and spared his warning. 
For though spondaic lines, that is, lines with a fifth-place trochee, are redu~ 
cible to the hexameter flow when the flow is kept going by a preponderanee 
of dactylic hexameters, the case is different when trochaic lines, with few er 
no dactyls, become frequent. In that case the rhythm is really altered, and 
two kinds of verse are mingled. What can we say of such verses 2s 
these ?— 

| was qitite right, last nizht ; it is too sdéon, too siidden. 

What I told you before was foolish pérhaps, was hasty. 

Whén I think it dvér [ 4m shocked and térrified at it. 

Not that at all | tinsa&y it ; that is, 1 know I said it, 

And whén ff said it, {@it it, But, oh, we miist wait, Mr. Philip, 

We mustn’t pill oursélves at thé gréat key sténe Sf thé cénter. 
Do not the last two lines go to a different tune from the others ? 

M. But surely Mr. C. may choose his tunes as he pleases. 

£. But if he mix together two tunes in a capricious and irregular 
manner he must be content to be told that he makes bad music. And this 
is the more provoking, because he can make very good music. There are 
long passages of almost blameless hexameters. Take for instance one of the 
lighter passages, and listen how glibly it runs upon its dactyls (p. 27) :— 

And at the farm on the loch side of Rannoch, in parlour and kitchen, 
Hark ! there is music! Yea, flowing of music, of milk, and of whisky, 
Dancing and drinking, the young and the old, the spectators and actors, 
Never not actors the young, and the old not always spectators ; 

Lo I see piping and dancing ! and whom in the midst of the battle 

Cantering loudly along there, or look you, with arms uplitted, 


(I make no objection to a ‘ spondaic’ line in such a place). 
Whistling and snapping his fingers, and seizing his gay-smf!ing Janet. 
Whom? Whom else but the Piper ? the wary precognizant Piper, 
Who, for the love of gay Janet, and mindful of old invitation, 
Pitting it quite as a ditty, and irging grave claims to atténtion, 

Triie to his night, had crossed Over ; there gécth he, brimful of miisic, 

Like to cork tossed by the éddies that foam under firious lasher, 

Like to skiff li‘ted uplifted in loch by the swiit-swelling sliices ; 

Sd with the miisic possessing him, swaying him, géeth he, léok you 
Singing, and flinging, and stamping, and tramping, and grasping, and clasping,. 
Whom but gay Janet. 

There are, no doubt, several rather violent dactyls in these verses, but 
still they run on very gaily. I should think such verses must satisfy any 
ordinary ear that there is nothing ‘ un-English’ in the hexameter. 

M. But those verses are made to dance on purpose to suit the subject- 
You would not have the whole poem written in such lines as these ? 

E. No, but I would have a rhythmical parallelism among the lines, suel 
as the hexameter allows. And Mr. C. can set other things than dancing to 
the true hexameter tune. Listen to a few lines more of Philip Hewson ‘On 
Women ?— 


H6w the old knightly religion, the chivalry sémi-Quixdtic, 

Stirs in the véins of a man at s@zmg some délicate women 

Sérving him, tdiling for him, and the world ; some ténderest girl now 
Over wéighted, expéctant of him is it, whé shall, if duly 

Dily her biirden be lizhtened, not whélly rem6-ed from her, mind you, 
Lightened, if bit by the léve, the devétion man daly can offer, 

Grand on her pédestal rise as urn-bearing statue of Hellas. 


Why should a man who can write such passages as this, write such lines 
as these, which I have tried in vain to find rhythm for ?— 


Never, believe me, revealed itself to me the sexual glory. 

In our station ; independent of it, but not regardless. 

Laid her hand on her lap. Philip took it. She did not resist. 

Do his duty in that state of life to which God, not man, shall call him. 
Said she, ‘ You’ll leave me some, Philip?’ ‘ Not I,’ replied he, a volume. 
Ye unhappy statuettes, ye miserable trinkets. 
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M. It was his humour—it was his humour. 


E. It is a humour which I ho 


he has now satiated ; and ifso, he may 


write English hexameters which shall really live. 
M. But have you seen the work of another recent English hexametrist ? 


E. Who? 


M. No less a person than Punch. 
But Punch is a scholar, and I dare say his hexa- 
meters bear the marks of classical culture. 

M. Dollarine, a Tale of California. 
least, of Longfellow’s Evangeline; a Tale of Acadia. 


E. Ah, the rogue! 


logiseth :— 


What is his subject ? 
Of course a parody, in the title, at 
And thus he pro- 


In St. Francisco located was Nathan Jehoiakim Bowie ; 
Down by the wharf on the harbour he traded in liquors and dry goods ; 
Darned hard knot at a deal, at meetin’ a powerful elder. 


But, perhaps, you had rather hear of Dollarine :— 


Tall she moved through the bar, a sarvin’ of julaps and cocktails ; 
Sweetnin’ the cobblers with smiles, and firin’ Havannahs with glances,— 
Nathan. J. Bowie’s fair darter, splendiferous Miss Dollarina. 

Tall she moved through the bar, collectin’ the joes and the cents in ; 

Not that she needed to did it, but cause nigger helps there’s no trustin’, 
And she was t6o tender-héarted to gét the black varmint cowhided. 


How say you of Punch's hexameters ? 


E. Ah, spare my feelings! 
profane. 


You know I must think such pleasantries 
But the verses are very good as to rhythm. 


VIENNA DURING THE SIEGE AND AFTER IT. 


ROUGH SKETCHES OF ROUGH SCENES. 


I.—coMING TO THE SIEGE. 


= people of Vienna thought pro- 


per to make a revolution. They 
threw cannons into the river, bom- 
barded the arsenal, sacked it, and 
hanged an imperial feldzeugmeister 
and secretary at war. They suffered 
a siege of ten days’ duration. These 
are facts which every body knows, 
and to which I advert merely be- 
cause the hanging of the feldzeug- 
meister and the bombarding of the 
arsenal caused me to hurry with all 
the speed of modern travelling from 
Norfolk Street to Berlin, and from 
Berlin to the very walls of the re- 
bellious city, without once stopping 
to take breath and ask, What next ? 

Perhaps it was as well not to ask 
that question. The time was un- 
favourable for an answer. At Ber- 
lin people were as ignorant of what 
was going on as mortal men can be ; 
nay, worse, they anticipated the con- 
trary of what came to pass. Demo- 
cracy was looking up ; Republican- 
ism held its breath to get a deeper 
shade of red. The impression was, 
that the month of October would turn 


out an augmented edition of the scenes 
of March. Rumours of revolutions 
floated through the air. No one 
knew whence they came and whither 
they went. Steaming it from the 
Prussian capital into disturbed and 
anarchical Silesia, a crowd of people 
surrounded me at the Breslau station, 
wishing to be informed whether Ber- 
lin was bombarded when I left. They 
were up to a row, and looked half 
sulky and half incredulous when I 
told them Berlin was quiet. 

We came to other stations, where 
much the same questions were asked, 
and the same answers given. Rati- 
bor was the first place where the 
reaction of the Vienna events made 
itself felt. A lieutenant of the Prus- 
sian police had some conversation 
with the railway-guards; when the 
train began to move, he stepped into 
the carriage in which I sat. He was 
an agreeable man enough, smooth 
and complaisant, somewhat in the 
Dunker fashion. After adverting 
to the dangers of railway-travelling, 
inasmuch as people had been found 
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minus their lives and purses, while 
the murderers had slipped out at 
some country station, the Prussian 
lieutenant of the police came to 
the point by telling me I had better 
not go to Vienna; it was dangerous. 
I told him nobody would hurt a 
peaceable man who did not care for 
any of their parties in Austria. 

‘You must not be too sure of 
that,’ replied the lieutenant. ‘The 
moment you come to Vienna, they 
will present you with a musket.’ 

‘Are you speaking seriously ?’ 
said I, looking at him with blank 
amazement. 

‘Seriously and officially,’ replied 
the lieutenant. ‘The Viennese in- 
surgents force all strangers to join 
them ; the police on the frontier are 
instructed to warn strangers of the 
fate which awaits them on coming to 
Vienna. We are now at Oderberg, 
on Austrian territory. I have done 
my duty. It rests with you whether 
you will proceed or turn back.’ 

‘I will go on, if you please,’ said 
I, as the train stopped. 

The lieutenant, shrugging his 
shoulders, walked into the Oderberg 
custom-house, where Austrian officers 
were in readiness to examine the 
luggage. 

ere, too, the passports were duly 
viséed, just as if Metternich and Se- 
delnitzky were still lording it over 
the Hapsburg family. When the 
whole of the ceremonial was gone 
through, the train set off with that 
want of speed which is peculiar to the 
Austrian railways. This was on the 
night of Friday, the 2lst of Octo- 
ber; when morning dawned, we had 
traversed Lower Silesia and part of 
the Moravian wilderness. The train 
stopped at Luntenburg, where the 
station was filled with soldiers of all 
denominations, whose arms glittered 
in the torchlight which the guards 
carried along the line. It was about 
this time I first began to doubt 
whether I was a free agent; for at 
every stoppage a row of suspicious- 
looking grenadiers presented them- 
selyes; and whenever I wished to 
leave the carriage, some fellow or 
other stepped in my way, telling me 
it was better to go back and keep my 
seat, as the train was sure to go off 
the next moment. It need hardly be 
said that the train did not go off the 
next moment, nor was it until after 
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many tedious stoppages that we 
were at length safely landed at 
Ganserndorf, the very village to 
which the wretched Count Latour 
wished to send his soldiers on the 
fatal 6th of October. He was ‘pre- 
vented from doing so, first, by the 
insurgents taking off the rails as far 
as Ganserndorf, and afterwards by 
being hanged. The rails had not 
yet been replaced, but some officers 
who surrounded the train at the 
Ginserndorf station assured us the 
work was in progress. They were 
eager in their solicitations that no one 
should leave the train ; but the pas- 
sengers, maddened by hunger, broke 
through their ranks and rushed to 
the door of the railroad ‘ Restoration,’ 
which was crowded with dirty sol- 
diers and infantry officers with grey 
coats and huge mustachios. 

An insufferable stench of stale 
cheese and other nasty things per- 
vaded the whole apartment. Dirty 
waiters, in soiled cotton jackets, 
ran to and fro, carrying dishes, 
which the soldiers tore from them; 
there were officers clamoring for 
coffee, and country lasses with large 
feet and dirty hands setting their 
caps at a knot of artillerymen ; while 
the grand personage of the place, a 
colonel or general, monopolised a 
table apart from the general crush, 
and with it the attention of at least 
three of the waiters. There was 
din enough to wake the dead and 
deafen the living. Nor were the 
voices of the passengers less loud 
than those of the troops. They 
had gone without their suppers ; 
they wanted their breakfasts, but 
not a crust of bread was to be 
had. They murmured, though to 
no purpose. A buxom young wo- 
man in curl-papers and a green 
pelisse, who had joined the train at 
Prerau, and told every one that her 
brother was a postconducteur on the 
line, and who knew the names of all 
the officers, declared the situation 
was painful and even agonising. A 
young white-haired fellow, dressed 
in Polish water-boots and a burnus, 
ran about talking German and Polish 
with almost equal fluency, and asking 
every body for the loan of a cap, the 
wind having blown off his own some- 
where in Moravia. I had no cap to 
give him, but told him to purchase one 

om the soldiers, who had always 
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spare caps in their knapsacks. He 
jumped at the proposal ; but the next 
moment he made a rueful face, and 
confessed he had not one farthing left. 
The serape was great. However, a 
cap was procured by some means, 
and as we walked down to the train 
the young scamp informed me he had 
spent his last stiver to pay the fare 
from Gérlitz to Vienna. He was a 
native of Prussian Silesia, and had, 
once upon atime, been a student. 
He boasted of having served as a 
lieutenant in Major Tann’s free-corps 
during the Schleswig war; and, as 
his confidence increased, he told me 
the object of his journey to Vienna 
was to join the Academic Legion, and 
that he had a letter to no less a per- 
sonage than Mr. Robert Blum. Af- 
terwards he communicated this piece 
of intelligence to other passengers 
in the train; my observation that 
it would be a sad thing for him to 
come to Vienna without money was 
received with a smile of scorn. 
‘Bah!’ said he, ‘ we are up to that 
sort of thing. Didn't we make the 
boors in Schleswig give us what we 
wanted, and something more too? 
If people want liberty, they ought to 
pay for it. Dunnerwetter ! diesmal 
sollen die Schwarzgelben herhalten !” 
The train was at length put in 
motion. It was strictly military, 
bristling with bayonets. All the 
travellers bound for Vienna — about 
eleven— were huddled together in 
one carriage. They were a motley 
crowd. ‘There was the curl-paper 
lady in the green pelisse, and the 
Schleswig-Holstein free-corps man 
in the burnus ; there were two young 
Polish students from Cracow, who 
wore tight blue coats and pretty fur 
caps, and whom the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein hero was continually making ur 
to, while they gave him a dead cut. 
And there was a printer, who had 
come from Leipsic to manage the 
revolutionary paper — Gradaus, or, 
Go-a-head; and two Anglicised 
dandies, natives of Smyrna and 
Sassy. They had got the English 
fashions at Paris, from whence 
they came; and were eagerly con- 
versing with each other, partly in 
their own language and partly in 
French. In short, the railroad- 
carriage was a kind of Noah’s ark — 
a collection of strange animals. The 
free-corps man knew, or pretended to 


know, all the Sclavonic languages, and 
obligingly told me the names of the 
uncouth dialects in which the above- 
mentioned persons were holding their 
palaver ; as for me, I felt disgusted, 
and eager to reach the end of our 
journey. 

We stopped at length amidst a 
crowd of soldiers, and were bid to de- 
scend. The Floridsdorf station, close 
to the Vienna terminus, was there. 
I had no sooner got out of the car- 
riage than I looked for the Florids- 
dorf restaurant; and as a youn 
officer of pleasing appearance st 
in my way, I asked him to direct me. 
He bade me come with him, which I 
did ; the whole mob of hungry pas- 
sengers followed at our heels. But 
to my great distress he led the way 
into a room, where there was cer- 
tainly a large table, but with nothing 
on it but order-books and papers. 
An old weatherbeaten captain—ra- 
ther too tough to be savoury—sat 
behind it, and looked at us as if mea- 
suring us for the grave. ‘The pass- 
ports were asked for and given up. I 
sallied out on the platform in search 
of some more hospitable reception, 
but was quickly stopped by the 
bayonet of a Bohemian sentinel, which 
approached me rather more closely 
than I thought agreeable. I could 
not understand what the man said, 
but there was a world of persuasion 
in the cold steel which glistened 
before my eyes. I retreated, and 
watched the other travellers as they 
came out, and were repulsed in the 
like manner. Their storming and 
swearing was interrupted by a call 
for a corporal and twelve men, who 
appeared as if by magic; they were 
ordered to load their muskets. A 
few unintelligible words were spoken; 
the soldiers turned, wheeled about, 
turned again, and the whole knot of 
travellers was surrounded. The cap- 
tain came out of his den. ‘ Gentle- 
men,’ said he, ‘I must send you 
to the colonel. He will know what 
is to be done with you. God be with 
you! March!’ 

And we did march : and while we 
tramped the mud in files, and the 
soldiers, fore and aft, were keep- 
ing us in order, which they did with 
the butt-ends of their muskets, I 
thought of the captain's ‘ God be with 
you!’ and whether it did not in 
reality mean, ‘ May the Lord have 
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mercy upon you!’ I, for one, had a 
good conscience and a better pass- 
port; besides, they could not hang a 
man for travelling to Vienna on the 
2ist of October, 1848. People must 
be in a great hurry to make such 
awkward mistakes. But I looked 
with a feeling akin to pity upon 
him of the Schleswig fights, whose 
livid face appeared the more ghastly 
from the dun colour of his soldier's 
cap. The young Poles, being Poles, 
were in an ugly scrape. And the 
poor manager of the Go-a-head 
newspaper—it made me sad to look 
at him. Thus we were escorted 


down a hill, and through the miry , 


streets of Floridsdorf, to the large 
inn of the place, where the colonel 
resided. They kept us standing in 
the rain while an orderly took our 
passports to the military chief- 
tain. ‘The people of the village 
crowded round; horrible whispers 
were afloat of a gang of desperate 
thieves and robbers, whom the Im- 
perial soldiers had captured, and who 
were going to be hanged on the lin- 
den tree of the village. Remarks, 
and not very flattering ones, were 
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made on our looks and deportment. 
We had occasion to learn the truth 
of the German proverb, Wer den 
Schaden hut, darf fiir den Spott nicht 
sorgen, with which the good-natured 
corporal tried to comfort us. 

The captain’s address had left us 
to infer that the colonel was either 
very wise or very blood-thirsty. In 
our case he was wise; at least I 
thought him so, for when he came 
down he returned all the passports 
to their respective owners, saying, 
he would presume we had all come 
there in the ordinary way of travel- 
ling. But none of us could go to 
Vienna; the thing was impossible. 
It was not quite impossible, though, 
for the wicked little woman in the 
curl-papers and pelisse, had just 
smiled the wise colonel out of a 
geleitschein, or order of passage. 
* Vienna,’ proceeded the colonel, ‘ was 
surrounded ; the storming would 
commence in a few hours.’ He ad- 
vised us to return from whence we 
came; and as for the arrest, and 
what appertained thereto, that, said 
the colonel, was the natural conse- 
quence of ‘ coming to the siege. 


II.—THREE DAYS ON THE OUTPOSTS. 


We ought to have been happy 
that it was no worse. But we were 
not. The party dispersed grumbling. 
The two men from Sassy and 
Smyrna returned by the very next 
train, and pawned their luggage to 
pay the fare. As for the Cracow 
students, I believe they got smug- 
gied into the town, for I overheard 


a peasant offering to conduct them if 


four florins were given him. ‘The 
free-corps man induced the lucky 
lady who had obtained a gelcitschein, 
to take a note of his to Mr. Blum; 
and when he met me in the evening, 
he informed me that a great shout 
had just been raised by the Viennese 
outposts on the other bank of the 
Danube. ‘Idare say Mr. Blum has 
told them of my approach !’ said the 
ex-lieutenant in Major Tann’s free- 
corps. His naive vanity moved me. 
Little did he know what a sorry part 
even Mr. Blum acted in the great 
Vienna tragedy. 

Immediately after my liberation I 
went in quest of food and shelter. 
But it was a wild-goose chase, for 
every nook and corner in the 
little place was either actually in- 


habited by officers, or bespoken for 
such that were still to arrive; while 
the soldiers lay in heaps in the 
streets of the village, and on the 
meadows surrounding it, where they 
lighted large fires to cook their vic- 
tuals by, and stand and warm them- 
selves at. The villagers had fetched 
their large copper pots from the lofts ; 
a ruddy glare shone through the 
windows of each kitchen, cookery was 
carried on on a large scale. For not 
only were the military men within 
the houses and without to be fed, 
but companies and battalions poured 
into Floridsdorf, where they piled 
their arms, and where the cavaliers 
dismounted to eat and drink before 
they took up their positions on the 
banks of the river. The Austrian cui- 
rassiers, with their antique helmets 
and white cloaks and coats, cut a 
handsome figure among the crowd ; 
and the queer cuirasses of the offi- 
cers, which were fastened with some- 
thing like braces (for they had no 
backpieces), gave the wearers a smart 
appearance of undress, like men riding 
about in shirt-sleeves. A brigade 
of rifles, too, marched in when the 
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cuirassiers were just preparing to 
start. The riflemen were mere 
youths; few of them were older 
than four-and-twenty years, and 
many much younger. They walked 
merrily, as if a marriage - feast 
was spread on the glacis of Vien- 
na: they had green branches stuck 
in their caps, and came on cheer- 
ing and huzzaing, while the band 
played a spirited march. These rifles 
were the only corps in the Au- 
strian army before Vienna that 
marched to the sound of music. I 
do not know whether the other regi- 
ments had any band, but I am sure 
they never played. Perhaps there 
was an objection against the use of 
regimental music in a civil war, like 
the one in which they were engaged. 

Floridsdorf was the rendezvous 
of all the troops that came from 
Bohemia and Moravia; that is to 
say, of two-thirds of the Austrian 
army. The Bohemian revolution at 
Prague had but a short time pre- 
viously been stifled by the efforts of 
the German natives of Austria Pro- 
per ; the Viennese revolution was in 
its turn attacked by the Bohemians, 
who were still smarting from the 
shame of their late defeat. They 
obeyed the summons which called 
them to Vienna, with a readiness 
which must have done the heart of 
the Austrian minister good to be- 
hold. ‘They poured in torrents from 
the railway, and took post in various 
places along the river. That river 
was the boundary of the rebel power: 
their outposts extended on the other 
bank up to Nussdordf. They built 
their barricades at the entrance 
of the suburb of Zwischenbriicken, 
thus named from its position betwen 
two bridges. The Imperialists placed 
a battery under cover ofa little wood 
near Floridsdorf, and protected it by 
a heap of fascines and a rampart of 
loose earth. The bearing of the two 
camps contrasted strikingly. No 
sound of merriment was heard 
among the Imperial troops after the 
departure of the roistering riflemen ; 
they were moody and silent. On 
the other hand, nothing could ex- 
ceed the wild spirit of merriment 
among the insurgents. We heard 
them laughing and shouting. They 
were full of confidence, though, God 
knows, they had little to laugh at. 
Prince Windischgritz, backed by a 
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formidable force, had his head-quar- 
ters at Hetzendorf; Jellachich, the 
great Ban, with his borderers, Seret- 
shaners and Croats, threatened them 
from another quarter; and even 
Count Auersperg, with 10,000 men, 
whom he had withdrawn from the 
capital on the day of the revolution, 
lurked in the neighbourhood. But 
the Viennese had a fatal contempt 
for their foes; they fancied a la- 
bourer with a pickaxe was equal to 
at least half a company of foot. Be- 
sides, the whole disgraceful affair, 
from the beginning to the end, was 
mere child’s play with them. They 
delighted in skirmishing with Count 
Auersperg’s troops; it was such 
capital fun! but being averse to 
anything serious, they thought the 
other party had a similar objection to 
the striking of decisive blow. No- 
thing can illustrate this spirit more 
plainly than the indignation with 
which the corporation of Vienna, on 
the 12th of October, received Doctor 
Schiitte’s proposal to attack and dis- 
lodge Count Auersperg’s troops, 
which were bivouacking in the park. 

‘You cannot have your cake and 
eat it too,’ said the doctor. ‘You 
must either be rebels or ask the em- 
peror’s pardon. If you will do the 
latter, well and good. But if you 
will be rebels, you ought to look 
sharp. Count Auersperg is a Hani- 
bal ante portas. I have a band of 
10,000 labourers ready to obey my 
commands. If you give me leave, [ 
will disperse the general's troops.’ 

Nothing can exceed the fury with 
which the worshipful magistrates lis- 
tened to this speech. It was well for 
the doctor that 10,000 workmen did 
indeed obey his commands, for if 
unprotected, the corporation would 
have hanged him on the same lamp- 
post which had served as a gibbet 
for Count Latour. 

Count Auersperg was, therefore, 
only skirmished with, and the va- 
rious corps of Prince Windischgriitz 
were allowed to assemble in the en- 
virons of the town. Dr. Schiitte 
would have beaten them one by one 
as they came up ; but the corporation 
of Vienna, and the Viennese in gene- 
ral, were too cunning for such a 
rough game. After all, it was buta 
— at chess, where they had fair 

opes of mating the prince. Agents, 
with large pocket- books full of bank- 
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notes, had been despatched to revo- 
lutionise the provinces, and to call 
out the landsturm. Prince Win- 
dischgriitz was sure to have a batch 
of pitchforks incommoding his rear. 
Besides, the arrival of free - corps 
was announced from Munich and 
Silesia ; National Guards, by scores 
of hundred thousands, figured in the 
columns of the daily press; three 
leaders of the extreme Left at Frank- 
fort, the Messrs. Robert Blum, Julius 
Frébel, and Moritz Hartmann, had 
come to Vienna to lick the dust off 
the shoes of the ‘generous and de- 
voted inhabitants of the Austrian 
capital.’ Each of these three repre- 
sentatives of the German nation 
pledged his word that Germany 
would not suffer the fall of Vienna! 
Against such odds what could Prince 
Windischgratz do? The poor de- 
luded man was to be pitied. It 
is true there was the Ban of 
Croatia with his robber-band, but 
was not his very presence a sign of 
his discomfiture? Was it not on 
record that he had fled through Hun- 
gary, pursued by the thirsty swords 
of the gallant Magyars? Did not 
his Croats go bare-footed, and was it 
not because they had lost their shoes 
by dint of hard running? The 
Viennese forgot that battles are not 
fought with shoes, nor with boots 
either; and that if the Croats were 
shoeless, they were armed to the 
teeth. 

Little rest, or anything else, was 
there to be got at Floridsdorf 
while the Imperialists prepared 
for the fight. The world in those 
parts was thoroughly out of joint; 
even money lost its power, espe- 
cially when it was in the pockets of 
a man who did not speak the lan- 
guage of the country. The Austrian 
patois was so unlike any other Ger- 
man dialect which I knew, that 
several days elapsed before I could 
understand the people, or they me. 
As for the Sclavonic dialects, I had 
always been a stranger to their ele- 
gancies. I fared very badly; for 
whatever I laid my hands on was 
bespoken. The only thing which 
was to be had in abundance was 
coffee, that is to say, if one managed 
to get a seat in the only coffee-house 
of the village. I passed my first 
night in Floridsdorf on a wooden 
chair in this coffee-house, and the 
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next morning I felt very queer in 
my back. Lesides, I was feverish 
with the smoke of bad tobacco, 
which I inhaled all night, for the 
room was thronged with soldiers, 
who sat up playing at cards and 
smoking, which they preferred to 
anight’s rest on the cold grass of the 
common. We were all forced to 
rough it through. 

The first day passed amidst the 
continual marching of troops, now 
and then relieved by the faint re- 
port of fire-arms which were heard 
in the distance, and which, I 
understood, came from the rebel 
bank of the river. The Imperialists 
had orders to refrain from engaging 
the enemy, for Prince Windischgratz 
was still busy summoning the town 
to surrender, receiving deputations, 
and completing his preparations. 
It was Sunday, and, circumstanced 
as I was, I felt it strange that 
the church bells should ring and 
the country people go to mass, just 
as if all around were peaceful and 
quiet. I walked into the church and 
listened to the priest's sermon. It 
was very loyal. He denounced the 
Viennese rebels, and grew pathetic 
on the duties which a Christian owes 
to his sovereign. The fat face of the 
reverend pastor, and a sly smile 
which played about his mouth, con- 
vinced me that his zeal was new. I 
understood afterwards he had, in the 
course of the summer, accustomed 
his parishioners to sermons of quite 
a different character. Such is human 
nature, and, above all, the nature of 
fat men : they will do anything fora 
quiet life. 

The evening of the first day found 
me almost dead with fatigue. I 
wished to lie down, and was happy 
to share with three Sclavonian ser- 
geants the bed of straw which these 
gentlemen had contrived to make 
under the billiard-table of the coffee- 
room. Card playing, drinking, and 
smoking, went on all night; every 
now and then troops of soldiers left the 
place to join the parties by the fires, 
and others came in dripping wet from 
the rain, and half-starved with the 
cold. It was next to impossible to 
sleep amidst the tramping, and rat- 
tling of swords, and swearing in all 
kinds of savage languages. The 
air, too, was foul; but when the 
door was opened the wind came in 
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with great violence and blew out 
the lights. 

I was utterly disgusted. The 
next day passed without any re- 
markable incident, and as for the 
marching of troops, cold, hungry, 
and sleepy, as I was, I got sick of 
it. It was always the same story 
over again: dirty soldiers arriving, 
dismounting, or piling arms, as the 
case — be, grubbing and depart- 
ing. If no soldiers were at hand, or 
when the street was clear of the 
trains of artillery, there were long 
processions of carts, loaded with corn 
and provisions, brought in from the 
remoter parts of the country, and 
taken to headquarters and elsewhere. 
The carts had a pair of oxen each ; 
the drivers went by, dressed in dirty 
frieze frocks, and wearing high gait- 
ers and broad-brimmed hats. Huge 
droves of cattle, too, were driven 
along the road. The commander-in- 
chief had assembled near 80,000 
men to subdue the Vienna insur- 
gents, and so admirable were his 
arrangements, that, though some 
civilians might suffer from want of 
food, I am sure no soldier did. The 

rince knew what he was about; he 
ed his soldiers to keep them in good 
humour. ‘The officers flattered and 
cajoled their men, who, when drunk, 
slapped the officers’ backs in the 
coffee-room, and told them they were 
d——d good fellows; all of which, 
and also the being made to drink 
beer and brandy from the men’s 
— the officers bore with a gentle 
orbearance, which quite reconciled 
me to the rudeness with which 
they treated all civilians. I fancied 
these fraternising ways to be among 
the peculiarities of the Austrian 
army. ‘They were but the means 
for an end. 

Disgusted as I was with the vil- 
lage, and longing for a change, I 
strolled out to study field-fortifica- 
tion by inspecting the batteries which 
were in progress along the river. 
But I had not gone very far, nor had 
I had time to comprehend the plan 
on which these batteries were made, 
when I found myself suddenly col- 
lared by a soldier, who spoke a 
language which I could not under- 
stand, though he addressed me with 
great earnestness, and, I believe, with 
imprecations. The fellow thought 
he had made a prize. Five-and- 
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twenty florins had been offered for 
the capture of each Hungarian spy, 
many of whom were believed to be 
prowling about the country. The 
deluded man dragged me to his 
captain, who inspected my passport, 
and very uncivilly told me to be 
gone. 

On my return to the village, I 
found that the owner of the coffee- 
house had succeeded in hiring a 
small room for me, with somethin 
like a bed and a table in it. 
felt happy and grateful, and has- 
tened to take possession. The next 
morning I was awakened by a boom- 
ing sound, which shook the windows 
and made the chalk come down from 
the ceiling in little bits, and which 
was repeated at intervals of from 
four to five minutes. I listened with 
great attention, and found that some 
of the boomings were followed by a 
whistling, whirring sound in the air. 
‘The thing has come off at last!’ 
exclaimed I, jumping out of bed, and 
dressing with great haste lest the 
cannonade should cease before I 
could get down stairs. It was a 
foolish and an idle fear. Hastening 
down, I found the inmates of the 
house in a state of great excitement. 
They were discussing the question of 
who would gain the day, the Insur- 
gents or the Imperialists. Almost 
all the soldiers were gone : hostilities 
had actually commenced. 

A wounded soldier was carried by. 
They bore him to the neighbouring 
school-room, which was made toserve 
the purpose of a temporary hospital, 
or dissecting-room, if you please, for 
a deal of cutting and —- was 
going on. The little boys had a 
holiday ; they looked at the wounded 
soldier with conscious joy and pride. 
It was so nice to play, and it was 
such a grand thing to have mangled 
Bohemians dished for further muti- 
lation in one’s school-room. I wished 
almost to be a little Floridsdorf boy, 
with a holiday and a giant feeling of 
superiority over the natives of Bo- 
hemia. 

For, the truth must be told, the 
Czechs. who had so valiantly come 
forward to pepper the Viennese into 
a proper feeling of loyalty, had 
(pardon a German idiom) the ‘devil’s 
thanks’ for it. The Floridsdorf 
people did not, indeed, make com- 
mon cause with the Vienna rebels, 
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if any ; but being Austrians, and, as 
such, ‘ part of (to quote the words of 
the Wiener Zeitung) the most civi- 
lised and gentlemanly nation in Eu- 
rope, they looked upon the Bohe- 
mians in the spirit of the man who, 
happening to fondle a pretty child 
and learning that the little thing 
was born at Prague, put it down 
with a mingled expression of horror 
and disgust, saying, ‘Dear me, how 
shocking! so young, and already a 
Bohemian!’ To belong to that 
country is an unpardonable enormity 
in the eyes of all good Austrians. 
Indeed it is said, nor is there any 
reason to disbelieve the story, that a 
Bohemian, a devout Catholic of 
course, went to confess in a Vienna 
church. The priest, suspecting from 
his dialect that all was not right, 
asked him where he came from ? 

‘From Eger,’ said the man. 

‘Then you are a Bohemian!’ ex- 
claimed the confessor. ‘ Avaunt! 
and do not come back, for shrive 
thee from that sin I cannot!’ 

Rumour adds, that the poor man 
sought another confessor, to whom 
he proceeded to open his heart by 
saying, ‘1 am a Bohemian!" and that 
in this instance the priest wept, 
and cried, ‘My son, to be a Bohe- 
mian is a misfortune, but it is no 
crime. It is shrewdly suspected 
that that priest’s mother was a na- 
tive of the land of Ziska. 

At all events, let us hope that 
indulgent confessors were found for 
the poor fellows that lay bleeding in 
the school-room. The firing conti- 
nued all the morning, and might 
have done much more mischief than 
it actually did, if the insurgents had 
not been misinformed about the posi- 
tion of the troops, and if they had 
known more of the noble art of 
gunnery. The shots which they 
fired from their barricade at Zwis- 
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chenbriicken did some execution in 
the Imperial batteries on our side of 
the river; but their gunners wished 
to sweep the main street of the 
village, where they fancied the re- 
serve force was under arms, though 
in fact not a single soldier was to be 
found there. Besides, the shot flew 
so high that at best it could but have 
hit the housetops. I had never be- 
fore heard the noise which a large 
ball makes: that day gave me 
a new sensation. It was not fear, 
nor was it exultation, but a kind 
of rage which I felt in hearing 
the ugly things whizzing through 
the air. It was a feeling which 
made me swear; nor did I fail to 
accompany each of them with that 
expressive German imprecation, — 
Nun pfeiff doch du und der Teufel! 
The Imperialists in their turn 
made a dreadful row with their 
guns, with which they plied the 
insurgent barricades. ‘The Styrian 
sharpshooters, on the Vienna side of 
the river, and the wild young rifles 
that lay hid among the willows on 
our side, diversified the attractions 
of the scene by an interchange of 
civilities, of which our Jagers had 
the worst. The Styrians are dead 
shots. They are said to blush if 
their bullet hits any other part of a 
woodcock than its head. The Aus- 
trian riflemen fell by scores; but, to 
give them their due, the survivors 
were nowise daunted by the death 
of their comrades, and when the 
enemy's batteries were silenced, when 
the Styrian sharpshooters retreated, 
and a flag of truce was hoisted by 
the conquered of Zwischenbriicken, 
these mad young fellows were the 
first to ford the river, and to hoist 
the Imperial colours on the steeple 
of the first place which was taken 
by the troops of Prince Windisch- 


gratz. 
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VESTIGIA VERI. 


I.—EVOLUTION AND REVOLUTION. 


Mother of this unfathomable world ! 
Favour my solemn song, for I have loved 
Thee ever, and thee only ; I have watched 
Thy shadow, and the darkness of thy steps, 
And my heart ever gazes on the depth 


Of thy deep mysteries. 


I have made my bed 


In charnels and on coffins, where black Death 
Keeps records of the trophies won from thee, 
Hoping to still these obstinate questionings 
Of thee and thine, by forcing some lone ghost, 
Thy messenger, to render up the tale 

Of what we are.—SHELLEY. 


JE perceive around us, and we 
\\ feel within us, the operation of 
Matter Motion and Force. 

The earth is Matter; it Moves 
around the sun; its orbit is deter- 
mined by the Force of gravitation. 

My heart and my blood are Mat- 
ter; they are in constant Motion; 
under the influence of a Force or 
Forces, which we collectively desig- 
nate Life. 

Between our organism and the 
medium in which it exists a series of 
actions and reactions take place — 
which, when normal, constitute 
health, happiness, virtue : when ab- 
normal, disease, misery, vice. 

This is true also of inferior organ- 
isms. We speak of a diseased—a mi- 
serable—a vicious horse. We might 
apply these terms in the same sense 
to insects. And even the organism 
of plants may be diseased —vitiated ; 
though, being unconscious, so far as 
we know, they are not subject to 
misery. 

In proportion as an organism is of 
higher rank in the scale of creation ; 
in proportion as its organs, its apti- 
tudes, its activities, are more numer- 
ous, more potent, more delicately 
interconnected; the conditions of its 
well-being become more complex. 

For the germination of a seed in 
the ground a certain degree of tem- 
perature, and of humidity, are indis- 
pensable. It is easy to fulfil these few 
and simple conditions; and by so 
doing to ensure the growth of a seed. 
As the vegetable organism develops 
itself, fresh conditions become neces- 
sary. The tender shoot requires, be- 
sides warmth and moisture, air and 


light ; carbonic acid and ammonia for 
the respiration of its leaves; certain so- 
luble salts for the nutrition of its roots. 

The possession of senses — of sight 
— taste—touch &c.— multiplies and 
complicates enormously the con- 
ditions of well-being for even the 
lower animals. Colours, flavours, 
odours, sounds, &c. become indis- 
pensable to the well-being of an 
animal. 

In the higher animals, the material 
conditions of well-being are compli- 
cated with others of a higher order— 
moral and intellectual. The dog, 
within certain limits, possesses the 
faculties of judging and comparing. 
He manifests attachments — friend- 
ship — sexuality —a faithful defer- 
ence to man. [is capacity of plea- 
sure and privation is extended. 

The human organism, as it is the 
most complex and delicate with which 
we are acquainted, so it requires for 
its well-being an ensemble of con- 
ditions—material, moral, intellectual 
—so infinitely varied and intricate, 
that they can rarely be all realised 
at once. 

The deficiency of a single condition 
—like the suppression of one cog ina 
complex machine — affects, more or 
less remotely, every one of the whole 
series of actions and reactions which 
collectively make up the phenomenon 
of life. 

Between the secretions of the sto- 
mach the liver and the pancreas, and 
the substance of the food which we 
eat ; between the red particles of the 
blood in the lungs, and the air which 
we breathe; a series of molecular 
changes are constantly guing on, 
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for the due accomplishment of which 
the body must be retained at a cer- 
tain temperature, the skin must 
throw off a certain quantity of mois- 
ture, the muscles must be exercised 
by a certain amount of contractile 
effort, the brain, repaired by sleep, 
must be in a certain state of genera- 
tive tension. 

The human organism, placed naked 
at the equator, or at the pole, could 
not live. 

Nature provides the conditions of 
existence for man not immediately — 
but remotely. She has surrounded 
us with privations which it is within 
the compass of our faculties, directed 
by our instincts and our reason, to 
overcome. She suspends the cocoa 
nut high above our ~ in the air; 
but we have limbs to climb withal, 
and reach it. And the exercise of 
the limbs by which the nut is ob- 
tained, is indispensable to the proper 
digestion of the kernel. 

The inhabitant of the torrid zone 
spreads his tent ; the Esquimaux 
incloses a reservoir of air within 
thick walls. These are rude, elemen- 
tary sketches of the architectonic 
conditions of human well-being. 

The jointed, locomotive frame- 
work of the human body requires to 
be surrounded with a supple lodg- 
ing, carried with it, yielding to its 
flexuous movements, porous to allow 
the evaporation of the skin, yet suf- 
ficiently close to retain around the 
organism a mass of tepid air, to pre- 
vent undue variations of its tem- 
perature. Hence clothing—the tex- 
tile condition of human well-being. 

Volumes might be filled with the 
mere enumeration of the conditions 
of our material well-being. These 
two examples suffice. 

To fulfil simultaneously all the 
material conditions of human well- 
being requires an amount of scientific 
knowledge and technical skill which 
the human race, during its infancy, 
could not possess. 

Until it was discovered that a co- 
lumn of heated air rises in a tube, 
the hut—the wigwam — remained 
without a chimney. ‘The products 
of combustion, of previous respir- 
ation, loading the air breathed in 
ill-ventilated abodes, vitiated the 
blood of man ; and engendered scro- 
fula. 


So long as the scarcity of textile 
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fabrics forbade the wear and tear of 
frequent washing, the skin of man, 
retained in gontact with its own foul 
exudations, was subject to leprosy. 

Scrofula, working in the blood, 
produces many maladies ; sometimes 
consumption for instance, sometimes 
madness. 

Thus the material and intellectual 
conditions of human well-being are 
intimately interconnected. 

Leprosy has disappeared ; scrofula 
remains. For we have perfected the 
textile art: but our great towns are 
still collective wigwams — chimney- 
less—without air -drains—unventi- 
lated. Every breath we draw, in a 
great town, introduces a certain pro- 
portion of filth into our blood. 

Thus, in providing for our more 
imperious wants, we unconsciously 
infringe other conditions of well- 
being. Pressed between ignorance 
on one hand, and, on the other, the 
necessity of immediate action, man- 
kind, has for want of the simplest 
contrivances incurred the most ter- 
rible sufferings :—pestilences, distor- 
tions, anchylosis of the joints; the 
privation of sight, of hearing, of the 
other senses; the dreadful priva- 
tion of reason. 

Thus man, striving for happiness, 
has by his imperfect and ignorant 
efforts surrounded himself uncon- 
sciously with elements of misery. So 
the child, grasping hastily at the 

erfumed rose, withdraws a bleeding 
and. 

These sufferings are not gratuitous. 
To discover and realise one by one 
the complex conditions of human 
happiness, affords to our faculties— 
to our brain and to our limbs—that 
exercise without which they would 
dwindle; and life become monoton- 
ous, and a burden. 

The pain which follows each error, 
each omission, quickens research and 
application of the corrective. 

The accumulation and _perpetu- 
ation of maladies in the blood and 
organs of man, must have resulted 
in the degeneration, and ultimate ex- 
tinction of our species, but for a 
tendency which exists as well in the 
race as in the individual. 

This tendency has been called by 
medical writers the vis medicatrix 
nature. 

When a bone of the body is bro- 
ken, a great vital activity manifests 
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itself at the injured part; the sur- 
face becomes reddened by additional 
accession of blood ; an intumescence 
resulting from the dilatation of the 
small ducts is observed ; the swollen 
arteries throb more quickly ; an in- 
creased temperature — the ac- 
celeration of chemical or molecular 
change ; and the painful thrilling of 
the nerves betrays the transmission 
through their fibres of an ampler 
stream of vital force. The tissues 
around the broken bone thicken; 
they form an ossific sheath—a splint. 
A glue exudes from the contiguous 
fractured ends; this glue becomes 
cartilage ; this cartilage ossifies ; and 
the bone is repaired. Then the 
clumsy splint begins to shrink—it is 
absorbed —the limb is restored to its 
previous shapeliness and motive 
faculty. 

When a cause which has rendered 
the blood impure is withdrawn, 
(provided the deterioration have not 
exceeded certain limits), this curative 
tendency comes into play to purify 
the turbid stream. The ravages of 
a London season are repaired by a 
month at the sea side. : 

The organism concentrates upon 
its own reparation a certain propor- 
tion of its power. The loss of the 
pleasure which this vital force, 
otherwise exerted, might have pro- 
cured us, punishes our infractions of 
physiological law ; but we escape 
permanent contamination. 

When tobacco, opium, and other 
deleterious substances are habitually 
introduced, in small quantities, into 
the organism, this faculty is exercised 
in applying a certain proportion of 
vital force to resist the invasion, or 
to repair its effects. Life that might 
have been manifested outwardly, is 
consumed in an inward effort: the 
term of our existence is abridged ; 
but the present effect of the poison is 
mitigated—if not absolutely averted. 

A similar defensive, reparative, 
and corrective faculty, exists in the 
human race, considered as a col- 
lective being. Accidents and errors 
bring about a concentration of in- 
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stinctive forces—social fever and in- 
flammation——-by which breaches of 
the social organism are repaired, 
vitiated parts purified, those which 
are gangrened thrown off. These 
efforts of the social vis medicatrix are 
called rebellions and revolutions. 

So considered, the most unfore- 
seen and disastrous revolutionary 
cataclysms appear not as the casual 
results of faulty statesmanship, or 
popular caprice, but as determinate 
and necessary elements in this gene- 
ral scheme of Vital Dynamics. While, 
therefore, we deplore the present 
misery which they occasion, and 
strenuously resist the febrile excesses 
into which they are apt to degenerate, 
we may contemplate without — 
their ulterior tendencies; and loo 
forward with well-grounded confi- 
dence to the term of social as of indi- 
vidual maladies. Of the bruises 
which the child receives in learning 
to walk, no trace will remain on the 
flesh of the full-grown man. 

Such are the considerations which 
lead me to anticipate a favourable 
issue of the spasmodic disorder, now 
agitating so fearfully the societies of 
Europe. 

The life of collective Humanity, 
concentrated in a reparative effort, 
after a protracted violation of its 
conditions of well-being, is throwing 
off its vitiated particles, and sepa- 
rating, by a wholesome though pain- 
ful process, its gangrened limbs. 

By this instinctive extrusion of 
perverting influences ; this convulsive 
clearing of the social system for purer 
and healthier initiations; mankind is 
at this moment expiating the past, 
and elaborating the future. Through 
a phasis of disorder, equally inevi- 
table and indispensable, Society is 
advancing towards a more perfect 
fulfilment of its complex conditions 
of existence; a more harmonious 
equilibrium of matter, motion, and 
force, within and around it; and a 
more intense and intimate communion 
of its organic life, with the life, 
equally organic, of circumambient 
nature. F. O. Warp. 
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HOME AFFAIRS. 


THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT: THE 
MACHINERY OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
WHE new Session of Parliament has 

begun under auspices which give 
little or no assurance in regard to 
the future. Parties are still so dis- 
located, that the system of attack and 
defence to which the nation has been 
long accustomed continues in abey- 
ance; and we have nothing in the 
House of Commons, at all events, to 
look forward to, beyond a guerilla 
warfare, which may, perhaps, bring 
about some great change in a mo- 
ment, or else drag its weary length 
through months without effecting 
any sensible results. On one point, 
however, men of all shades of opinion 
seem to be agreed. Legislative lo- 
quacity is quite at a discount; and 
though the House has refused to tie 
down its orators, by a deliberate 
vote, to an hour's display of elo- 
quence a-piece, the feeling of the 
assembly has been manifested in such 
a manner as to create a strong bias 
in favour of their limits. Let us 
hope, that in this respect public 
opinion may undergo no change. 
The work done by the people's 
representatives will be both extensive 
and useful, in exact proportion to 
the economy which they practise in 
the composition and delivery of their 
speeches. 


THE POSITION OF PARTIES : 
PROSPECTS. 

The Speech from the throne at 
the commencement of a session of 
parliament is always looked to with 
interest, as a kind of table of con- 
tents to the unopened book. From 
it can be divined — extraordinary 
casualties excepted—the probable po- 
litical programme of the ministers ; 
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and, from that programme, a rea- 
sonable calculation may be made of 
the course to be adopted by the 
Opposition. 

The Address with which her Ma- 
jesty opened the parliament on the 
first of the past month was, like its 
predecessors, a very faithful index, 
but its truthfulness consisted in the 
almost total absence of anything like 
a definite scheme of policy. Except 
asking for more restrictive powers in 
Ireland,—a measure which might be 
considered almost as a matter of 
course,—and an intimation as to the 
Irish Poor-law, which has dwindled 
down into the demand for a com- 
mittee, the Speech really contains 
no indication whatever that her Ma- 
jesty’s ministers are prepared to pro- 
fit by our providential security, and 
to seize On so Opportune an occasion 
to anticipate the great want of the 
day—a series of wisely digested mea- 
sures, originated by Government, and 
not forced on them by agitation, for 
the purpose of securing to all classes 
of the people the practical benefits 
of which Reform was to have been 
the guarantee, and by so much pre- 
venting questions of abstract right 
from being mooted at a period so 
peculiarly infelicitous as the pre- 
sent. It might also have been ex- 
pected that some clear and definite 
outline would have been given of 
a general scheme for the regene- 
ration of Ireland. Above all, it 
might reasonably have been hoped 
that ministers would have taken a 
hint from the obvious tendency of 
the public wishes, and by promisin 
a wholesale reformation in our cael 
and military expenditure, disarmed 
an agitation which, though now only 
in its infancy, may become formidable 
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if the public suspect they are being 
trifled with. In none of these respects 
was the Speech from the throne suf- 
ficiently explicit; nor have ministers, 
by any subsequent declarations, reme- 
died this obvious deficiency. On the 
other hand, however, there is dis- 
cernible in the Speech an extreme 
nervousness, not to say apprehen- 
sion, on the subject of our foreign 
policy. The pains taken to assure 
the public that all was right, argued 
a foreknowledge that the public 
thought there was something wrong. 

The Speech, however, has hitherto 
faithfully reflected the position of 
ministers. If it said nothing, they 
have done nothing—nothing, that is 
to say, indicating that their policy 
extends beyond temporary expedi- 
ents to meet emergent difficulties. 

Thus the Whigs remain, as they 
have done since their return to office, 
an obstructive party; mere official 
stop-gaps, permitting neither pro- 
gress nor consolidation. Yet, after 
such an important change in our 
commercial system as that which 
enabled them to turn out Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, much must be done in 
order to restore the balance of na- 
tional equity. By assuming office, 
the Whigs debarred the Conserva- 
tive leaders from the full effectua- 
tion of their policy, without having 
the courage, the capacity, or the 
parliamentary influence, necessary to 
enable them to complete the unfin- 
ished work. 

Something of this may be traced 
to the fact, that the old political 
stock-in-trade, commonly known as 
‘Whig principles, has become very 
much atminiahed by the legislation 
of the last few years; and that the 
Whigs, however really liberal and 

atriotic their intentions, are far be- 

ind the Conservatives in that states- 
man-like and truly constitutional 
plasticity which enables men to an- 
ticipate and to gratify the ever- 
growing wants of their age. The 
Whigs, in fact, have no ‘cry.’ They 
live, officially and politically, on the 
feuds of their quondam opponents 
and the débris of their ancient fame. 
Rapidly exhausting the retrospective 
gratitude of their old supporters, any 
combination with their opponents is 
precluded, as far as the ‘Country- 
party’ is concerned, by a mutual de- 
votion to fixed ideas, and, with the 
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late Conservative leaders, by a jea- 
lous desire to monopolise the highest 
offices of the State. 

Unhappily, there is as yet no defi- 
nite prospect of a change. As the 
House of Commons is at present 
constituted, there is no single party 
sufficiently strong to be able to en- 
force a line of policy on the others. 
The Navigation Laws Amendment 
may be carried by a temporary com- 
bination, but the same rule would 
scarcely apply to any other great 
measure. The Whigs are too Con- 
servative for their Radical allies; 
the Conservative leaders are too 
Liberal for their late Tory sup- 
porters. There is a capitation on 
either side. Two heads, two bodies, 
live and move apart: they may 
sometimes appear to be united (as, for 
instance, when Sir Robert Peel was 
found taking the same side with his 
revolted followers on the Ceylon 
debate), but it is only solder-work : 
the first attempt to move the mass, 
as one, fails—the head topples and 
falls. 

That there must be an end to this 
anomalous state of things is obvious. 
In the Opposition ranks, united, 
there would be strength and wisdom 
enough to govern the country in a 
manner to satisfy its wants. Why, 
then, is this worse than ridiculous 
severance continued? Patriotism 
ought to forbid it, if self-interest be 
not strong enough. The death of 
Lord George Bentinck removed 
almost the only barrier to a recon- 
struction of the Conservative party. 
His policy was accepted as that of 
revenge, almost more than that of re- 
action. But we apprehend those who 
now perpetuate dissension must see 
that enough has been done for revenge, 
while reaction, to any serious extent, 
is precluded at all events for the 
present. One gleam of common 
sense, alone, is perceptible amidst 
the confusion. ‘The Country-party 
have lately adopted ‘ Reciprocity’ as 
a party watchword rather than ‘ Pro- 
tection.’ As to the equity of de- 
manding from other nations that 
they shall render to us a return for 
the benefits we have voluntarily 
conferred on them there cannot be 
two opinions. Again, Mr. Disraeli 
promises to lay the case of the agri- 
cultural interest before parliament, 
with reference to the burdens they 
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suffer in the way of taxation. Upon 
this question, too, there can scarcely 
be a difference between the two 
sections of the Opposition. No 
question of free trade is involved 
in it, but only a simple consider- 
ation of justice, which ought to come 
home to the breast of every English- 
man. Here are two points on which 
reunion is possible. Will useless 
regrets and unworthy personal ani- 
mosities be allowed to prevent the 
seemingly inevitable result ? 

In the absence of any stirring 
movement within the House of 
Commons, two new agitations loom 
in the distance out of doors. First, 
there is the Cobden movement for a 
senseless and impossible plan of 
sweeping reduction in expenditure. 
Secondly, there is an agitation for 
the substitution of direct for indirect 
taxation. This last originates with 
a Society at Liverpool (not the 
‘ Financial’), at the head of which is 
Mr. Jackson, the member of Parlia- 
ment, a practical man of business. 
It is also supported by several public 
men. In the plan propounded by 
this society, there is a simplicity 
which may captivate the mind of the 
multitude, untutored in economy or 
statesmanship ; and there isa striking 
audacity in the temptation held out 
to the middle and lower orders, to 
‘relieve themselves from indirect, and 
from a large proportion of direct 
taxation, at the expense of the land- 
owner and the fundholder. It is 
peegesee to capitalise all incomes: 
and to bear, say twenty years’ pur- 
chase; professional income, say six 
years’; and labour, say three years’ 
purchase. Upon the gross amount 
thus ascertained these new financiers 
propose to raise three-quarters per 
cent, and to do away with all cus- 
toms and excise duties. Besides 
other objections fatal to the plan 
founded on general policy, there are 
also practical ones. While our ex- 
penditure is upwards of 50,000,000/., 
they propose to raise only 45,000,000/. 
Again, the chief advantage of such a 
syste would be that them tax-ga- 
therer would come with one demand, 
and there would be an end of the 
annoyance. But these new reform- 
ers forget altozether that local tax- 
ation would still have to be provided 
for, and that the collectors of all 
sorts of rates will be as regular in 
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their attendance as ever. Still, the 
theory has taken hold of many mem- 
bers of the Liberal party, and a very 
little stimulus might convert it into 
an article of creed. 





IRELAND. 

Treland, as usual, has occupied the 
first place in the attention of the 
cabinet and the legislature. On the 
application of Lord Clarendon, the 
Whigs have asked for and obtained, 
a prolongation of the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Act, which has proved so 
useful during the past winter, and 
have verified, inso doing, the opinions 
both of Tories and Repealers, that 
Whig zeal in the cause of popular 
licentiousness is coextensive with 
Whig continuance from office. On 
the other hand, ministers have not 
hesitated to draw still further upon 
the exhausted resources of John 
Bull. No doubt the demand is a 
moderate one—only 450,000/.; of 
which the Irish members themselves 
make no scruple to confess that it 
will be felt somewhat after the 
fashion of a drop in the ocean. Still 
there can be no doubt that to this 
circumstance, in a great degree, Go- 
vernment owes its success. The 
smallness of the sum asked for, and 
the hope that it will be accompanied 
by remedial measures which shall 
ere long render such applications 
unnecessary, averted an opposi- 
tion which would have been for- 
midable, not in the House only, 
but throughout the country. 
Many influential members totally 
opposed the grant; and Sir James 
Graham agreed to it only on condi- 
tion that the Government should 
come forward with some compre- 
hensive plan for the settlement of 
the Irish question. The opportunity 
is favourable, but by the same means 
the difficulty is enhanced. Large 
advances of money on reproductive 
works, appear to be contemplated by 
the ‘Country party ;’ while, on the 
Liberal side of the House, old griev- 
ances, not of the body, but of the 
mind, are revived, with too much 
reason to fear that they may be 
made the stalking-horses of faction, 
and lead to unprofitable loss of time. 
Meanwhile, Sir William Somerville 
proceeds steadily with a series of 
practical measures—some affecting 
the right of voting, others improving 
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the condition of the tenant. Time 
and money are both wanted. Too 
many of the landlords are utterly 
impoverished ; and we cannot yet 
expect their places to be filled by 
more wealthy proprietors. Upon the 
whole, however, the aspect of things 
in Ireland is favourable. We have 
the prospect, at least, of exemption 
from open intrigue and rebellion. 


MR. BAILLIE'S MOTION : COLONIAL 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Weare much mistaken if her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will soon recover 
the blow which was struck at them, 
in consequence of Mr. Baillie’s mo- 
tion. Had Mr. Hawes met the ques- 
tion in a straightforward and manly 
manner,—either acknowledging that 
the system under which he acts is 
defective, or boldly challenging its 
impugners to test its fitness,—the 
blow would have been comparatively 
slight. But the attempt of Mr. Ri- 
cardo to get rid of the whole affair 
by a side-wind, savoured so much of 
an arrangement before-hand, that 
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ministers, whether fairly or not, in- 
cur great odium. This is the more 
to be regretted, because it will pro- 
bably appear that whatever Earl 
Grey's mistakes may be, they are 
only the perpetuation of the mistakes 
of other men. The fact is, as we 
have shewn elsewhere, that the whole 
of the machinery by which the co- 
lonies are managed is out of order. 
Probably Lord Torrington has been 
conspicuous above other colonial go- 
vernors in his mal-administration of 
Ceylon. Certainly the condition of 
British Guiana, like that of the rest 
of our sugar-growing dependencies, 
is miserable enough. But if the 
promised investigation be conducted 
in a spirit of fairness, there seems no 
reason to doubt that the blame will 
rest in these and other cases neither 
with Lord Grey, nor Mr. Gladstcne, 
nor Lord Stanley, but with the 
system. Meanwhile Mr. Baillie has 
rendered good service to his country, 
which will watch the proceedings 
consequent upon his move with the 
deepest interest. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE : 

GROWING POPULARITY OF PRINCE 
LOUIS NAPOLEON.—DOWNFALL OF 
THE NATIONAL CONSTITUENT AS- 
SEMBLY. 

The dénotiment to the first part 
of the revolutionary drama in France 
becomes daily more distinctly sha- 
dowed forth. Of the Republic, as a 
Republic, all men are tired, except 
some rabid and incorrigible theorists, 
and those classes of the community 
who come under the denomination 
of Socialists. Between these last and 
the rest of their fellow-subjects a 
line of demarcation is very clearly 
drawn. Had the revolutionary 
movement, like that of the last cen- 
tury, expressed itself as the realisa- 
tion of a theory, a fanatical idea of 
liberty, without tangible concomitant 
advantages, we might again have 
witnessed among the majority of the 
influential classes in France a con- 
siderable enthusiasm on behalf of 
the new régime. The candour of 
the Red Republicans and Socialists, 
however, has precluded the per- 
petuation of this delusion. They 
stand forth as the advocates, not so 
much of a political as of a social 
revolution. If the former revolu- 
tion ma~ be said to have resulted in 


a transfer of political power from 
the privileged orders to those va- 
rious classes included in the general 
term bourgeoisie, this last attempt at 
convulsion had avowedly for its ob- 
ject the handing over, not of power, 
merely, but also of property (not, 
perhaps, by pillage, but by legisla- 
tion), from those who had accumu- 
lated to those whom circumstances 
retained in a condition of social serf- 
dom. In fact, the revolution of 
February developed into a new 
phase of the old struggle between 
the Haves and the Have-nots; and 
from the moment that this simple 
truth became apparent to the pos- 
sessors:of anything in the shape of 
property, whether large or small, 
all idea of maintaining a Republic 
as a reality, and for its own sake, 
was abandoned. The Republican 
form of government is retained be- 
cause it is the existing representative 
of peace and order, and because it pre- 
sents less chances of convulsion than 
a choice between rival pretenders to 
the throne, but for no other reason. 
The rapidly increasing popularity 
of Prince Napoleon is attributable 
mainly to his being regarded as the 
representative of order ; but it would 
be injustice to him and to his pre- 
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tensions to omit that much of it is 
also due to his own personal influ- 
ence, and to the traditions of Bona- 
partism. Making all deductions of 
the habitual wi of a rising 
sun, it is obvious that the Prince 
concentrates in himself a larger pro- 
rtion of the inclinations of the 
rench people than any ruler they 
have had of late, not even excepting 
Louis Philippe. It is not merely to 
the bas peuple that we refer, or to 
those trading classes who would re- 
spect almost a! constituted autho- 
rity, or imperialised gensdarme who 
would keep the peace, and set a-going 
trade and commerce. If the accounts 
we receive, stamped with a mutuall 
concurrent confirmation from all 
quarters, can be relied on, even the 
old nobility do not feel towards the 
nephew of Napoleon the same repug- 
nance they bore towards a prince 
whom they regarded as an usurper. 
Ulterior political motives may, of 
course, govern their conduct; but, 
at all events, it is remarkable that 
the government of the President 
should meet with so general an 
acquiescence, and that, in his per- 
sonal capacity, he should be coun- 
tenanced by those whose principles, 
of whatever colour, would lead them 
to repudiate a republic. There seems 
to be a general impression that the 
resent form of the President's power 
is only preparatory to the adoption 
of a more permanent one. Already 
the phrase, President for Life, is 
bruited abroad; nor is it received 
with disfavour. Speculation, how- 
ever, on this head, is premature. 
The clumsy scaffolding hastily 
erected by the Provisional Govern- 
ment and the nation in the first flush 
of the revolution is now virtually 
swept away, to be replaced by a 
more symmetrical and permanent 
erection. When we last wrote, the 
National Constituent Assembly was 
engaged in a struggle to prolong its 
existence. After fierce and convul- 
sive efforts, continued with a fitful 
inconsistency, which at last became 
ridiculous, the Assembly consented 
to name a period to its anomalous 
functions. This much-desired con- 
summation was not reached until 
after the usual accompaniment of an 
alleged conspiracy to overawe the 
Government. The question was, not 
as to the existence of such a plot, but 
as to the power of the conspirators 
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to carry it out. It furnished the 
Government, however, with a timely 
pretext for a fresh display of mili- 
tary os and a consequent claim 
for having preserved the’ public 
peace. The fear of insurrection fright- 
ened the waverers in the Assembly 
from the Opposition side to that of 
the Government, and thus secured 
the peaceful settlement of the great 
question of the dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly. The func- 
tions of that expiring body were, 
discreetly and firmly, but cour- 
teously, limited, and, the dispute 
once settled, the minds of men turned 
in a new direction. The forthcom- 
ing elections to the Legislative As- 
sembly now absorb the attention of 
all parties. 


ITALIAN AFFAIRS. 

In Rome they have gone the length 
of proclaiming a republic, and of 
settling the government according to 
that form, but without a president. 
The division of authority, resulting 
from a plan which confides the exe- 
cutive power to more than one, is a 
fatal mistake at the outset, betraying 
the real incapacity of the Republicans 
for government. ‘There is still se- 
rious talk of an intervention by the 
minor Roman Catholic powers for 
the restoration of the Pope. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany has 
fied from his capital, and in his ab- 
sence a provisional government has 
been formed, which has proceeded to 
exercise the ordinary functions of 
sovereignty. Though unpopular in 
his capital, he is said to be sup- 
ported by the country people. An 
armed intervention is in preparation 
here also. 


INDIA : CAPTURE OF MOULTAN. 

As some compensation for the 
check we lately received in the Pun- 
jaub, we have been successful in cap- 
turing Moultan—the city, at least, 
and, in all probability, the fortress. 
General Whish has earned golden 
opinions by the planning and exe- 
cution of the attack, and our victory, 
happily, was gained without much 
loss. This event will, no doubt, pro- 
duce a moral influence on the troops 
under Lord Gough, and that com- 
mander will also be able to avail 
himself of reinforcements taken from 
the force hitherto employed before 
Moultan. 





